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cools and refreshes the face and hands of ladies and all 
exposed to the hot sun and dust, and eradicates freckles, tan, 


sunburn, stings of insects, ete , 


it is perfectly 


free from any 


leaden or metallic ingredients, of which most cosmetics are 


composed. 


Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO is a pure, fragrant and non- 
gritty tooth powder. 


Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, of 20, 








HEAL & SON 


BEDSTEAD S. 


3 ft. Iron French from 1os. 6d. 3 ft. Brass French from 48s. 


BED DYDiIN Ge. 

Mattresses, ; ft., from 11s. A New Spring Mattress, warranted good aj 
serviceable, 3 ft., 28s. ; ¢ ft. 6 in., 40s. This with a Top Mattress (3 ft., 20 
4 ft. 6in., 29s.) makes a most comfortable bed. 

BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

Plain Suites from £3. Decorated Suites from £8 10s. Suites ef Whit 
Enamel, similar to that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. Ash and Walng 
Suites from £12 12s. Screens, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 

Easy Chairs from 35s. Couches from 75s. Writing Tables from 2 
Occasional Tables from ros. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD), 








tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage, which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutritiog 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 


It is by the judicioy 


use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist ever 


tendency to disease. 
weak point. 


properly nourished frame.”— Civil Servige Gazette. 
Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is! 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood andi 





JOSEPH 


GILLOTT'S - 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. 


PARI 


S 1878. 








Makes Starched Linen like new 
tried always wanted. Usex 
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tackets, 1d., 3d., ancl 6d. each. Prepared only by T. 
1 and 2, Australian Avenuc, Lon-ton, 
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Does not stick to Spider-web-like Materials. Once 
old by Starch Sellers every- 
CRITCHLEY, Whole- 











Johnston's 
Corn Flour 


Sold by most Respectable Family Grocers. 


Is the Best. 


**Ts decidedly superior "—7Z/e Lancet. 


TAKE NO OTHER. DO NOT BE DEFRAUDED. 


USE JOHNSTON’S OATMEAL FOR 
DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 





'JAMES EPPS & Co., Homceopathic Chemists 
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PATRONISED BY H.R.H. PRINCESS OF WALES. DRESS FABRICS at FIRST COST. The 


\)) “@ and 
MD NSS 2M RADFORD 
MSRBRYS |e 3 se COMPANY 


AT WAREHOUSE PR ICES. pr np nly Tor 
CHAMBERLAIN’S CASHMERES. ) “=. BRADFORD, 
CHAMBERLAIN’S ee \ Se rs cel a lof then = YORKSHIRE, 
.\. WOOLLE ane ss | NABRICS. C/ Ror Su in Coburn Soe 
5 c x including a hoice collection of 
COTTON. DRESS FA fyures, and stripes; Ocean Senges, 
pip ie Latest Novelties} The Fashionable | | Bere cats Catan, Beret 


Tints! ! The Newest Patterns ! ! ! eu neh spaveantyetneegnaay 


~ » Petters Post Free to any addres: ss in the work L All Parcels yt < Ang a wnt on 


” “ Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain anc Ireland. Be ovex ws The. < 








ntr ry 
sure to address your letter or post-card as foilows ishmeres t eX oy the 


le as exhibit t 
John Chamberlain, Dress Warehouse, Stretford Road, Manchester. —— nes Tt M. Co. at the Health Ex ——— 


are in ever thcreasing demand, 1 
sure Hour 


Write at « and mention the * sure Hour.” The Prices will astonish ye mention Le 








ODOURLESS, SMOKELESS, PORTABLE, SAFE, CLEANLY, AND ECONOMICAL. 


RIPPINGILLE’ S PRInE DOIDAX. 
OIL COOKING STOVES 


WILL ROAST, BAKE, BOIL, FRY, HEAT. 


In fact will do the Whole Work of Kitchen Fire. Can be Lit or 
Extinguisned in a Moment. 
SAVE KEEPING A FIRE IN WARM WEATHER. 
COMFORT AND ECONOMY IN SUMMER COOKING. 


Prices from a few shillings, of Ironmongers and Lamp Dealers throughout the World. 
Full Illustrated List and name of nearest Agent will be forwarded, together with a 
complete Guide to Cookery, free on application to the Sole Manufacturers, on receipt of 
post-card, THE ALBION LAMP COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM. 











Unequalled for Hand or Machine. Sold by all Drapers and Haberdashers, 


ALEXANDER’S S6MiNG.CGy SSM" 





GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


Frys Cocoa. 
“ox Fo" FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


= Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
VIEW OF MANUFACTORY. PPIr>i.. NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 














“Tepe (NESTLE s 


& ONLY GENUINE 
"> an ELECANT Easy of (FOR INFANTS) THE ONLY 
W R | ¢ ca T S TOILET Preparation. Perfect Substitute 
: | sete MILK soca 
% THE ADDITION OF WATER. other’s Mi 
“a COAL TAR 


“SOAP 


Cece : BA. Recommended by the 
PROTECTS FROM MEASLES, SMALL POX& SCARLET FEVER, Highest Medical Authorities 
W.V. WRIGHT & C° SOUTHWARK, LONDON. Ag weave marx (4: in England and all parts of 
Registered. the world. 








W. V. WRIGHT & Co., Southwark, London, | preparep at VEVEY, swITZERLAND. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the i 


name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 


Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover 
Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. 


stage. 
MO The receipt conveys the copy- 


right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such 


ks separately. b 
"To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E 


Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


For terms, etc., apply to the 
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‘PICCOTT, 
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|BLACKorBROWN,COW:HIDE 
f\162N 18 in 201" 


+16. ish, 79, 


INFLATORS 3/9 


BRASS FOOTBALL 


122! D4IN 


a, 
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4/6, 5/4, 6/3, 7/6. 
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Football Rules, 2d. 


Please send for Price 
Lists, free. 







SHIN GUARDS, - 
2/11. 


Special Cork, per 
G@. arcels of 10s. 


Cricket and Lawn Tennis & FERRE CRE arriage Paid to any 
Rules free. part of United Kingdom. 


115, 116, 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 





SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


Per Dozen. Per Dozen. 
Children’s, 1/5 Hemstitched. 

CAM BRIG Ladies’ .. 2/6 Ladies’ .. 3/1 
Gents’ .. 3/8 Gents’ .. 6/9 





By Appoint- ALL PURE FLAX. 


ments to the “ . . 

The Cambrics of Robinson 
— sane PQ C KE | and Cleaver havea world- 
cess of Ger- wide fame.”—Queen. 


2 HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ROBINSON and 
CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 








BOOKS FOR SUMMER TIME. 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye; or, Leisure 


Thoughts for Busy Lives. By the Rev. J. R. Vernon, m.a., Rector 
of St. Audries, Bridgewater. With Engravings. 6s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
“*I never saw anything more mmm, Aad rightly done—more harmo- 
niously pleasant in text and illustration.”—Mr. Ruskin. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Random Truths in Common Things. Occa- 


sional Papers from My Study Chair. With numerous Illustrations 
by eminent Artists. Imperial 16mo. 7s. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


Ingleside and Wayside Musings. A companion 
volume to “‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” With numerous fine 
Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 6s. bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. 


SEASONABLE GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Children’s Flowers. The Friends of their 
Rambles and Play. By Mrs. Dyson. With Fine Floral Illustrations 
by GracomE.Lii and WHympPER. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

A series of pleasantly written and instructive papers on the most 
familiar wild flowers. 
Talks 


Apples and Oranges; Familiar with 
hildren on Fruits. By Mrs. Dyson, author of “ Children’s Flowers,” 
etc. With Engravings. 3s. 6¢. cloth beards, gilt edges. 
A most interesting book for children. Lessons of the highest value are 
drawn from familiar objects, and taught in a way likely to prove very 
attractive to young readers. 


THE ANECDOTE SERIES. 


Luther Anecdotes: Memorable Sayings and Doings 
of Martin Luther. Gathered from his Books, Letters, and History, and 
illustrating his Life and Work. By Dr. MAcautay, Editor of “ The 
Leisure Hour.” With Hlustrations. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. cloth boards. 

“ A charming little book, not too big, not dull.”—Churchman. 

** A capital collection of anecdotes. Many will read these stories who 
would never wade through a biography.””—Rev. C. H. SpurGeon, in Sword 
and Trowel. 


Wycliffe Anecdotes. 
S. G. Green, v.p. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
boards. 

“ Contains, in a compendious form, most of the notable facts about 

Wycliffe. "—Pall Mail Gazette. 

‘ Aclear and concise account of the great Reformer’s career.” —Manchester 

Examiner. 


Wesley Anecdotes. By Joun Tetrorp, Ba. 
With a Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6¢. cloth boards. 








Compiled by the Rev. 
1s. 6d. cloth 


“The anecdotes are excellently selected from all available sources, and 
admirably arranged. Not even Luther's life affords so many incidents full 
of interest, and also of instruction, as the life of Wesley—incidents often 
piquant, sometimes inspiring, sometimes pathetic."—London Quarterly 


cents Just Published. 
Gordon Anecdotes. A Sketch of the Career, with 


Illustrations of the Character, of CHARLES GeorGE GorDON, R.E. By 
Dr. Macau.ay, Editor of the “‘ Leisure Hour.” 15. 6¢. cloth boards. 











BOOKS BY THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 








8v0, 45. cloth boards. 


THE ROCK OF AGES; 


or, Scripture Testimony to the One Eternal God- 
head of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. 


By the Right Rev. EDWARD H. BICKERSTETH, D.D., 
BISHOP OF EXETER. 





8vo, 45. cloth boards. 


THE SPIRIT OF LIFE; 


or, Scripture Testimony to the Divine Person and 
Work of the Holy Ghost. 


By the Right Rev. EDWARD H. BICKERSTETH, D.D., 
BISHOP OF EXETER. 





Just Published. New Edition. 


WATER FROM THE WELL-SPRING. For the Sabbath Hours of Afflicted Believers. 


Royal 18mo, 2s. cloth boards. 
Being a 


complete course of Morning and Evening Meditations for every Sunday in the year. 
By the Right Rev. EDWARD H. BICKERSTETH, D.D., BISHOP OF EXETER. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, ParerNosTER Row, LONDON, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE DISCORDANCES OF THIS LIFE. 


LONGEVITY, or a life complete in all its stages, is, on the whole, 

desirable, but extremely rare. But a wise observance of the simple laws of Nature 
will redeem the observers from many ailments to a pleasurable existence, and conduct 
them through life silently, gently, and serenely to its far-off termination. 


] HAVE A GREEN OLD AGE—I USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An 
unsolicited Testimonial from a gentleman, an F.S.A., who is now above eighty years 
of age, writes: “I have for a long time used ‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT ;’ I have found it 
an eftective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of sedentary habits, especially 
such as exercise not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature with- 
eut hazardous force. It acts, according to the quantity taken, either as a relieving 
medicine, or as a cooling and refreshing drink ; and I am convinced that it does not 
: weaken when it stimulates,” 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL TOIL.—“I am working from between six and 
seven in the morning until ten and eleven, and very often twelve, o'clock at night the year round, 
and on a Sunday morning I wake upas usual a little after six o'clock, but I am glad that it is aday of 
rest. My head feels large and heavy. I take two teaspoonfuls of your Fruit Salt about half an hour 
before breakfast, and after breakfast it has removed the load from my head, and I feel ‘like a giant 
‘ refreshed with wine.’ For some years I have received much benefit from your Fruit Salt. I have 
recommended it to many.—Yours, &c., A Son or Toit.—March, 1885.—Mr. J. C. Eno.” 


» HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly 
{ two and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost 
everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend 
to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of 
good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not 
enjoyed such good health for years. —Yours most truly, Ropert Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A 
: CHANGE,—“ We have for the last four years used your FRUIT SALT during several important 
Survey Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived 
very great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with Fever during 
that long period, and that happened after our supply of FRUIT SALT had run out. When making 
-- marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, we have 
used the FRUIT SALT two and three timesa day. The FRUIT SALT acts as a gentle aperient, 
=— keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the 
value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go into the jungle without it, 
and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrus, His Siamese 
Majesty’s Hydrographer; E. C. Davipson, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs, 
























country. 





Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J. C. Exo, Esq., London.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘“ A new invention is brought before the public, 
and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon a rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, 
could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—Abams. 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “*ENO'S FRUIT 
SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL 
CHEMISTS. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. Protection in every 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


a >> ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., byJ.C. Eno's Patent, 





SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 





The Honey Bee; its Nature, Homes, and Products. 
By W. H. Harris, 8.a., B.sc. With Eighty-two Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 

“We can recommend this book as a very comprehensive summary of what 
is known about bees and bee-keeping.”— Nature. 
“ A lucid account, written in an interesting style. . . . Noaspect of the 

subject appears to have been neglected by the author.”—Naturadist. . 

“* Even to those who have no intention of keeping bees, this volume, with 
its interesting anecdotes and instructive information, will be the means of 
much enjoyment.”—Literary World. 


Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. W. FarRAN 
Wuirs, m.a. With numerous Illustrations, and a Complete List of 
Genera and Species of the British Ants. 5s. cloth boards. 

_ “We can safely promise to all who have not read it, that a great treat is 

in store for them when they do.” —Standard. 

“Will be of great assistance to any entomologist wishing to commence the 
study of our native ants; while as an interesting volume for the general 
reader, or as a gift-book for young people with a taste for natural history, it 
may be recommended as among the very best of its kind.” —Nature. 


Electricity and its Uses. By Joun Munro, of 
the Society of Telegraph Eugineers and Electricians. With numerous 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

_ “We have here a popular but clear and correct account of electrical science 

in all its various branches. A work of this kind was greatly needed.”— 

Journal of Science. 

“More correct than is usually the case with attempts to popularise science.” 

—Electrician. 

“The work is extremely well got up, and the diagrams are far above the 
average.” —Schoolmaster. 


The Chain of Life in Geological Time. A 


Sketch of the Origin and Succession of Animals and Plants. By Sir 
J. W. Dawson, K.T., LL.D., F.R.S., etc. With numerous Illustrations. 
6s. &2. cloth boards. 
Contents : Sources and Extent of our Knowledge—Beginning of Life— 
The Age of Invertebrates of the Sea—The Origin of Plant Life on the Land 
~The Appearance of Vertebrate Animals—The First Air-breathers—The 
Empire of the Great Reptiles—The First Forests of Modern Type—The 
Reign of Mammals—The Advent of Man, the Present and the Future. 


The Midnight Sky. Familiar Notes on the Stars 


and Planets. By Epwin Dunkin, F.R.S., of the Royal Observatory, 

Greenwich. With Thirty-two Star Maps and numerous other Illustra- 

tions. Imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth; gs. extra boards, with gilt edges. 
“*T find in it all the qualities of excellence as a book : lucid, perspicuous at a 





glance, concise, correct : completely fulfilling its burpose.”— Thomas Carlyle. 








LONDON : THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, 


Companions for a Quiet Hour. 


1. A Companion to the Lord’s Table: Medita- 
tions and Prayers from Ancient and Modern Authors. 
With an Introduction on the meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper. Printed with a red line round each page. 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

“ It ransacks the Christian literature of all ages for appropriate medita 
tions and prayers, and the result is a book of a most edifying character. We 
highly commend it."—Zdinbdurgh Daily Review. 

2. Private Thoughts on Religion. By Tuomas 
ADAM. 16mo. A reprint in an attractive form of this 
well-known devotional book. ts. 6d. cloth boards. 

“ Full of religious thought and feeling.”—-Christian World. 


3. An Infallible Way to Contentment. A neat 
little reprint from an old writer. 15. 64. cloth boards. 
“ A small volume of rare merit.”—CAristian. 
“ A dainty little book.” —Shefiield lndependent. 


4. Luther’s Table Talk. Selected by Dr. 
MacauLay, Editor of ‘The Leisure Hour,” &c. 
1s. 6d. cloth. 

“A capital little volume,"—ZXock. “A handy and _ well-arranged 
manual.”—Qxeen. ‘“‘ A judicious selection.” —Znglish Churchman. 


5. A Collection of the Promises of Scripture. 
Arranged under their proper heads. By SAMUEL 
CLARK, D.D. Is. 6d. cloth boards, printed with red 


lines round each page, and with red edges, 
A new and elegant edition of this well-known book. 


6. The Anxious Inquirer atfer Salvation 
Directed and Encouraged. By JoHN ANGELL 
JAMES. 

Just Published. 


7. Songs of Spiritual Thought. By Gerorcer 
Rawson. Neatly printed with a red line round the 

age. 16moa. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 
This littie book contains some of George Rawson's best known hymns, 
but also a considerable number that have never appeared before. it forms 


a beautiful little gift-book. 


PATERNOSTER Row, AND 65, ST. PAUL’s CHURCHYARD. 
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MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


and Co. have great 
on show the most 
of _fast-washing 
and serviceable 


CRETONNES.—MAPLI 
pleasure in stating that they have 
magnificent selection ever seen 

RETONNES, on extra strong 
uae. 


MAPLE & CO.--CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—The Blocks for the reprinting of 
the Fine old French Cretonnes having been now 
re-engraved, MAPLE & CU. are receiving the finest 
goods ever offered The cloths upon which these are 
yrinted are of superior —— ; the colours can also 
be guaranteed, The designs are exclusively en gaged 
to MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE & CO.—CURTAINS. 


CURTAINS.—The 
have been made within the 
manufacture and colouring of Curtain and Covering 
Fabrics. The artistic effect which some of these 
goods, even at 3s. 9d. per yard, double width, give is 
extraordinary. The principal factories for the pro- 
duction being in France, MAPLE & CO. have estab- 


TOTTENHAM 


MENT in 
N 


pod the wr 
neas. TI 


most wonderful improvements 


last few years in the of goods, both 


is soli ited. 


t Messrs. MAPLE & CO. 


and supply any article 


at the same price, 


execute 
Furnishing 
England 


MAPLE & Co 


LONDON. 
The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 


OTICE. — — Complimentary, Wedding, and 


Birthday Presents, an immense variety. 


he variety is so extensive and varied that an inspection 


50STAL ORDER DEPARTMENT.— 


beg 
Department is now so organised t 


if not less, than any other house in 
Patterns sent, and quotations given free of charge. 


400-DAY CLOCKS. 


DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS to go for 400 days 
with once winding ; a handsome present. Price 75s. 
Warranted. MAPLE and Co. have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing room. 

Over 500 to select from. Price 10s. 9d. to 50 guineas, 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in go ld, 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d.; also 
bronzes in great variety. 


MAPLE & CO.—CHINA. 


MAPLE & Co. have the largest assortment of 
BARBOTINE, Tunisian, Hungarian, Doulton, 
Faience Silicon Doulton, and Doulton Impasto wares, 
also in Worcester, Coalport, Dresden, Sevres, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Crown Derby china, 


MAPLE & CO.—CARPETS. 


ARTISTS and COLLECTORS of ANTIQUES 
should not fail to see the 500 specimen RUG S and 
CARPETS collected by Messrs. MAPLE and Co.'s 
Agent in Persia, and now on view at the Show Rooms 
Tottenham Court Road. A Persian Rug, the most 
acceptable of all presents A Persian Pra ag Carpet, 
a lasting pleasure. Prices from 3s. to £,10 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


COURT ROAD, 


the World. 


Acres of Show-rooms 
useful and ornamental, from 1s. to 


respectfully to state that this 
at they are fully prepared to 
that can possibly be required in 
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Limetta or Pure Lime-Jvuice “Corp1at. Aromatic Clove, Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Sarsaparilla, Pineapple, Jargonelle, Peppermint, Quinine. 








lished a house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclusively. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
CHECK ACTION AND ALL RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, 

Becomes the property of the Hirer by 36 Monthly Instalments 
of 17s. 6d. Price Lists of other classes Free by Post. 
C. VENABLES & Co., 187 and 189, Essex Road, Islington, N. 

THE MAGIC CLEANSER! 
In daily use by tens of thousands of all classes. Removes 
dirt with speed and comfort. 
Sold by Oilmen and Grocers i verywhere. S 0) ips 
44 BOON TO POOR AND RICH ALIKE, 

Saves Money, Labour, Time, Temper, and Fuel. 

Newest Invention. oss 
Greatest Novelty. 

Patented in England and on the 
Continent. Will not split in the seams 
nor tear inthe fabric. Exquisite model, 
Perfect comfort. Guaranteed wear. 

CAUTION.—Beware of worthless 
imitations. Every genuine Y & N 
Corset is stamped ‘‘¥Y & N Patent 
Diagonal Steam Corset, No. 116,” 
in oval, 

GOLD MEDAL, HIGHEST AWARD 
FOR CORSETS, LONDON INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1884. 
Gold Medal New Zealand Exhibi- 

tion, 1882. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS & LADIES’ 
OUTFITTERS 

In the ad Kingdom and ¢ 
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The “‘ Nonpareil” is the richest, softest, and most 
becoming fabric ever produced, and is pre- 
eminently suited for Ladies’ indoor 

and outdoor Costumes,Boys’ 

Suits, & Children’s 

Dress. 


finer 

equal in appearance and 

wear better than the very best 

Lyons Silk Velvet, and cost ony 

oS the price. Can be purchased of all leading re- 

tailors at from 2s. to 6s. per yard. FAST PILE— 

FAST DYE. Every yard is stamped on the back 
*‘Nonpareil,” to protect the public from fraud. 
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@ quarter 


‘Very digestible, nutritious, palatable, satisfying, excel- 
lent in quality, perfectly free from grit, requires neither 
boiling nor straining, made 2 a minute.’’—Vide LANCET, 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, &c. 


Allen & Hanburys. 
ww, FOOD sux 


A highly concentrated and self-digesting nutriment for young 
children ; supplying all that is required for the formation of 
firm flesh and bone in a partially soluble and easily as- 
similable form. Jt also affords a sustaining and health ful 
diet for Invalids and those of a dyspeptic tendency. 

** My child, after being at death’s door for weeks from exhaustion, con- 
sequent upon severe diarrhoea, and inability to retain any form of ‘Infant's 
Food’ or Milk, began to improve immediately he took your malted prepara- 
tion; and I have never seen an infant increase in weight so rapidly as he 
has done.”—H. Ernest TRESTRAIL, F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P. 

FURTHER TESTIMONY AND FULL DIRECTIONS WITH EACH TIN. 
TINS, 6d., Is., 2s., 5s., & 10s., Retail Everywhere. 
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BRIEF ABSTRACT 


EIGHTY-SIXTH REPOR'! 


For tue Year enpinG Marcu 3isz, 1885. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND CIRCULATION DURING 
THE YEAR. 


There have been issued during the year 737 new publications, of which 182 were Tracts. 

The Society has, up to the present time, published in 172 languages. 

The total Circulation from the Home Depdt, including Books, Tracts, Periodicals, counted in 
numbers, Cards, and Miscellaneous Issues, has reached 70,966,650 of which 28,571,750 are 
Tracts. 

The Issues from Foreign Depédts may be safely stated at 15,000,000, making a total circula- 
tion of 85,966,650 and of 2,368,277,880 since the formation of the Society. 


FUNDS. 
The total amount received from sales, missionary receipts, and all other sources, including last 
year’s balance, (£3,556 2s. 1d.), is £212,032 6s. 2d. 
The total expenditure in both trade and grant departments has been £210,399 7s. 3d. 
leaving a balance in favour of the Society of £1,632 18s. 11d. 


MISSIONARY FUNDS. 

The total amount received from subscriptions and other contributions, part payment for 
grants, dividends and legacies, is £27,955 17s. dd., the whole of this sum being available for 
the Missionary Objects of the Society. 

The missionary expenditure has amounted to £47,675 6s. 3d. It consists of foreign money 
grants, foreign grants of paper, electrotypes, and publications, grants to emigrants, to home 
applicants for tracts, circulating libraries, school libraries, seamen’s, ‘‘ British Workman,”’ prison, 
police, lighthouse, coastguard, hospital and workhouse libraries, grants to colporteurs, etc. 


The excess of grants over the missionary receipts, amounting to £19,719 8s, 10d. has been 
supplied from the trade funds, which have also borne the entire cost of management both of the 
business and missionary departments. Sec Missionary cash statement on page 4. 























Grants in wid of Bome Nissions. 


Tracts and books have been granted during the year to the amount of £28,914 8s. 1d. 
Every branch of Home Mission work has thus been helped. Special mention may be made 
of the Grants to the London City Mission, Open Air, and Theatre Services, Church 
Aid Society, British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, Thames Church Mission, Missions to 
Seamen, Soldiers’ Homes, Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, Missions 
to the Hop-pickers, Scripture Readers’ Societies, Sailors’ Rests, Navvy Mission, Christian 
Community, and to Emigrants from the principal ports. Books and Libraries have been granted 
to Sunday Schools, Parishes, and Congregations; to benevolent institutions of all kinds; to 
Temperance Rooms and Coffee Houses; to Ministers on Ordination, to City Missionaries, Evan- 
gelists, and Theological Students. Tracts have been liberally supplied for Mission Services and 


b 


to individual distributors. 


Colportage Societies in England, Scotland, and Ireland, have been assisted by supplies of tracts 
and of books at reduced prices, so far as this could be done without interfering with the regular 
course of trade. 


Promotion of Biblical Education in Board Schools. This work has continued to grow ; 
192,409 children were examined in connection with the Lonpon Scuoot Boarp; the Prizes 
given by the Society and Mr. Francis Peek were distributed as usual. Grants of the same kind 
have been made to Hornsey, Bristol, Plymouth, Devonport, and other places. 


The Series of ‘‘ Present Day Tracts,’’ intended to meet modern forms of unbelief, and to help 
believers in giving a reason for the hope that isin them, has been continued. Many testimonies 
have been received to their usefulness. Tracts of a smaller size on the same subjects have also 
been published, and have been gladly welcomed. 

Another distribution of Illuminated Text Cards and other suitable publications was made at 
Christmas and the New Year to the suffering poor in Hospitals, Workhouses, Asylums. In all 
450 Institutions participated in the grant. 





Grants in wid of Foreign Missions. 
EUROPE. 


In Francs, the Paris Tract Society, the Toulouse Book Society, the McAll Mission, the 
Mission Intérieure, etc., pasteurs in all parts of the country, and many private distributors have 
received grants amounting in value to £1,465. In Bezerum, tracts in French and Flemish have 
been distributed by the Society’s help, and the Brussels City Mission has been assisted. In 
Sw1rzERLAnD, the colportage work of the Geneva Evangelical Society has been aided, and Sunday 
School publications illustrated with the Society’s woodcuts. In Iraty, the publication work of 
the Florence Society has been helped in all its branches; many grants of tracts and books have 
been made, and the work among the Italian soldiers encouraged. In Spar publication and cir- 
culation of Protestant books and tracts from the Madrid depét goes on. In Porruaan the depéts 
at Lisbon and Oporto work well, the circulation increases; something is also done for Madeira 
and the Azores. The depdt at Grsrartar has been placed on a new footing, and the Sailors’ 
Mission has received large grants. In Germany, Berlin, Hamburg, Gernsbach, Bremen, Breslau, 
Elberfeld, Dresden, and other places have been centres of work. In Avsrrra operations at 
Vienna have prospered, and seven new sub-depdts have been opened in South-east Europe. An 
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| almanac, and other works in the Bowemtan Ianguage, have been published at Prague, and help 
has been given to hymn printing. A Life of Zwingle, and other publications in Huncarmy, 
have been published at Buda-Pesth. The Tract Societies of Denmark, SWEDEN, Norway, 
id. | and Horzanp have beenencouraged. In Rvssta and Potanp tract work has continued at Riga and } 
de Warsaw, and though for a time forbidden, will soon be resumed at St. Perzersnure. Bible Stories 
‘ch and Picture Books have been circulated in Srrvia and Croatia, and ‘‘ Christie’s Old Organ’’ has 
to been issued in Roumanran. The American Missionaries in Turkey have been helped by large 
ms | grants, and tracts have been published for Butgania. Tracts have been published in Greece. 
m te | 
eis ASIA. 
to | 
n- | Tracts for the Greeks and the Jews have been published at Smyrna. An evangelical 
nd periodical in Arabic is published in Syrta, and Missionaries there and in PatEstine have been 
| helped by grants. The grants to Ixp1a have increased. Eleven Tract Societies and many other 
| missionary agencies have been helped in their publication work. Both in Inpra and Cryion the 
- | demand for tracts increases year by year, and missionary operations extend and prosper. The 4 
lar } Norra Curva and Mip Curva Tract Societies are working well, and one has been formed for East 
| Cuma. The Committee at Jaray have worked vigorously, and received special help. 
W ; P 
Ze8 | AFRICA. 4 
nd é' 
A new depét has been opened at Arcrers, a good tract distribution amongst both French and 
Arabs has been carried on there. A little has been done in Morocco. Soldiers and sailors in 
elp Eeyrr and the Sovpay, have been supplied. The missionaries of the Church, Wesleyan, and b 
ies Baptist Missionary Societies in Sterna Leong, Yorusa, the Cameroons, and Orp Catanar have 
lso been helped. The ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? is being published in the Dualla, Efik and Ashantee . 
| languages. The various colonies in Sourm Arnica have had grants of Books and Tracts, and the 
a missionaries in Basurozanp been helped in their publication efforts. A fresh supply has been 
all sent to Mauritius. Books have again reached Tristran d’ Acunha. 
AMERICA. 
The Carapran Tract Societies and Young Men’s Christian Associations have received grants. 
The settlers in the backwoods have been reached. From Nova Scorra large grants for Sunday ' 
School Libraries have been distributed, and the Sailors’ Mission at Halifax well supplied. 
The scattered settlers and the fishermen of NewrounpLanp have received many publications. 
Watts’s Catechism is being published for the Indians on the verge of the Arctic circle. The : 
Mexican Tract Committee has again received help for its Spanish publication work. In Jamatca, 
the Ec : *: 
. the Banamas, Anticva, Trrxmpap, Hartz, and many other of the Wesr Inpran Iszanps, the 
su Society’s grants of Books and Tracts have been thankfully received. In Dewerara and Hon- 
os DURAS, it has been the same. The circulation of e yvangelical literature is rapidly increasing in 
™ Brazin ; and in Curt, the Arncentrine Repusuic, Urvevay, and other parts of Sourm AMERICA 
of the Society’s publications have penetrated. 
uve 
“2 AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND, AND POLYNESIA. 
O 
er The Vicrorta Tract Distribution Society, and various other Missionary agencies in 
= Australia have had fresh supplies. The QuEENsLanD Government continue to obtain help in 
™ supplying their emigrant ships with Books. Grants for Circulating Libraries have been made to 
at all the Ausrrattan Colonies and to the various provinces of New Zeatanp. For Fis1 help has 
An been given to a Jubilee volume. 


























CASH STATEMENT 
OF HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY OPERATIONS. 


RECEIPTS. GRANTS. 

£ s8.da. Foreign Money Grants— & 3s. a. 
Annual Subscriptions .. om on Sa FT 4 France ... one ove oe - 956 0 6 
Donations and Life Sibenitine -. 1,90211 8 Belgium we ov ove oe de 
: | Switzerland ... ion = oe 183 4 0 
Contributions from Auxiliaries .. 2,203 16 10 Italy... oe $43 9 0 
Legacies ... ees ove ove -» 4,658.19 5 | Spain and Portugal .. a .. 1,442 0 5 
Collecting Books eee 544 8 7 | Germany — on 733 10 7 
Anniversary and Congregation Col- Denmark, Sweden and Norw. way .. 361 4 7 
lections 7 482 7 9 The Netherlands ... os oe 5 0 0 
Dividends on Btock—Special Gifts ... 61 010 ag a a i yas me _— ' ; 
Ditto “William Hollins’Fund” 1413 6 Turkey and Greece - ~w wm Saar 
Ditto School Board Prize India ... - ten ons .. 1,708 0 2 
Guarantee Fund ... .. 488 910 China and Japan on ‘ine .. 1,776 0 0 
| Mexico ... on +“ one . 120 00 
rae Algiers. - ° 640 
£16,691 15 4 | British North America co 3 3 0 

Grants of Printing Paper to India, 
Part Payments charged to Recipients Pectensi, Taaky, Ea hemes 1,892 4 6 
of Grants of Tracts and Books ... 11,264 2 1 Electrotypes of Engravings 77211 3 
Excess oF GRANTS OVER Receipts 19,719 8 10 oe SS Foreign 5423 12 6 
Charges for Freight, Insurance, &c. 417 3 5 

Home Grants to Great Britain and 
a «ee ee . 28,914 8 1 
£47,675 6 3 | £47,675 6 3 
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THUNDER PEAK ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 











’'TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER V.—TO TOWN BY THE NIGHT TRAIN. 






































ARNOLD UNFOLDS HIS DIFFICULTY TO MR. TRIMBLE SLOWLY. 


“ [’LL give ye two shillings, and no more,” said 
the vicar. 

The messenger looked doubtfully at the 
telegram in his hand, uncertain whether to part 
with it or retain it on these terms. 

“Ha zed I shude ax vor tu an’ drippence, 
Paas’n,” answered the queen’s representative, at 
length. 

“You may ask for anything you like, but you'll 
get no more than two shillings from me. Don’t 
you know how far you have carried the tele- 
gram ?” 

“‘ Ekal tu vour mile an’ a haf, Paas’n.” 

“Four miles to an inch. Will ye step it with 
me?” 

“You’m a girt man vur your joak, Paas’n,” 
chuckled the messenger. 


| 





“No, I am not a great man for my joke. Ask 
any one in Three Dykes if I joke above once a 
month. Now here’s your two shillings, and give 
me the telegram. If that’s my nephew coming 
up the road tell him there’s a telegram waiting 
for him. Off with you!” 

“A telegram for me, uncle?” and without 
staying to hear how the messenger had demanded 
threepence too much for carrying it, and how the 
vicar had positively refused to pay it, Arnold took 
the telegram and went on into the house. The 
vicar went after him in some excitement. Tele-, 
grams were formidable interruptions of the 
placidity of life in Three Dykes. 

Arnold took out the telegram and read it, and 
his heart leapt within him. 

It contained no more than a brief question 
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from Mr. Trimble respecting the business of a 
client. Arnold might have dispatched by wire 
an answer of equal brevity, and settled the matter 
out of hand. But to realise the notion that had 
flashed through his brain half an hour ago it was 
necessary that he should return to town at once. 
How to excuse himself to his uncle was the 
question that had perplexed and well-nigh baffled 
him as he walked home from Canvey’s Cave ; but 
here was his answer ready made. 

He turned to his uncle, and said, as demurely 
as possible, ‘‘ I must go to town at once, uncle.” 

“To town? To-night? What d’ye mean? 
Why, you've barely come away from it!” 

“‘ That’s true, uncle; but I must go back again 
to-night.” And the sly fellow tapped the tele- 
gram with his finger as much as to say, “‘ Here 
are my commands, you see. I have no alterna- 
tive.” 

““What’s the telegram?” inquired his uncle 
next. 

“Tt is from Mr. Trimble. 
uncle.” 

‘Oh, from Trimble. Well, if ’tis Trimble’s 
business I suppose you’d best go. But how 
you’re to get to London to-night I don’t know.” 

Arnold, however, had already planned his 
journey. 

“It is hardly seven o’clock,” he said. “A 
quick horse would just catch the night train for 
me. I shall run up to John Finch and ask him 
to drive me with his black mare; she can do the 
ten miles in an hour.” 

In less time than it took the vicar to collect his 
wits and give birth to an appropriate reflection, 
Arnold had told Ann Hanoch that his box must 
be packed immediately, and was on his way to 
the Shepherd’s Crook Inn, a couple of hundred 
yards down the road. 

The landlord and genius of the Shepherd’s 
Crook was young John Finch, known to an 
admiring circle of friends as ‘‘ Varmer Jan 
Vinch,” an athlete of more than local fame, who 
had a grand Irish mare, which none but he could 
drive. The neighbours said of Black Sal that she 
could ‘lick the railraud;” but so far as concerned 
the speed of the local trains in those parts this 
was a poor compliment. 

To Varmer Jan Vinch Arnold went in his need. 

The bar of the Shepherd’s Crook had its posse 
of drowsy topers, who roused themselves at sight 
of Arnold and gave him greeting. 

**Zo’s, Maister Arnol’, zo’s! 
Kursmiss! Wiss zoop zommat ?” 

‘“*T want John Finch. Is he here ?” 

“‘Ha wis ’ere dree minnits agan. Ha wis 
zmoakin es baccy an’ drinkin’ es pot jist now. 
Jan Vinch, wheer be ?” 

““Wha cals?” came in stentorian tones from 
the kitchen, and Arnold went in there. The 
young Anak was eating his supper, but he got up 
at once with a face of welcome, and proffered a 
hand about the size of a small plateau. ‘ Zo’s, 
Maister Arnol’! Du zim ’ears like zens I zeed 
you. Wiss yet zom mait wi’ me?” 

“No, John, no; go on with your supper. I 
want you to do me a kindness. I must go to 


Here, read it, 


*Ere’s merry 














London to-night, and with your black mare I 
could just catch the train. Will you drive me, 
John ?” 

““W'y zartin zuer, Maister Arnol’. Wis jist 
a-thinkin’, I wis, that Black Sal es a yettin hur 
’ead aff i’ tha stabul.” 

Here Mrs. Finch, senior, “‘ Jan’s mither,” came 
in, and was addressed by her son, 

‘‘Ole humman, Maister Arnol’ an’ me es agwain 
tu Lunnon. Leastways, Maister Arnol’’s agwain 
tu Lunnon, an’ I’ze agwain drive un tu tha rail- 
raud. Wiss tul Dick tu yoke thic mare ?” 

“Good fellow, John—but that you always were. 
Thank you—thank you. We must be off in ten 
minutes; we shall barely do it then.” 

Arnold just waited to see Black Sal brought 
out snorting from her stable, heard Dick issue the 
not unnecessary warning to the onlookers to “ztan 
vrim her heels,” and then set off down the road 
again, resisting the general invitation of the bar 
to “‘ wet es wissel wi’ a drap zider.” 

“Uncle,” he said to the Rev. Paul, who had 
hardly yet taken in the situation, but was giving 
ponderous directions for the packing of the bag, 
‘‘you must explain my going away to Marian 
and the lieutenant. I hope to be back to-morrow 
evening. Now, here’s John with the mare. Give 
me the bag. Good-bye—good-bye.” 

“There must be fifty things I want from town 
if I could think of them. But get me some 
copper-caps and a pruning-knife, at all events,” 
said the vicar. ‘‘ Good-bye, my boy. I want 
some new shears too, but you’d forget them as 
like as not. Keturah, d’ye want that mare to bite 
your head off? Whew! There they go!” 

For in less than a minute, and before any one 
in the house was well awake to the fact of his 
departure, Arnold had mounted beside John, the 
black mare had plunged, reared, and hurled her- 
self forward like a thunderbolt, and the night hac 
swallowed up the gig and its occupants. 

“Humph! The youngster has go in him,” 
muttered the old vicar, as he shut the gate and 
took his way back to the house. “If Id ever 
been able to make my mind up, and act on it, in 
that style, I might have been a bishop by this 
time. Pooh! did I ever want to be a bishop ? 
Keturah, wash your face and bring your Catechism 
into my study. It’s fit that I began to get you 
ready for Confirmation.” 

The hoofs of Black Sal, rough-shod for the 
winter roads, thundered along the lane. As they 
got out on to the high road John brought her 
from a mad gallop toa superb trot ; but the pace— 
fifteen miles an hour at least—was too stiff to last, 
so he let her go at it for a couple of hundred 
yards, and then settled her down to her own ten- 
mile speed, and knew that she was good for the 
journey. The moon would not be serviceable for 
an hour yet, but John could have driven, as he 
said, “ wi’ es eyes shet;” and as for Black Sal, she 
knew whose hand was on the rein. 

John was bent on catching the train, the mare 
was bent on doing John’s bidding, Arnold was 
brimful of his Quixotic scheme. So, while Black 
Sal forged ahead in splendid style, swerving not 
a hair’s breadth from the centre of the road, 
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though it was pitch dark four yards before her 
nose, the two men were silent. It was a neck- 
and-neck race for the train. 

Arnold had scarcely dared as yet to shape his 
thoughts in words. His brain seethed with his 
great idea. It lay there just as it had come to 
him; he had hardly brought reason to bear upon 
it. Heaven had inspired him with it, he thought, 
and Heaven would help him to realise it. 

At the end of three-quarters of an hour the 
black mare’s fiery speed had not slackened one 
degree, but the glimmer of the lamp showed here 
and there a faint white streak on her glossy coat. 

“ Zwettin !” said John, laconically. 

Arnold looked at his watch. Seventeen minutes 
only, and three miles to go. 

“Bit doan’t you be vussled, Maister Arnol’,” 
said John. ‘“I’ze bin kippin of her in—look at 
hernow! Jy wers/ look at her now!” 

A mere shake of the reins did it. The mare 
sprang forward as if she had suddenly been re- 
leased from the shafts, and the gig flew over the 
glassy road. Since the days when the Customs 
officers chased the smugglers there had been no 
such going as this under the canopy of the night. 
Two miles were covered in no time. 

Presently the clang of a bell was heard in the 
distance—faint at first, and then louder, as the 
wind shifted for a moment. 

“‘Thic es tha railraud bul!” exclaimed John. 

Arnold heard it too, and began to look anxiously 
for the station lights. 

‘Com, lass, com! Diss’n let thic machine-oss 
lick thur!” cried John; and Black Sal put out 
again, and the clash of her hoofs upon the road 
drowned the noise of the bell. 

Luckily the train did not always follow hard 
upon the bell in those parts, and it was but just 
lumbering up to the platform when John Finch 
reined in the gallant black at the station door. 

“Thank you, John, a thousand times!” said 
Armold, as he jumped from the gig. “I don’t 
know which to thank most, you or Black Sal. 
What shall I bring you from London, Tom ?” 

“Vrim Lunnon, Maister Arnol’? W’y zee now: 
there’s nort /’ze waunt; bit you mit git tu ur dree 
ounces znuff vur veyther. Tha znuff i’ these pairts 
es vury quare ztuff, an’ doan’t zim tu zute veyther’s 
noas. Git veyther zom znuff in Lunnon, Maister 
Armol’.” 

Assuring John that he would not forget this 
commission, Arnold skeltered down to the plat- 
form, bought a ticket, and just secured a seat in 
an empty carriage as the train was wheezing out 
of the station. 

Slow travelling now, and bitter cold; but 
Arnold’s blood was still at fever heat. At the end 
of an hour the junction was reached, where he 
had to change and wait for the London train. 

The London train was late, and Arnold, who 
had not patience to sit by the waiting-room fire, 
paced up and down the platform. By this time he 
was both cold and hungry, and weariness of body 
began to lead up to a reaction of mind. 

Now for the first time Arnold began to submit 
his scheme to process of criticism—to bring it 
under the review of consciousness; and the more 





closely he examined it in the light of reason the 
stranger the shape it took. Yes, it was un- 
doubtedly a very singular scheme. 

After forty minutes of this exercise—growing 
colder and more tired every time he measured the 
dreary length of the platform—the London train 
came up, and Arnold took his seat. 

Fatigue, and the comparative warmth of the 
carriage after the bitter air of the platform, made 
him drowsy, and in a little while he fell asleep. 
Now this was a fatal proceeding; he should have 
kept awake at all cost. While he slept he dreamt, 
and the subject of his dream was his mission. 

What, then, was this mission of Arnold's? 
While he sleeps and dreams of it let me unfold it 
to the reader. 

It has been told how Mr. Rupert Trimble, the 
sole surviving partner in the old-established firm 
of Trimble and Trimble, had just offered Arnold 
the post of manager in his office. This would 
give him a firm position and an independent 
salary. And this he was willing to sacrifice for 
Marian’s sake. 

Marian must go abroad. Arnold felt that he 
alone was capable of enabling her to do so. She 
must know nothing of what he meant to do, for 
she had never given him the right to act in her 
behalf, least of all to take such action as must 
result in material loss to himself. What he meant 
to do he must do on his own responsibility. 

To the end that Marian might go abroad 
Arnold must raise without delay a considerable 
sum of money. He could not raise it except upon 
the security of his own services. Mr. Trimble, 
his master, was therefore the only man from whom 
he could procure it. He was going to appeal to 
Trimble to accept his services by way of mort- 
gage for what seemed to him a most tremendous 
debt. His plan, so far as it had yet shaped itself, 
was to ask his employer to give him the nominal 
post of manager in his office, to allow him to dis- 
charge the larger and far more responsible duties 
of that post at the pay of a junior clerk, on con- 
sideration of receiving from Mr. Trimble the 
heavy Joan that he required. He could repay this 
loan only by sacrificing for a considerable period 
nearly three-fourths of the higher salary he had 
been promised. To borrow in such circumstances 
—for he would be bound in honour not to reveal 
the purpose for which the loan was needed— 
would be a loss of caste as well as of money. 
Moreover, would the lawyer consent to be lender 
on terms like this ? 

Arnold dreamt out his dream, and awoke with a 
dull feeling of discomfiture, for his vision of the 
private interview with his chief had ended abruptly 
with that gentleman’s rejection of his proposal. 
He should have kept awake at all cost. He had 
gone to sleep doubting ; he awoke despairing. It 
had seemed a Quixotic errand before; it seemed 
a fool’s errand now. 

The train stood still for a moment in a siding 
outside a small wayside station, the moon gleam- 
ing coldly over the fields, the earth as quiet as the 
sky. Arnold was half tempted to let himself out 
and wait at the little station for a returning train. 
But that would be treason to his devotion, and 
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just then the train moved on again, and Arnold 
was glad of it, and resolved to dare his hazardous 
experiment. 

He fell again to examining the pros and the 
cons of his scheme; the pros were few, the cons 
were many. 

As to the pros, Mr. Trimble had always shown 
him marked kindness, and was an old friend of 
his uncle, the vicar; and had known, and once, he 
believed, rendered some slight service to Arnold’s 
mother in days which were beyond Arnold’s recol- 
lections. He could think of nothing else that 
might weigh in his favour. 

As to the cons, they were innumerable. To 
begin with, the character of his proposal was utterly 
unbusinesslike, and it was to be made to a man 
who was, above all else, a matter-of-fact and 
parchment-minded lawyer. Then there was the 
lack of any but a commercial relation between 
them; there was Arnold’s freshness in the profes- 
sion, the fact of his being just qualified to pass 
his examination for admission, the lack of proper 
security, and—but the opposing arguments 
crowded so thick upon his mind that he had not 
breath to answer them, and he gave up the 
attempt. 

Despair took an almost visible shape before 
him, and was his ghostly companion for the 
remainder of the journey. 

London was reached in a snowstorm at three 
in the morning, and as Arnold’s lodgings were 
four miles distant from the terminus, he went to 
the hotel adjoining for a few hours’ sleep before 
presenting himself in the sanctum of Mr. Rupert 
Trimble. 


CHAPTER VI.—MASTER AND CLERK. 


R. RUPERT TRIMBLE had his matutinal 
mood, which was a slightly acid one. 

In person he was a largish and heavy man, 
burdened like Monsieur de Rohan “ with a cer- 
tain degree of corpulency.” An habitual droop of 
the eyelids gave a rather somnolent expression to 
his countenance. 

His professional day began punctually at ten 
o'clock, at which hour he got down from the 
brougham that had carried him from Belsize 
Park, passed through the outer chamber of his 
office in Bedford Row, acknowledging with a 
brief ‘‘ Morning!” the salutation of his clerks, 
and proceeded to his own room. 

His table, whereon his letters were always 
arranged in a pile, faced the door. An observant 
visitor would have noticed that in place of the 
customary gong there was a small silver hand-bell 
within easy reach of the solicitors right hand, 
and that instead of the modern inkstand with its 
appendages, Mr. Trimble employed quills and 
the sand-box of our forefathers. A high shelf 
running round three sides of the room was occu- 
pied by deed-boxes, white lettered, and variously 
labelled “‘ Green v. White,” “‘ Exors. of Simpson,” 
and so on—containing the family skeletons of 
many families, some of them long since extinct; 
the surviving troubles of many generations; 








ghosts from the defunct Court of Chancery; and 
much that, had it been in any one else’s keeping, 
Mr. Trimble might fairly have described as rub- 
bish. Here Mr. Trimble sat, amid surroundings 
studiously and decorously dull, from ten o’clock in 
the morning until five o’clock in the evening. 

On this particular morning, having glanced 
through the letters on his table, he rang his bell, 
and the junior clerk presented himself. 

‘Is there no answer to that telegram ?” 

** No, sir.” 

Mr. Trimble opened and read his letters, a 
process which occupied him about ten minutes ; 
then rang his bell again. 

“Quite sure there’s no answer to that tele- 
gram ?” 

“No answer, sir; I’ve asked Mr. Jones.” 

** Tell Mr. Jones I want to see him.” 

But Mr. Jones, who had exceedingly quick ears 
when his employer called, was already at the 
door. He was Arnold’s senior by about ten 
years; a florid and high-coloured young man, by 
no means bad-looking, with sandy hair parted in 
the middle, and a reddish moustache. 

Mr. Jones had been in the service of Trimble 
and Trimble five years longer than Arnold, yet he 
had showed no resentment when Mr. Trimble an- 
nounced his intention to give Arnold the chief 
position in the office. 

“Lee’s a good fellow, and the luck’s against 
me in everything,” was Mr. Jones’s comment; 
beyond which he contented himself with a sug- 
gestion that Arnold should treat him to a week’s 
luncheons when he returned from the country 
But to the junior clerk, who received more of Mr. 
Jones’s confidences than Arnold, he expressed an 
opinion in private that “‘ Trimble had played him 
rather a shabby trick.” 

“That telegram to Lee, was it rightly ad- 
dressed?” inquired Mr. Trimble of his second 
clerk. 

“Oh, yes, sir; I addressed it myself. But it’s a 
very out-of-the-way place, I believe; Lee may 
not have had the telegram until late in the even- 
ing, and—why, here’s Lee himself, sir!” 

Arnold had roused himself a little before nine. 
He had slept four hours, barely long enough to 
refresh his body, and by no means long enough to 
strengthen his heart, after the desperate fore- 
bodings of the night before. He took his bath 
and felt better, his breakfast and felt better still ; 
then, while the braver mood was on him, he went 
straight to the office in Bedford Row. 

As his arrival there was entirely unlooked for, 
he was received with a surprise nothing less than 
dramatic. 

But Mr. Trimble, who disliked nothing so 
much as the unexpected, broke out petulantly, 

*“*What’s that you say, Jones p—Lee? Where is 
he? What has he come up for? Bless me! it 
Lee.” 

For Arnold had proceeded at once to his prin- 
cipal’s room, and stood holding the door in his 
hand. 

Mr. Jones hovered behind him, curious and 
expectant, but Mr. Trimble signalled Arnold with 
a little impatient movement of his quill, and as 
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he entered the room he took good care to close 
the door after him. 

“You upset me! you quite upset me!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Trimble, fidgeting in his chair. 
“What have you come up for? I expected to 
hear from you, of course, but a telegram would 
have done—or a letter, for that matter; it’s not 
so pressing.” 

“Yes, sir,” began Arnold, “‘ but—” 

“ Well, well, say no more about it,” interrupted 
the solicitor, who in fact was very glad to see 
him. ‘I didn’t want to break into your holiday, 
but after all I’m not sorry to see you. I’ve been 
a little out of sorts myself the last day or two, and 
the office is going at sixes and sevens. Let me 
see, what was it I telegraphed to you about ?” 

** Admiral Greme’s bill of costs, sir.” 

“‘ Ah, yes, to be sure. You know the admiral ; 
good client, but tiresome man. He’s been 
writing two letters a day about that bill of costs; 
wants to know how I can expect to be paid if I 
don’t send itto him. One would think I’d been 
dunning the man. You'd better see to it at once. 
And there are other matters too. Really, I’m 
not sorry you’ve come.” 

“Thank you, sir; but the truth is I took ad- 
vantage of your telegram to come and see you 
on some private business—some urgent business, 
sir.” 
“What is it? what is it? Nothing wrong at 
home? By the way, how is your uncle, Lee?” 

“He is well, sir, thank you, and was speaking 
of youa night or two ago. He is meaning to 
write and thank you for your kindness to me. It 
is a matter of my own that I have come to you 
about.” 

“Want to get married, Lee ?” 

‘No, sir; I don’t see my way to that at present. 
I am going to be so bold, Mr. Trimble, as to ask 
your assistance. I am in trouble—I—” 

Arnold broke off. His heart failed him. The 
proposal he was going to make rose up suddenly 
in his mind and confronted him with an alto- 
gether monstrous shape. 

Mr. Trimble said nothing, but his face took a 
serious cast. Still Arnold hesitated. 

“Well?” said the solicitor at length, but 
without looking up. ‘‘ What is your trouble ?” 

“To be brief, sir,” answered Arnold, with a 
visible effort, “it is this. Since I left you on 
Monday, very gratefully accepting your offer of 
the management of your business, a matter has 
arisen which obliges me to raise without delay a 
very considerable sum of money—not less than 
£250. It is to raise this that I have come to beg 
your help.” 

A big cloud began to darken the heavy features 
of Mr. Trimble, and his lawyer’s mind proceeded 
at once to take a more or less criminal view of 
the situation. 

“Two hundred and fifty pounds! Why, what’s 
this for? What have you been doing, Lee ?” 

“It is no fault of my own, sir, that obliges me 
to raise the money,” replied Arnold, in a grave 
but quiet tone. 

“Of course not, of course not.” This in a not 
very friendly tone, but Mr. Trimble recollected 





that he had not proposed to appoint this young 
man his manager until he had proved his virtue, 
and went on, as if anxious to make some amend. 
** At any rate, I’ve never known you for a foolish 
fellow since you’ve been with me, or an untrust- 
worthy either. But this makes it the more extra- 
ordinary that you should ask me for 250. Why, 
it’s two years’ salary at the rate I’ve been paying 
you. What is it for, I say?” 

‘Sir, I must throw myself on your generosity 
and beg you to assist me to the money without 
asking why I need it. It is a part of my difficulty 
that I am not able to offer you an explanation.” 

“This is absurd!” said Mr. Trimble, testily. 

**Is is unbusinesslike, at any rate, I am afraid,” 
answered Arnold, meekly. 

“It’s worse than that. I say to you it is much 
worse than that. I am not a money-lender, Lee. 
If I were I should say simply, ‘What is your 
security?’ But you are my clerk; your uncle is 
my friend. If you come to borrow money of me 
I have a right to know the use you want to put it 
to. You say, ‘I cannot tell you.’ What answer 
should a man in my position make to that ?” 

“I plead my past, sir. Have you ever found 
me anything but truthful. I ask you to believe 
me when I say that I am in trouble through no 
fault of my own.” 

“I have found you both steady and honest, 
Lee. But the unforeseen will happen, you know, 
and a steady and an honest fellow may get him- 
self into a scrape. Come, now, confess that you 
are in some scrape. Tell me what it is, and you 
may find me no usurer.” 

“It is no scrape, sir, but more than that I 
cannot say. My trouble is another’s more than 
mine, and it is for that other’s sake that my lips 
are sealed.” 

“‘ This is a sort of language that I am not inte- 
rested in,” said Mr. Trimble, drily, “and it does 
not seem to me to strengthen your case. I have 
one more question to put to you. Does your 
uncle know of this business ?” 

“I have said nothing about it to any one, sir.” 

“From which I may conclude that you have 
good reasons for keeping it to yourself. Well, 
Lee, I am sorry for this, 1 am very sorry, but let’s 
waste no words over that. You ask me for a 
large loan and refuse to explain why you want it. 
Considering the relation between us, that would 
bea sufficient ground for my declining to advance 
the money. But I don’t wish to see a good clerk 
spoiled, or, for anything I know, ruined, for lack 
of a helping hand from his employer. I am will- 
ing to consider the matter further, but as you 
choose to take your own standing with me I'll 
take my own standing with you. How do you 
propose to—” 

At this juncture the door opened and the 
genial countenance of Mr. Jones appeared behind 
it. 

“Did you ring, sir?” 

“Ring? no! You know the sound of a bell, 
Mr. Jones, don’t you?” 

Mr. Jones apologised and retired. An eager 
and a curious man, Mr. Jones. 

“I was going to say,” continued Mr. Trimble, 
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‘‘how do you propose to repay me supposing I 
should advance you this sum, or a part of it?” 

“IT have thought of that, sir,” replied Arnold. 
“I can raise this sum, if at all, only on the security 
of my own services. It is for that reason I have 
ventured to ask you to be the lender. I propose 
to mortgage my services to you for a term of 
two years. You have shown your confidence in 
me by offzring to appoint me your manager, with 
a salary of £200 for the first year. Let me be 
your manager, and if you will lend me the sum 
I ask I will return you £150 of my salary at the 
end of the year. The remaining / 100 I will pay 
you in the following year. 

** What do you mean,” asked his master, slowly, 
‘‘when you say that you will return me / 150 of 
your salary at the end of the first year? Do you 
mean that you will give me a lump sum of £150 
in December next ?” 

“*No, sir,” answered Arnold. “I will make 
your risk as small as possible. The repayment of 
the loan shall commence at once. I mean that 
you shall pay me / 50 instead of £200 during the 
coming year.” 

“You propose in other words to manage my 
business on the salary of a junior clerk ?” 

‘That is what I propose, sir.” 

‘I decided to appoint you my manager, Lee,” 
said Mr. Trimble, with a pause between every other 
word, ‘‘under the impression that you were not 
only a trustworthy fellow, but that you had 
intelligence beyond your years. It seems to me, 
however, that you are little better than a fool. 
A madder bargain than this I never listened to.” 

“It may very well seem mad to you, sir. I do 
not mind the term, but it seems to me that at the 
worst I am proposing only to sacrifice a certain 
amount of salary for a couple of years. Two 
years of hard living should be no great trial toa 
man who has had to count his shillings all his 
life; and with the object I have in view the 
sacrifice looks small enough to me.” 

‘The sacrifice may be a great one or a small 
one to you; that is youraffairand not mine. But I 
have an interest of my own in this matter. I have 
proposed to increase your salary in making you 
my manager, and shall expect you to let that be 
seen. You can’t live like my manager, or look 
like my manager, on f 50 a year.” 

“I shall not be quite reduced to that amount, 
sir—not during the coming year, at any rate.” 

“You have no fortune, that I know; and your 
hands will be fuller of work here than they have 
been. You'll have precious little time for supple- 
menting your / 50 at any other occupation. No, 
Lee, you’re proposing a foolish thing, which it 
would not be right in me to accept. I think of 
my own business, but I can give a thought to 
your interests too; and I have seen enough of 
life to know that what you are asking of me is 
neither more nor less than that I should help you 
to ruin your own prospects. I can’t do that, and 
Iwon’t. Your proposal is impracticable and worse 
than impracticable. I will have nothing to say 
to it. If you must have your £250, go to a 
money-lender.” 

The door was opened again with a sudden im- 





pulsive movement, and once more the smiling 
features of Mr. Jones illumined the sanctum. 

“I think you rang that time, sir?” said the in- 
defatigable clerk. 

“No, I did not ring that time. Can’t you see 
that I am engaged, Mr. Jones? Don’t let me be 
disturbed again.” Mr. Jones murmured his 
apology and withdrew. 

Arnold stood by Mr. Trimble’s table, silent and 
downcast. 

“‘ Very well, sir,” he said respectfully. ‘‘ If you 
cannot assist me I will not trouble you further.” 

Was it a look in the eyes, those dark trustful 
eyes, with their momentary pleading? Was ita 
touch in the voice, or a mere unconscious gesture 
of the hand? What shadowy something was it 
that awoke in the secret chambers of the lawyer's 
heart a buried memory of Arnold’s mother ? 

“* Make a clean breast of it, Lee,” he said, in 
not unkindly accents. ‘Tell me this trouble of 
yours. Never fear to trust an old man. I have 
seen forty years more of life than you have.” 

“IT do not fear to trust you, sir, but—I cannot 
tell more than I have told.” 

Yes, it wasthere. The solicitor knew not what 
it was that moved him, save that by some spiritual 
process there had been fetched up in his mind 
the gentle image of this lad’s mother, whom he 
had known when Arnold was a child; who had 
once, on some errand of mercy, been a suppliant 
to him in this very room, and had pleaded not in 
vain. 

The man was capable, under strong emo- 
tional influence, of a warmth and generosity 
of action such as no average motive could provoke 
him to. A wave of feeling swept him now, and 
carried him beyond himself. It was an impulse 
of sheer sentiment; but is not sentiment the 
source and motor of most things that are done 
amongst us ? 

An instant’s hesitation; then he struck the 
desk with his hand, and with a half-angry move 
ment thrust himself back in his chair. 

“Fetch me my cheque-book,” he said, pointing 
to the safe. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE SCHEME ADVANCES. 


R. TRIMBLE hurriedly wrote and signed a 
cheque for £250, and handed it to Arnold, 
who received the slip of paper with the 

strangest feelings. 

But he was not allowed to speak, for, as he was 
about to open his lips, Mr. Trimble said, 

“There, that will do. If you are going to 
thank me you may as well return the cheque ; for 
I am doing a foolish thing, and if you give mea 
minute for reflection I shall most likely undo it. 
But it’s no gift, you know. I lend you the money 
on the terms you propose. Now get back home 
and finish your holiday. Tell Jones about that 
bill of costs, and then away with you.” 

‘‘ But, sir,” began Arnold, in a voice not quite 
steady, and with worlds of gratitude in those fine 
eyes of his, ‘‘I cannot go till you have let me 
sa — 

Mr. Trimble laid a vehement hand on the bell, 
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and the ever-ready Jones was present in an 
instant. 

Arnold saw that thanks were not to be per- 
mitted, so he simply bowed and withdrew. Ten 
minutes later he was out of the office, his cheeks 
red with victory, and his cheque in his pocket. 

He was in no mood for questioning the future. 
The present was enough. He had triumphed so 
far; never mind the rest. Even at such a mo- 
ment as this a more phlegmatic man might have 
stayed to think that the triumph had been dearly 
bought; not so Arnold. 

He was wildly elated that his scheme had so 
well succeeded ; how should he pause to ask him- 
self on what footing he would return to the office 
he had just quitted ? 

The first fruits of his enterprise he was sure of 
—had got it in his pocket—let the after fruit be 
what it might. 

Next, as to getting home. To-day or to- 
morrow? He had left sad hearts at home; they 
must be lightened as speedily as possible, and 
Arnold was the only one who could lighten them. 
It was a question merely of the railway. 

He looked at his watch; it wanted five minutes 
of eleven. Excellent! for he remembered a train 
leaving town a few minutes after twelve, by which 
he might reach the station at the other end at 
about seven in the evening. It would be neces- 
sary to walk home from there, but he could 
manage that with f 250 in Bank of England notes 
for company. The midday train then by all 
means, and there was just time to execute the 
vicar’s commissions besides. 

That journey home was a delightful one ; better 
even than the last, three days before. 

Marian was to go abroad; it was Arnold who 
would send her. She was to get back the 
health she had been robbed of, Arnold being the 
physician-in-chief. Then there was the sweet- 
ness of doing it all in secret. 

Over this Arnold thought long, and resolved 
that the lieutenant was the only other person who 
could, in justice to Marian, be admitted to the 
plot. To admit him was necessary, for to him 
the money must be given; but no one else, not 
even his uncle, could fairly be told what Arnold 
had done. 

The little wayside station was reached at last, a 
good half-hour beyond the time. There was no 
conveyance there. Job met the earlier train, for 
by the seven o’clock there was not a passenger 
once in six months who was worth the taking up. 

But Arnold knew the path through the fields, a 
broad, well-beaten track, at least four miles shorter 
than the road. 

Long months after, walking alone by night 
through the streets of London, he recalled the 
pleasure of that lonely tramp through the wide 
wintry fields and by the edges of wind-swept 
moors, with the deep, dark sky above, and the 
tender fretwork of the stars. There was such 
accord above and below, with all sounds hushed, 
except for the occasional beating of the wind 
amongst the branches of the trees, and the faint 
far-off chorus of the waves. 

The rioto@s gladness of heart with which he 








had started on his journey had given way to a 
feeling of sober happiness; but there was a little 
leaping of the pulse now and then, when he put 
his hand up to the pocket-book that held the 
notes into which he had converted the cheque, or 
thought of the light that would break over the 
lieutenant’s features when he showed them, and 
told him they were for Marian’s use. 

And strange new feelings began to steal into 
his heart about Marian. He had made for him- 
self a new relation to her. Along with love was 
joined now the sense that he had become her pro- 
tector—better than that, he hoped to be her 
deliverer. 

It was a little after nine o’clock when Arnold 
reached the Vicarage. There were curious sounds 
proceeding from the house, which made him pause 
for a moment in some alarm, but he was reassured 
on going nearer to find that. they came from the 
vicar and his harmonium. The old man was prac- 
tising a Christmas anthem. Seated at the har- 
monium, his coat-tails sweeping the ground, his 
big body swaying slowly to and fro, he thundered 
forth in magnificent and most inappropriate style 
a sweetly simple tune of Christmas. 

“Hullo, my Ulysses!” he exclaimed when 
Arnold showed himself in the room. “Are ye 
back already ?- Ah, trains and the telegraph were 
made for fellows like you! Is Trimble’s business 
settled, eh ?” 

‘“* Yes, and yours too, uncle—Trimble’s in half 
an hour, and yours in five minutes.” 

“Good! If I’d had those copper caps, though, 
there’d ha’ been a hare in the pot for you now. 
Have ye supped ?” 

“No; I’m famished!” 

“Hum! Keturah’s a-bed, and Ann off to the 
village with broth for one of them. But take up 
the lamp, and we’ll look into the larder; I’m 
hungry myself. I don’t know, but I'd rather go 
to London and back in four-and-twenty hours 
than spend two holloaing of anthems. Steady 
with the lamp!” 

“Is Marian any better, uncle ?” 

“‘She’s as gay as the morning, but droops.at 
times. Poor Lem is fathoms deep in the Slough 
of Despond. You see, it’s.a question of two 
hundred pounds at the very least, and how it’s to 
be raised I don’t know. Hang the boy! he looks 
quite cheerful!” 

‘The money tust certainly be raised, uncle. 
I’m afraid two hundred pounds wouldn’t’ be 
enough. But let us look for some supper.” 

Arnold slept that night like Adam in Paradise. 
The next morning, while dressing, a thought 
occurred to him in the form of a questidm 
Would the lieutenant, any more than Marian, be 
willing to accept his help if he knew the terms on 
which the cheque had been procured ? 

It seemed doubtful. Arnold therefore must riot 
tell too much of the interview with Mr. Trimble. 
The major part of the secret must be his own 
after all. And, casting it over in his mind, he 
could not but see that he was yet far from the 
point at which he might venture to congratulate 
himself on the satisfactory issue of his task. The 
money he had got. So far so good. But how 
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many practical difficulties remained to be dealt 
with ! 

Success, in fact, as Master Arnold had to assure 
himself, is a relative term. 

He had brought himself into a delicate, if not 
indeed a quite abnormal position. 

His chance of complete success lay in the utter 
helplessness of the lieutenant. The verdict of the 
doctors was decisive; Arnold knew that he was 
the only person who could give effect to it. This 
accordingly was his opportunity. 

“Well, boy,” said the vicar, when Arnold came 
down to breakfast, ‘‘ you look something heartier 
than you did the day before yesterday. You 
might put a little comfort into Lem with a face 
like that. Lem will be over here by-and-by, and, 
between you and me, I don’t feel quite equal to 
him this morning. We had such a talking bout 
yesterday over this business of poor Marian’s that 
I’m as dry as our well! Take him in hand you, 
and say something comfortable. I gave it to him 
all on the other side.” 

“Well, uncle, if you want to be out of the way 
for a while you had better make yourself scarce at 
once, for I see the lieutenant coming up the 
road.” 

“Very well, I shall scuttle. If you succeed in 
putting some cheer into him, bring him out to me. 
I fear me I am a very selfish man, but I have to 
preach glad tidings the day after to-morrow, and 
poor Lem’s face is a text for Good Friday.” 

Now the real truth of the vicar’s unwillingness 
to meet his friend that morning was that neither 
of them had mental resources sufficient for a crisis 
like the present, and they had completely ex- 
hausted one another on the previous day. Parson 
Paul would have been a superb figure at the head 
of an army of crusaders, and quite in his element 
in leading a forlorn hope; but his mental armoury 
was not such as a man might boast of. Rather 
was he of the calibre of that doughty medizval 
priest who, because of his vows, never fought with 
any weapon sharper than a mace. 

Consequently, in discussing with the lieutenant 
the possibility of carrying out the doctor’s com- 
mands he had found himself at the end of his 
tether when he had declared, briefly and peremp- 
torily, that as Marian had been ordered abroad, 
abroad she must immediately go. 

“Yes, Paul, yes,” had pleaded the lieutenant in 
his mild, irresolute way; “ but it is not sufficient 
to say that. You see, Paul, it is as though you 
told a man on a treeless island in the middle of 
the sea that his only hope of safety lay in making 
for himself a boat.” 

“‘The advice would be none the less good were 
I able to assist him to his boat or not,” responded 
the vicar. “I tell you that, somehow or other, the 
means must be found, Lem.” 

“It is true. It is very true, Paul: else the 
poor girl will die. But how to find these means, 
Paul ?” 

And then the vicar had stormed, and said that 
Lem was unreasonable; whereas, though he had 
plainly shown him what course to take, there was 
no getting him to take it. 

This had not tended to lighten the lieutenant’s 








distress, and he looked the picture of desolation 
as he approached the Vicarage at breakfast-time 
that morning. He appeared, in truth, so com- 
pletely vanquished that Arnold felt there could be 
no very serious difficulty in prevailing on him to 
accept the help he had to offer. He saw his way 
more clearly and shaped his plan accordingly. 

He went to meet the lieutenant at the door. 

“So soon back, Arnold? When I was your 
age it would have occupied a week at least to go 
and come from London. But I am glad you are 
returned; I have hardly spoken with you since 
this sore trouble has come upon me.” 

“Come in, and let us talk, lieutenant. My 
uncle has just gone out. How do you find Marian 
to-day ?” 

“‘I thank God, she seems better. But she is 
never the same for long together: very bright 
now, and then depressed and drooping; and the 
trouble with the chest continues.” 

“That trouble with the chest is what I do not 
like,” said Arnold. 

“You are right, Arnold; it is the gravest 
symptom. That is what the doctor at Cambridge 
said; and our good doctor says the same. She 
has a troublesome cough at times.” 

“Then her being brighter in spirits at one time 
than at another is, I fear, not to be trusted,” said 
Arnold, trying to lead steadily and gradually up to 
his point. ‘The trouble with the chest must be 
the main thing. Can that be cured while she 
stays here?” 

‘“*They say that it is not possible,” answered 
the lieutenant, shaking his head. 

“In that case, lieutenant, have you thought of 
any means by which she may be sent abroad ?” 

“IT can see no way by which it may be done. 
Oh, Arnold, is it not terrible to know that there is 
but one course open, and that impossible! All 
my care for her to end in this! What can I do, 
Arnold? You know how it stands with me: I 
am quite crippled; I have not twenty pounds of 
ready money.” 

“‘ Is there no friend who could help ?” 

“No; there is none: I am quite solitary. One 
does not make new friends here, and you know 
how seldom I have been from home these many 
years. Marian and her little sister have been my 
care; I have lived for them. Those who knew 
me once must almost have forgotten my name.” 

*‘ Suppose that I could be of some help, lieute- 
nant ?” 

“‘Ay, indeed, Arnold, ay: I know that no 
one would help us more quickly or more gladly, if 
it might be.” 

The lieutenant said this kindly, but as one 
might give assent to some general proposition of 
rather remote import. 

“Yes, but, lieutenant, suppose that I am in- 
deed able ?” said Arnold again. 

“Eh? What do you mean, Arnold?” an- 
swered the lieutenant, as if Arnold’s words had 
suddenly acquired some meaning for him. 

“I mean this, lieutenant, that if you are willing, 
for Marian’s sake, to accept help from me, I am 
able to render it.” 

In saying this Arnold felt an artkiety which, by 
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a strong effort, he managed to conceal from the 
lieutenant. 

**Why, my dear Arnold,” he replied, ‘if you 
are indeed able to render us some little help you 
know that it will be accepted willingly and gladly. 
But I think you do not know how great my needs 
are. Paul and myself talked this out yesterday, 
and decided that if Marian were to go away—the 
Cambridge doctor advised Madeira—f200, at 
least, would be wanted. / 200, Arnold! A for- 
tune to us.” 

“Yes, a large sum, no doubt, lieutenant ; but I 
can give you that, and fifty pounds more—imme- 
diately.” 

“You, Arnold? You! £250!” and the lieu- 
tenant fixed his mild grey eyes on him, wide 
open and filled with astonishment. 

For answer Arnold took a sheaf of notes from 
his pocket-book, unfolded them, and spread them 
before the lieutenant. 

The lieutenant stared at the paper in blank 
amazement, put out his hand and touched it, then 
pushed it hurriedly from him, and said, trembling, 

““No; I cannot; I will not. It is not right. 
Take back your money, Arnold.” 

“For Marian’s sake,” said Arnold, and pushed 
the notes towards him again. 

‘I say I will not touch them,” replied the old 
man, but his tone faltered, and he looked wist- 
fully, almost hungrily, at the notes. 

“For Marian’s sake,” Arnold said again. “‘ You 
cannot refuse it for her sake, lieutenant.” 

““God help me! you are tempting me. But I 
will not take it, for it is not right. How is it 
possible that you can offer me this great sum ?” 

“You do not think that I have come by it dis- 
honestly, lieutenant ?” 

“No, no; I know you too well. That was not 
my thought. But you must have made some 
great sacrifice. You must—” 

“‘What sacrifice would be great to me if I 
might save Marian’s life ?” replied Arnold. 

‘“*Ay, ay: that is very noble of you, Arnold. 
But you must have pledged yourself heavily for 
this; and if so you will come to repent it—very 
grievously, perhaps. It is your good heart has 
prompted you to this: but how can I let you do 
rashly, on an unconsidered impulse, what may 
bring harm on you hereafter? You are young, 
and cannot afford to jeopardise your future. I 
pray you take back your money.” 

** Listen to me, lieutenant. Iam richer than I 
was, much richer. You do not know what my 
position is now. It is six months since you and I 
talked over my affairs; since then Mr. Trimble 
has made me his manager. How do you know what 
money I may have saved? Believe me, when I 
say that I am well able to put this money in your 
hands for Marian’s use. Now, let us see how the 
matter stands with you. You have told me how 
powerless you are; and Marian’s life is at stake. 
Surely these two grounds are more than sufficient. 
I say you mus/ take this money.” 

“But your future, Arnold, your future. You 
must not put that in jeopardy.” 

** No, dear lieutenant, and I do not intend to. 
Come, Iet us make an end. It will not be kind 





either to Marian or to me if you hesitate any 
longer.” 

Now the poor lieutenant was honestly and most 
sorely perplexed. When he thought of Marian 
he longed to close his fingers on the notes. 
When he thought of Arnold he was tormented by 
fears that the young man was straitening if not 
crippling himself to do this great act of generosity. 
So for his conscience’ sake he made one more 
effort to dissuade him. 

“I cannot receive this as a gift, Arnold,” he 
said, “and if I take it as a loan how can I hope 
to repay you?” 

But Arnold was ready with his answer. 

“This is quite another argument, lieutenant,” 
said he. ‘ And this we can discuss another day.” 

“Well, then,” replied the lieutenant, who really 
saw no course but to yield, “if Marian will con- 
sent I will consent too.” 

‘‘What are you saying, sir?” cried Arnold, in 
alarm. ‘“‘ Marian! But you must not tell Aer of 
this. No, no; this must be our secret—yours 
and mine, lieutenant. Of course Marian would 
not consent; how could she? With you it is 
quite different; but think what a position hers 
would be if she knewof this. I have not breathed 
a syllable to any one but you. My uncle, even, 
does not knowa word of it; nor must he. In 
justice to Marian it must be kept from her, and 
from every one else.” 

The lieutenant saw and acknowledged the force 
of this. 

“Then no more remains but for you to take 
and put up these notes. Come, I have won you 
over, have I not? You will not let scruples of 
any sort override the question whether or no 
Marian’s life is to be saved ?” 

Here at length the old lieutenant fairly broke 
down and cried. 

“You have overcome me, Arnold,” he said. 
“IT cannot resist any longer. I pray God I may 
be doing you no wrong. I will take your money 
for my dear child’s sake.” 

Then the lieutenant pledged his faith to Arnold 
to keep the matter a secret between them, and 
took the roll of notes from Arnold’s hands and 
laid it away in his inner pocket. 

“And now,” said Arnold, “I shall not stay 
here much longer, for it is better I should be out 
of the way. In a day or two I shall return to 
town, but we shall be able to talk much before I 
go. Meanwhile you must see Marian, and tell 
her that you have decided she must go away as 
the doctors have ordered.” 

“It will be very difficult,” said the lieutenant. 

“We will all help you,” said Arnold. 

** But your uncle, what will he say? He knows 
how impossible it is for me to find the money.” 

It was a trait of the lieutenant’s character, 
which amounted almost to weakness, that he 
always saw the difficulties of a scheme more 
readily than its possibilities. 

“My uncle? Oh, we must mystify him,” 
replied Arnold, to whom, now that he had con- 
quered the lieutenant, and compelled him to 
secrecy, all other obstacles seemed trivial. 

Then, seeing the lieutenant full of a tremulous 
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anxiety to get home and talk to Marian, he pro- 
posed to him to return to the Vineyard at once ; 
and the lieutenant, without waiting to see the 
vicar, set off at once. 

“Say that I shall come over immediately,” 
called out Arnold, as the lieutenant went through 
the gate, and added, ‘but I shall wait until I 
think that you have brought her round, you 
know.” 

Then, with a lighter heart than he had known 
for full three days, he went in search of his uncle 
to acquaint him that he had succeeded in raising 
the lieutenant’s spirits. 

The lieutenant went home much faster than he 
had come, but when he had turned the bend of the 
road, and knew that he was unobserved, he 
stood still a moment and lifted his hat, and some 
silent word or two of prayerful gratitude broke 
from his heart and mounted skywards. 

Then he went on, and braced himself for .an 
interview with Marian. 

Now, Marian, knowing how heavily her uncle 
had taxed himself for some years past to provide 
for her own and her sister’s education, had not 
ceased to insist that the doctors must be dis- 
regarded, and that she could not and would not 
go away. 

They had talked of this and of nothing else during 
the past two days. In the morning, while she 
was stronger and her mind unexhausted, the lieu- 
tenant was quite unable to prevail with her, for 
she had much energy of will, and saw things 
clearly, and besides that she had been accustomed 
to her own way with him. 

But later in the day, when her powers began to 
flag, she would let the lieutenant talk on, and he 
indeed knew that her physical weakness, which 
always vanquished her in the end, gave him his 
only chance. 

‘‘ Has Armold come back, uncle ?” 
when the lieutenant presented himself. 

“Yes, dear, yes. He returned last night ; came 
by the midday train, and walked all the way from 
Threndon. He told me to say that he would be 
over to sec you immediately. We have had some 
little talk together.” 

“Well, I’m glad of. that, Uncle Lemuel, 
because it seems to have done you good. Did my 
name occur in the conversation? I seem to be 
the only topic just now. Has Arnold been tell- 
ing you that the doctors are very foolish gentle- 
men ?” 

‘‘No, indeed, dear; he is of my opinion, 
namely, that the doctors are quite right.” 

‘** And is no one of my opinion, uncle ? 

“No one, dear.” 

“Well, that is very unkind, but it does not 
shake me in the least. I am twice as well as 
when we left Cambridge, and if I go on improving 
at this rate I shall be better than ever in a fort- 
night.” 

“In a fortnight, my dear child, I hope that you 
will be many hundred miles from here.” 

The lieutenant said this with so firm an air 
that Marian gave him a look in which amusement 
was mingled with genuine surprise. Hitherto it 
had been, ‘“‘ My dear, I fear that you must go. 


she asked, 


” 











Somehow or other we shall find the means.” But 


‘‘many hundred miles in a fortnight!” this was 


clinching matters with a will. 

‘What a dreadfully cruel wish, Uncle Lemuel!” 
she said. 

‘“* Marian, my dear,” he replied, “‘ we must be 
in earnest, we must be very much in earnest. I 
do not like you to jest on a matter so serious.” 

“‘No, dear uncle; the prospect of being many 
hundred miles from Three Dykes in a fortnight 
sounds a very poor jest to me. Just as if I had 
not shown you over and over again these last two 
days, Uncle Lemuel, that this is entirely out of 
the question.” 

‘Far from that, Marian; it is absolutely neces- 
sary. Since I have talked with Arnold this morn- 
ing, I am more strongly persuaded of it than 
ever.” 

“‘IT wish Arnold had stayed in town, then!” 
she exclaimed. 

“IT think that every day you remain here is a 
danger to you, dear,” went on the lieutenant. 
“‘Your cough is worse than when we left Cam- 
bridge.” 

“Phoebe’s cough is twenty times as bad as 
mine, uncle. Why should not Phoebe seek change 
of air hundreds of miles from Three Dykes ?” 

‘*Phoebe has a cough and gets r.1 of it in a 
week, dear.” 

“If you will give me a fortnight, uncle, I will 
get rid of mine.” 

‘*No, no, dear niece, it cannot be. You must 
let the matter be taken out of your hands. It is 
I who must decide for you. You must be removed 
as quickly as possible.” 

“You are ruining yourself for me, Uncle 
Lemuel,” she insisted, gently. 

‘** Nonsense, my dear, nonsense. Who has put 
such a foolish idea into your head. I have 
thought it all over this morning more closely 
than before, and I can see my way quite clearly.” 

“All this is very sudden, uncle. It has hap- 
pened since Arnold returned from London. I 
wonder whether Arnold has anything to do with 
_t ow 

“A great deal, dear. He has represented 
matters to me in anew light. You know I had 
hardly spoken with him until this morning.” 

“I begin to think that Arnold is a very wonder- 
ful person,” said Marian. 

**He has an excellent head; yes, and an excel- 
lent heart,” answered her uncle, with his hand on 
the pocket that contained the notes. 

** And Arnold has said that Iamto go? Where 
is it 1 am to go, Uncle Lemuel ?” 

“* The Cambridge doctor spoke of Madeira.” 

A very good place, I am sure, Uncle Lemuel.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, Marian; and 
to think that you have brought yourself to agree 
with us.” 

‘‘But I have not, dear uncle. I remain quite 
unshaken. You shall not send me to Madeira, for 
I will not go.” 

The lieutenant rose with a pained look on his 
face, and made as if he would leave the room. 
Marian laid her hand on his, and restrained 
him. 
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“Uncle Lemuel, please do not be angry with 
me,” she said. ‘It is of you that I think and not 
of myself. I cannot let you do this for me, be- 
cause I know that you are not able. I know what 
sacrifices you have made and would make for me. 
But this one is not necessary—it is not, dear 
uncle, indeed. These doctors do not know. 
Let us wait for a little while, and we will talk of 
it again if I do not mend. Arnold has fright- 
ened you; you are both too anxious.” 

“Too anxious we cannot be, my darling niece, 
for it may be that we know more than you do. 
But we will say no more to-day. You are tired, 
and must rest awhile, for Arnold will be here pre- 
sently.” 

But Arnold tarried. He felt a certain constraint 
about seeing her just now, so he waited, and did 
not go until the afternoon. 

He learned then that Marian had just retired to 
her own room. The doctor had been with her, 
and found her in a condition of exhaustion, and 
had said that she must be quiet for the remainder 
of the day. 

She left a message for Arnold asking him if he 
remembered that the next day was Christmas Eve, 
and expressing a hope that his uncle and he would 
come over in the evening that they might not miss 
their usual gathering. She would reserve herself 
for the evening, she said, and trusted to be quite 
able to receive her guests. It had been a custom 
of the two families to meet on Christmas Eve, 
sometimes at the Vicarage, sometimes at the 
Vineyard. 

Arnold saw the lieutenant and learned what had 
taken place between him and Marian. 

“Marian is a very good girl,” said the lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘and I have had great difficulty in per- 
suading her. Indeed, Arnold, I cannot say that I 
have succeeded yet. She wants to be given a 
chance to recover at home, though I tried to make 
her know that she could never be well here. Some 
things that she said are heavy on my conscience. 
It troubled me not a little that she insisted on 
speaking of my sacrifice and the like—I, that am 
doing it with your money, Arnold!” 

“That is not at all the way to look at it, lieu- 
tenant. That part of the matter is settled between 
you and me, and at an end; and I am more than 
grateful that you have let me find the means. The 
main thing now is to win Marian over as quickly 
as may be. I'll tell you what: write to the doctor 
at Cambridge, and get his support. Let him re- 
peat by letter what he said to you at the college; 
and Dr. Grey must speak more strongly to Marian 
herself. Sit down at: once, lieutenant ; you have 
half an hour before post-time. Ask him to 
reply at once,°and you will get his letter on 
Christmas Day.” 

So the lieutenant, in the earnestness and inno- 
cence of his heart, sat down and wrote an urgent 
letter to Dr. Wilson, who had shown a more than 
common interest in the case of this fair patient. 

“*Come over to the Vicarage in the evening,” 
said Arnold to the lieutenant as he was leaving. 
“Uncle Paul must back us up too, though, as I 
said, we shall have to mystify him a little.” 

Thus these two plotters worked at their plot, 








and the meshes were drawn more closely around 
the victim. 


CHAPTER VIII.—MARIAN’S ANSWER. 


N the next day Marian was not well enough to 
receive her friends. 

‘* Suppose we wait until the day after to-morrow, 
dear?” said the lieutenant, who conjectured that 
he would then be in receipt of Dr. Wilson’s reply. 

The lieutenant was beginning to feel a mild 
complaisance—almost even a childlike pride—in 
his conspirator’s part. The little meeting was 
postponed to the day after Christmas Day. 

These two days the lieutenant and Arnold had 
their heads together a good deal, and Parson 
Paul, who had neither gift nor relish for stratagem 
or plot, but was for carrying all matters by assault 
and battery, began to sniff and look contemptuous. 
But he was curious notwithstanding. 

** What is it you’re twisting up between ye, you 
two there?” he asked; and went on: ‘‘ Lem has 
swelled a good two inches since you came back 
from town, Master Arnold, and struts like a 
Pharisee! What’s it all about ?” 

**You are humorous, Paul, you are humorous,” 
answered the lieutenant in his soft acquiescent 
way. ‘* The increase in my size is, I trust, a mere 
pleasant fancy of yours; and as for strutting— 
well, well!—if I have carried myself a little more 
bravely these last two days, it is, I suppose, be- 
cause Arnold here has shown himself a skilled 
counsellor in helping me with a plan whereby 
Marian may go abroad.” 

** Arnold is a fine fellow. And my counsel—eh ? 
Mine was the foolish counsel of Ahitophel ?” 

‘“*No, no, Paul. You have ashrewd and mellow 
wisdom of your own—” began his friend, but the 
vicar cut him short with one of his stentorian 
laughs. 

“Aaron’s beard! What aman is this Lemuel 
with his sarcasms. But what’s your plan, Lem ?” 

“Well, well, now, ’tis not shaped yet, you know, 
Paul. But Arnold here has made it so clear that 
Marian must go, and that without delay, that I 
have resolved on sending her so soon as the 
matter can be well and properly arranged. You 
see, Paul, as Arnold says, it is a question of life or 
death, and no middle way at all; so that, at any 
and every cost, she must go.” 

“Why, all this is what I have said myself—no 
more and no less,” observed the vicar. 

“Yes, Paul, yes, you did very truly and stoutly say 
it, but I did not see then my course quite so clearly 
as—God be thanked!—I see it now. But, Paul, 
I want you to say to Marian all that you said to 
me; at least, without telling her in so many words 
what her real danger is; I want you to speak 
strongly, and say that if the means can be pro- 
vided—as they must be—it will not be right in 
her to put difficulties in the way.” 

“But the means, Lem ?. Where ave they ?” 

“Well, Paul,” replied the lieutenant, a shade 
more decisively than was his wont, “I have 
decided to make myself responsible. Even if 
some small sacrifice were necessary, is this a situ- 
ation in which I should hesitate at that? No, 
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no! but you need not say anything to Marian 
about sacrifice. Yes, yes, it can be managed. 
Arnold has made it much clearer.” 

“Arnold, as I have already said, is a fine 
fellow,” answered the vicar. “ Well, I shall talk 
to Marian, Lem. Come, come, we'll do it yet— 
as—hem !—as I always said we would.” 

“Thank you, Paul, thank you; you are full of 
comfort. Yes, by God’s will, if shall be done.” 

The vicar might have had his suspicions, but 
he said nothing. That Arnold could have un- 
folded the secret of this sudden and surprising 
fertility of resource on the part of the lieutenant, 
his uncle well believed; but he was, of course, 
far from imagining the real nature or extent of 
Arnold’s implication in the matter. He was mys- 
tified, in short ; which, as we have seen, it was the 
desire and intention of the plotters that he should 
be. 


The day after Christmas Day came a letter 
from Dr. Wilson, which was all that the lieute- 
nant had wished. Dr. Wilson wrote at con- 
siderable length, and in a strain of quite em- 
phatic kindliness. He repeated, with added 
stress, what he had told the lieutenant at Cam- 
bridge, as to the extreme and urgent gravity of 
Narian’s case. The phthisical symptoms, he 
said, were not possible to be mistaken, and delay 
in procuring the necessary change of climate for 
the patient might be followed by the worst conse- 
quences. He had recommended Madeira, and on 
further thought was persuaded that no better place 
could be chosen. He gathered from Lieutenant 
Dean’s letter that there was some slight difficulty in 
arranging the journey and other matters, and took 
the liberty therefore of offering a suggestion. He 
had spoken on the subject with Mrs. Wilson, who 
had reminded him that a friend of theirs, an 
elderly widow lady residing in London, who gene- 
rally spent the early part of the year abroad, was 
intending to sail for Madeira in the second week 
of January. Mrs. Wilson felt sure that their 
friend, Mrs. Warren, would, if Lieutenant and 
Miss Dean desired it, very gladly accept Miss 
Dean’s company to Madeira. Would Lieutenant 
and Miss Dean like Mrs. Wilson to communicate 
with Mrs. Warren ? 

The lieutenant showed the letter to Arnold, 
who said that nothing could be better. The sub- 
stance of it he told to Marian, but that independent 
young lady continued to insist that there was no 
occasion for her uncle to beggar himself by send- 
ing her to Madeira, or anywhere else. Neverthe- 
less the lieutenant saw, with quiet happiness, that 
her resolution began to be shaken. It could not 
well be otherwise. She lacked the sustained 
strength necessary to oppose the battery of argu- 
ment and appeal with which the lieutenant, the 
vicar, and Arnold in turn assailed her. 

This was the situation on the afternoon of the 
day after Christmas Day. 

At five in the evening thevicar and Arnold set out 
for the Vineyard. Ann Hanoch and Keturah follow- 
ed at a proper distance ; for when the two families 
came together for a set festival, Marian enter- 
tained the gentlemen in the parlour, and Phoebe 





or Ann, as the case might be, made cheer for the 
domestics in the kitchen. Keturah carried a smalk 
parcel in one hand and a large parcel in the other. 
The small parcel contained Ann Hanoch’s cap, 
the large one the vicar’s music. 

“Don’t get up, my dear,” said the vicar to 
Marian, when Phcebe had ushered the visitors 
with becoming ceremony into the parlour. ‘“* What 
does it matter where the mistletoe hangs? By 
your leave, I’ll kiss you where you are.” 

“‘T was not thinking of the mistletoe, Mr. Brun- 
skill,” she said. 

** No, my dear, but I was.” 

Arnold had said good-bye to his mistletoe pri- 
vileges many a long day since; which was the 
worse for Arnold. 

“Uncle Lemuel, will you ring for tear” said 
Marian. ‘“ Mr. Brunskill, you have brought your 
music, I hope ?” 

“Not I, indeed. No, I’ve given over singing. 
As for the anthems, John Finch shall try his 
hand at the next.” 

‘* Phoebe,” said Arnold, “tell Keturah to give 
you my uncle’s music.” And the roll was brought 
and deposited on the piano; and the laugh went 
against the vicar, whose musical vanities were a 
standing joke between the two families. 

After tea, the two schemers set Parson Paul to 
ply Marian’ with fresh arguments. Fresh argu- 
ments the vicar had none, but he endeavoured to 
obey instructions. 

“I always said, my dear, that you would prove 
a good and sensible girl,” began the vicar, when 
Arnold and the lieutenant had withdrawn to 
another room to pretend to play draughts. 

“I don’t feel at all sure that your words have 
been verified, Mr. Brunskill,” she laughed. 

*“*To the letter,” answered the vicar. ‘‘ Here’s 
the matter now well settled. Place selected, 
chaperone found, and you consenting with smiles. 
What could be fitter? In a few months we shall 
have you back sound and well.” 

“‘Not so fast, please, Mr. Brunskill. I have 
given no consent yet, and a smiling one I shalb 
nevet give. Now, Mr. Brunskill, really and truly 
—do you not think it would be exceedingly 
wicked of me to go away, and put Uncle Lemueb 
to such great expense ?” 

“Eh? Well, do you know, I shouldn’t wonder 
if Lem were a richer man than we make him out: 
to be. He may have a little mine somewhere.” 

“* How can you say that, Mr. Brunskill. He is 
as poor as poor can be, and I have been helping 
to make him poorer. I think it would be mean 
of me to go to Madeira.” 

The vicar beat his brain for those new and 
cogent arguments he was to have employed; but 
they were not there. He had done his all when 
he had gone over again the little bit of ground he 
had already traversed a dozen times. 

‘* Well, my dear, let me hear what you have to 
say for your own case,” he began, and thereby 
laid for himself a trap into which Marian would 
assuredly have drawn him, but for an interruption 
from one of the conspirators in chief. 

Catching the drift of the vicar’s last sentence, 
Arnold, with a sign to the lieutenant, jumped up 
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and returned quickly to the room where Marian 
and the parson were. 

“‘Were you asking for your music-case, Uncle 
Paul? It is on the piano. Marian, please ask 
him to sing; the lieutenant is bringing the 
draught-board in here.” 

The vicar was not sorry to be released; and 
so far as the scheme was concerned it was well 
that he had been, for in another quarter of an 








“THIS WAS A RUSE OF YOURS, SIR. 


—_ Marian would have won him over to her 
side. 

Marian made a comical moue at Arnold, but 
yielded with a good grace; she perceived that she 
was destined to lose the day. 

“Give me the music, Arnold,” she said, “‘ and 
let me choose something for Mr. Brunskill. See, 
Mr. Brunskill, here is Zhe Woodpecker, your especial 
favourite, and mine too. Sing us Zhe Woodpecker 
Tapping.” 

_ A-voice the vicar had, but his unsparing use of 
it in the open air—as, in cheering the hounds 
when he encountered the hunt, and holloaing 
about the garden—had somewhat spoiled it for 





the piano. A rousing ballad he could sing, but 
his friends humoured his cherished fancy that his 
forte in music was the sentimental. 

He opened the piano with a show of great un- 
willingness, and the lieutenant fetched his chair 
from the opposite corner beside him. 

Arnold took the seat his uncle had vacated by 
Marian’s sofa. 

** This was a ruse of vours, sir” she said softly; 








“your uncle never asked for his music-case, 
and you know it. Ten minutes more and I should 
have convinced him; then we two would have 
been a match for Uncle Lemuel and you.” 

“Was it not cleverly done ?” answered Arnold 
with twinkling eyes. 

“In your point of view, I suppose it was,” said 
Marian, “but very unfair in mine. You have 
fenced me in on every side, but I mean to be twice 
as obstinate now.” 

Arnold became serious, and dropping his voice, 
he said *“‘ You know to what purpose all this is 
done.” ‘ 

“To make poor Uncle Lemuel poorer.” 
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‘No, to make you rich—rich in the health you 
had six months ago.” 

‘Well, if that is your object, you are going 
to work the wrong way; for all this talking and 
fretting about it is making me worse.” 

‘“‘ But it rests with you alone, dear Marian, to 
end all this.” 

‘“‘T will not end it by giving in. Please, Arnold, 
be on my side,” she pleaded almost tearfully. 
‘« Persuade Uncle Lemuel that I shall get better at 
home more quickly than anywhere else.” 

‘“‘T could not persuade him to that if I tried.” 

** But try.” 

“‘T cannot, Marian, for it would be against my 
own convictions.” 

** Why is it that you are all so set upon having 
me away ?” she asked, looking steadily at him. 

‘“‘ Because the doctors have insisted on it as ab- 
solutely necessary.” 

‘“‘ But if the doctors insist on what cannot be 
done—what then, Arnold ?” 

“Here is the answer to that Marian—that it 
can be done.” 

This conversation was being carried on in an 
undertone, out of respect for the feelings of the 
musician. But the vicar, in fact, cared nothing 
for the attentiveness of his audience ; and his wood- 
pecker continued vigorously to tap the hollow 
oak-tree. The lieutenant, sitting beside him, beat 
time gently with his finger on the arm of the 
chair, and whispered encouragingly between the 
verses, “‘Excellent, excellent. You are very tuneful 
to-night, Paul.” But he glanced all the while out 
of the corners of his eyes at Marian and Arnold. 
When the vicar had finished the song, he began 
it again. 

“It is since you came back the second time that 
Uncle Lemuel has been so ardent about my going 
away,” said Marian. 

‘““No, Marian, no; he has been ardent about it 
ever since you returned from Cambridge.” 

“Yes, but it is only within the last two days 
that he has said positively 1 am to go. How is 
that, Arnold ?” 

“I suppose he was not so clear about the 
means then.” 

** And how is it he is so clear now ?” 

“Well, you see, we have all been talking about 
it a great deal the last two or three days, and the 
lieutenant has come to recognise that it is not at 
all so difficult as he thought at first.” 

‘“*T don’t understand it a bit,” she said, and 
sighed and looked very wistfully and pleadingly 
at Arnold, as though she knew there were some 
secret he was treasuring, which she would win 
from him by the mute entreaty of her eyes. 

But Arnold only smiled, and said there was 
nothing she needed to learn; she had but to give 
way and do as they all begged her. 

All this while the Rev. Paul’s woodpecker con- 
tinued diligently to tap the hollow oak-tree, and 
the lieutenant to murmur between the verses that 
the vicar was very tuneful that evening. 

“Tell me faithfully, Arnold,” said Marian, “ for 
I believe you know more than I do, whether you 
think Uncle Lemuel can afford to send me 
away ?” 








‘**T know that he can,” answered Arnold; “ with 
some small sacrifice, he can.” 

** And will you not tell me how, Arnold ?’ 

** What can there be to tell, Marian, dear? You 
go to Madeira for awhile instead of to college, 
that is all. And even if there were some small 
sacrifice to be made, what would that be to him ? 
You must think of yourself and of all that you 
want to do at college. The doctors will not let 
you touch your books again till you are well, and 
they say that you will never be well unless you 
go abroad immediately.” 

“To whom did they say that, Arnold 

** To the lieutenant. You will go, dear Marian, 
will you not ?” 

‘And you, Arnold ; would you have me go?” 

** How can you ask, after what I have told you ? 
What should I doto know that you were wasting 
here, with health waiting for you in Madeira? 
You will go, Marian?” 

The lieutenant held his breath as he watched 
them from beneath his eyelashes; for his instinct 
told him at what point they were. 

“Yes,” answered Marian, “I will go;” and 
with this she seemed quite exhausted, and lay 
back with her eyes closed. 

At the same moment the Rev. Paul’s wood- 
pecker ceased its operations on the hollow oak- 
tree. 
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CHAPTER IX.—THE ISSUE OF THE SCHEME. 


WO days later Arnold returned to town. 

No man ever felt more genuinely happy. It 
had all marched so splendidly; only just a little 
obstacle here and there, to try his mettle; and the 
goal won so easily at the last. Surely no one had 
ever before carried out so grand a scheme with 
such a small amount of labour. You see, he had 
forgotten the details, and the cost, and everything 
else, at present: in the first blush of victory the 
sense and consciousness of success are enough. 

He was perpetually slapping himself on the 
back, shaking himself by the hand, heaping 
compliment on compliment upon himself. The 
meanest thing he could be content with saying 
to himself was that he was beyond doubt one of 
the cleverest fellows living. 

But it was only his cleverness, as he called it, 
that he praised himself for. To the sacrifice he 
never gave a thought ; would indeed have scorned 
to call it a sacrifice. 

In the office they supposed it was his promotion 
that had elated him. Mr. Jones was never tired 
of felicitating him on his managership, and was 
ready with a hundred little offers of assistance: 
but his buzzing kindliness evoked no very cordial 
response from Arnold. 

Mr. Trimble was a shade less friendly than he 
had generally been to Arnold; he was peevish, 
and disposed to be exacting. But Arold had 
learned to know his employer for a man of many 
moods; and he set down his slightly altered tone 
to the prevalence of the east wind. 

The lieutenant, in his quiet fashion, was not 
less full of satisfaction than Arnold. 

Marian’s consent had been gainéd: there was 
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nothing now but to arrange for her speedy depar- 
ture. 

He wrote again to Dr. Wilson, thanked him for 
his kind solicitude, and begged him, if he thought 
it might be done without offence, to communicate 
with his friend Mrs. Warren. 

A few days later came Dr. Wilson’s second reply. 
Mrs. Wilson had written to Mrs. Warren, explain- 
ing the case fully, and Mrs. Warren had said in 
response that it gave her hearty pleasure to accede 
to Mrs. Wilson’s proposal. She had been half 
disposed this year to forego her usual visit to 
Madeira, since the friend who had accompanied 
her the previous year was unable to join her this 
winter, and she was growing too old to care to 
travel alone. She therefore welcomed the idea of 
going out in company with the young lady of whom 
her friend Mrs. Wilson had spoken in such cordial 
terms. Perhaps Miss Dean would be disposed to 
share with Mrs. Warren the lodgings she had oc- 
cupied during her last stay in Madeira, which Mrs. 
Warren had been informed would be at her dis- 
posal any time after the middle of January. 
Finally, if Mrs. Wilson would forward Miss Dean’s 
address, Mrs. Warren would write te her without 
delay. 

** Really, my dear, there are very kind people in 
the world,” said the lieutenant when he had read 
this to Marian. “‘ You must, I think, write at once 
to this benevolent lady, and thank her most ap- 
propriately, in your own name and inmine. We 
have reason to feel much gratitude; and, for my 
part, I am deeply sensible of the kindness that 
has been shown us by persons upon whom we 
have no claim in the world. Not but what I trust 
we should have done the like ourselves, had a call 
been made upon us in similar circumstances, and 
we had been able to respond to it.” 

“Yes, Uncle Lemuel,” replied Marian. 

Poor Marian! she really did not know what to 
think of all this. Thekindness of these strangers she 
felt, perhaps, in no degree less than her uncle; 
but she was still uneasy in mind as to the promise 
she had given, and had she not gathered from 
Arnold’s words that to refuse now would possibly 
be to involve her uncle in greater expense in the 
future, she would have revoked her promise and 
declined to go. 

By the same day’s post, however, she wrote to 
Mrs. Warren, and the lieutenant wrote to Arnold, 
acquainting him with the further development of 
their scheme. 

Mrs. Warren’s answer came by return of post; 
five pages, closely written, in precise and upright 
letters; all the t’s crossed and all the i’s dotted. 

“You will find me, my dear,” wrote Mrs. 
Warren, “ a little, wrinkled, tiresome, fidgety old 
woman, plagued with the toothache sometimes, 
when nobody can bear with me. Why I should 
go to Madeira I don’t know, for except the tooth- 
ache I haven’t an ill in the world. But I must be 
moving about, and if I didn’t go to Madeira, I 
should go somewhere else ; and I| always have the 
house cleaned at this time, instead of the spring, 
and I névercould stay at home when there was 
house-cleaning ; and my maids too are very glad 
to get rid of me for a while.” 








Then followed a descriptive account of Madeira, 
and a couple of pages as to the things that Marian 
would need to take with her. Mrs. Warren con- 
cluded by saying that as the steamer by which she 
would go was to sail on the 1oth of January, 
Marian ought to come to town as soon as she 
conveniently could, to make her purchases, and 
have everything ready in comfortable time; and 
would she stay with Mrs. Warren, who would en- 
joy nothing better than to do all her shopping 
for her? As it was of course impossible for 
Miss Dean to travel to London alone, would Lieu- 
tenant Dean also accept a room in Mrs. Warren’s 
house until they sailed for Madeira ? 

**Such downright goodness of heart I have not 
known in all my life!” exclaimed the lieutenant, 
whose breath was fairly taken away; and he 
hastened off to tell Paul. 

Four days later Arnold received the lieutenant 
and Marian at the Paddington station. She was 
pale and tired, but in the best of spirits, and very 
curious to see her new friends. 

Mrs. Warren was the owner of a tiny house in 
Bayswater. In the summer the front of it was 
hidden under a spreading creeper ; a carved brass 
knocker glistened in the centre of the red door, 
and the two steps looked as if they were scoured 
twice a day. 

An exceedingly trim maid opened the door the 
moment the cab stopped, and behind her stood 
Mrs. Warren. She was small, as she had said, 
and wrinkled; but a pair of bright brown eyes 
gave wonderful vivacity to her face, and she was 
as upright as a cavalry officer. She had white 
teeth, and a rather strong jaw, and her hair—silver 
grey and thin—was brushed back from her fore- 
head. 

“So here you are, my dear ; and very tired too, 
I am sure. And this is Lieutenant Dean, your 
uncle? Perhaps I ought to say that 1 am Susanna 
Warren; and now my dear you must be taken to 
your room at once ; and when we have settled you 
comfortably in bed, Lieutenant Dean and I will 
quarrel over our dinner together.” 

And Mrs. Warren, with her hand on Marian’s 
arm, led her upstairs to a diminutive room, where 
wax candles were lighted and a fire burning, and 
the coverlet turned back upon the daintiest bed 
that ever beauty slept in. 

By breakfast-time the next morning, Mrs, Warren 
had already done much to strengthen her claim 
on Marian’s gratitude. She announced that she 
meant to be quite as good as her word in the 
matter of whatever purchases Marian required to 
have made. The lieutenant should accompany 
her, and Marian was to stay at home and rest 
until the day for sailing arrived. 

Mrs. Warren had a way of taking people under 
her command which made excuse or escape im- 
possible, and the lieutenant found himself marched 
here and there over town during the task of com- 
pleting Marian’s purchases. 

As for Marian, she found it all very strange, but 
very pleasant and easeful. in Mrs. Warren's 
small establishment everything was ordered to 
perfection. A martinet in the kitchen as in the 
parlour, her two servants were models of neatness, 
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punctuality, and silence. All things were done 
with mechanical regularity and precision, but so 
skilled and apt was Mrs. Warren’s rule, that there 
was never a sign of strain or severity: everything 
seemed easy and luxurious. This is the triumph 
of the good housewife. 

At a quarter to eight in the morning Mrs. Warren 
went downstairs, and found the parlour-maid 
waiting with the tea-caddy and the measuring 
spoon. 

At five minutes to eight she went into the hall 
and said, in a tone loud enough to be heard in 
the kitchen: ‘‘ Those who are ready.” 

This was the signal for prayers, which Mrs. 
Warren commenced to read on the stroke of eight, 
whether the rest of the household were ready or 
not. 

At the last stroke of eight in the evening you 
would hear the parlour-maid’s foot on the last 
step coming up from the kitchen with the tea- 
tray in her hand. 

It was an ideal retreat for an invalid, and in 
three days Marian fancied she was well, and told 
Mrs. Warren she did not think she would go to 
Madeira. 

**We will see about that, my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Warren, with tranquil decision. 

Arnold’s name had been mentioned by the 
lieutenant at dinner on the first evening, and the 
next day Marian was instructed to say that Mrs. 
Warren hoped he would call whenever and as 
often as he was at liberty. 

Arnold availed himself of this invitation every 
night. 

One evening he found the lieutenant in conver- 
sation with a handsome gentleman, whose manner 
was quiet and rather grave. ‘The lieutenant intro- 
duced him to Arnold as Mr. Gilbert Reade, Mrs. 
Warren’s nephew. 

Mr. Reade gave Arnold a pleasant, friendly 
bow, and went on talking to the lieutenant. 

“Is it a bad time of year for sailing ?” asked 
the lieutenant. 

** It will not be pleasant in the Bay, but I hope 
we shall sail smoothly after that,” replied Mr. 
Reade. 

Arnold pricked up his ears and looked from 
Mr. Reade to the lieutenant. But neither of them 
noticed his inquiring glance, and a moment later 
Mr. Reade rose to leave. 

The lieutenant went with him to the door, and 
Mrs. Warren, coming downstairs just then, told 
Arnold that if he liked to go upstairs Marian 
would receive him. 

He went up at once, rather curious about this 
handsome stranger who hoped for smooth sailing 
after the Bay of Biscay. 

** Have you seen him, Arnold ?” were Marian’s 
first words. 

“Seen whom ?” 

“Why, the man, the personal conductor—what 
is his name, Mr. Gilbert Reade ?” 

“Oh, yes, I have seen him.” 

** Well, what is he like, Arnold ?” 

“‘ He has a brown beard, anda splendid straight 
back, and seems sparing of his words—who is he, 
Marian ?” 





“ Haven’t youheard? Heis Mr. Gilbert Reade, 
Mrs. Warren’s nephew.” 

“Yes, I have heard that much; but what more 
of him ?” 

“‘Well, I don’t know much more, except that 
Mrs. Warren said last night that he was going to 
the Cape in the same steamer with us, and would 
protect us to Madeira.” 

“Oh!” replied Arnold, 

“ Why we need to be protected, I don’t know,” 
went on Marian. “I think it’s ratherstupid. He 
can’t protect us from sea-sickness, I suppose, 
which is all the protection / want; but Mrs. 
Warren says that ‘ you should always take a man 
when you can get him,’ and as she has ‘ got’ Mr. 
Reade we are going to ‘take’ him, or rather, I 
imagine, he is going to take us.” 

** To the Cape, do you say he is going ?” 

“Yes, to Cape Town, I think. He is the head 
of some firm here in London, which has connec- 
tions out there, and he is going on business.” 

“Ah, then you won’t see a great deal of him, I 
dare say,” answered Arnold, apparently rather re- 
lieved. 

Those last few days were precious to Arnold, 
and pleasant, I think, to Marian. It was long 
since they had enjoyed so much of each other's 
society. They talked a great deal of all that 
Marian was to see in Madeira, of what she was to 
do when she returned with more than her old 
strength, and of the progress that Arnold was to 
make in his new position. 

But the last day came at length. Marian had 
benefited greatly by her brief sojourn in Mrs. 
Warren’s comfortable house, and was quite ready 
for the journey. Arnold obtained a day’s leave, 
and drove with them to the docks. 

There for the first time Marian was introduced to 
Mr. Reade; but a merely formal word passed 
between them, for Mrs. Warren took immediate 
possession of her nephew, and dispatched him 
this way and that, to see that their luggage was 
properly bestowed, that no one had appropriated 
their cabin, “ and just find out if you can, Gilbert, 
whether the captain is a total abstainer.” 

The signal was given for the friends of pas- 
sengers to quit the boat. Arnold and the lieu- 
tenant were the last to leave. “It is for a few 
months only, dear,” said the lieutenant, as Marian 
clung about his neck and kissed him. 

Then came Arnold’s turn; but this was very 
brief; for the last bell had rung and the captain 
was impatient. 

A momentary clinging of hands—her hand in 
his two, a close and tender pressure of palm to 
palm, and the tremor felt beneath the glove. 

** Good-bye, Arnold!” 

** Good-bye, dear Marian, good-bye!” 

‘“* You are not to forget me quite.” 

** It is I who should say that!” 

** Good-bye!” 

** Good-bye!” 

A few moments later and the moorings had 
been cast off, and the vessel steamed slowly out of 
the docks. Arnold and the lieutenant stood-toge- 


ther on the quay, bareheaded, their eyes straining | 


to see the last of Marian. 
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THE KRAKATOA ERUPTION. 


BY THE REV. PHILIP NEALE, LATE BRITISH CHAPLAIN AT BATAVIA. 


Y former paper described some of the effects 
of the eruption in the city of Batavia; I shall 
now try to give some idea of the immense de- 

struction caused on the western shores of the island. 
Java is divided into twenty-three Dutch Resi- 
dencies—similar to our English counties—and it 
was in one of these, called Bantam, that the chief 
havoc occurred. It was some little time after the 
catastrophe before the full extent of the calamity 
was realised, but each day brought with it more 
gloomy tidings than the last. At length we began 
to realise the worst. Some fifteen miles or more 
of the coast had been inundated by the gigantic 
wave, which had swept over an extent of country 
several miles in width. Houses, trees, and people 
had been literally washed away, and the towns of 
Karang, Merak, Anjer, and Tji-ringin, with many 
other smaller native villages, had been completely 
destroyed. Of these places Anjer was the most 
important. It was a busy, thriving seaport, where 
sailing vessels frequently called for instructions, 
and also for supplies of food and water. On the 
voyage from England to China it was the first 
place sighted after rounding the Cape, and it was 
no uncommon thing for captains to call there to 
learn what the ultimate destination of their vessels 
was to be. 

The Straits of Soenda, lying between Java 
and Sumatra, form the great highway to the 
East, and are generally full of shipping. A large 
number of vessels passed through on the two days 
of the eruption. Some of them had very startling 
experiences and narrow escapes, but fortunately no 
serious damage either to life or property occurred 
atsea. This is the more a matter for thankful- 
ness when we consider the peculiar dangers to 
which the shipping in the neighbourhood was ex- 
posed. First there was the intense darkness 
caused by the shower of ashes, then the destruc- 
tion of the lights on the coast, and, above all, the 
entire change in the main channel through which 
the ships had to pass. Several small islands, in- 
cluding a portion of Krakatoa itself, disappeared 
during the outburst, while others were uplifted 
from the deep and appeared for the first time 
above ocean level. ‘The whole coast-line of 
Western Java was so changed in appearance that 
experienced captains could scarce recognise it 
again. A little island in the centre of the Straits, 
called by the Dutch Dwars in den weg (Athwart 
the way), was split into five pieces, with the sea 
rolling between. 

On Monday morning, when the great. wave 
burst upon the shore, the strong stone light- 
house at Anjer was washed away, and at the 
time of my visit to the place there was no trace 
even of the foundations to be seen. The man in 
charge had kept bravely to his post until the last. 
In the early morning, when he found the sun 
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obscured and the darkness coming on, he had re- 
lighted his warning beacon. One of his duties 
was to telegraph to Batavia the passing of each 
vessel. ‘This he did regularly until the end, and 
his last message on that fatal morning was to tell 
how an English schooner was then sailing through 
the Straits on her way to Batavia. Long before 
that vessel reached her destination the faithful 
lighthouse keeper had been swept away. All 
honour to men such as these, who at duty’s call 
keep true to their trust and die bravely at their 
posts. 

Batavia is a great shipping centre, vessels coming 
there from all quarters to bear away the eastern 
produce. From the captains of some of the 
British ships I gleaned much interesting informa- 
tion relating to their passage through the Soenda 
Straits at the time of the eruption. 

The captain of an American vessel told me 
some of his experiences. He had a cargo of 
kerosine oil on board, which caused him no little 
anxiety when he found himself in the neighbour- 
hood of an active volcano. He found the Straits 
in total darkness, with strong glare and flames 
near the summit of Krakatoa, with very heavy 
reports like the discharge of cannon. He encoun- 
tered the storm of ashes at its worst, and his decks, 
masts, and rigging were completely covered. At 
one time he considered himself in such danger 
from the falling stones and lava that he sent his 
men below, battened down his hatches, and alone 
remained on deck to steer his vessel past her 
dangerous surroundings. 

Another captain whom I met was in an amusing 
state of concern at not being able to reach his 
destination. He told me that after thirty-three 
years at sea he had never been in such a fix 
before. He had sailed from London with instruc- 
tions to call at Anjer for further orders, and had 
reached Java only to find the place in question 
had been destroyed. He had reluctantly sailed 
on to Batavia without orders, and hoped he had 
not done wrong. The idea of telegraphing to his 
owners had never occurred to him, and he seemed 
really grateful for the suggestion, and at once 
acted upon it. 

The master of another vessel which came to 
anchor in the Batavia roadstead early on the 
Monday morning gave me the following account 
of how he landed for the first time in Java. “I 
had never been here before, and everything was 
quite strange tome. I had been told earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions frequently occurred, so 
that I was not much surprised at hearing the loud 
shocks and reports during the previous night. 
We dropped anchor in the roadstead in the morn- 
ing, and when the Dutch guardship sent a boat 
off to us, we learnt from the coastguardsmen that 
they thought there was an eruption somewhere. 
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Soon afterwards I decided to go on shore, and 
had my boat out for the purpose. We were lying 
some distance out, so that we had nearly three 
miles to come up to the wharf. We had not gone 
very far before the shower of ashes commenced. 
Then the darkness came on—gradually at first, 
and then as black as night. I thought I had 
come to a strange place at last, but one of my 
men said he had heard it was often like this near 
Batavia. It soon grew so black that we could 
not make out how to steer. Then, after a time, 
we discovered that the lamps in the lighthouse had 
been lighted, just as if it were night, and all the 
vessels at anchor put out lights at the masthead. 
The fall of ashes continued so thickly that I made 
for the nearest vessel, and went on board to wait 
till it was over. The captain, who was also a 
stranger to the place, supposed that there was an 
outbreak of a volcano in the neighbourhood, and 
when, after a time, it grew lighter, he accompanied 
me onshore. We had only just landed in Batavia, 
about noon, and had scarcely gone a hundred 
yards from the wharf when we heard shouts and. 
cries behind us. Looking around we found the 
water in the canal leading from the sea breaking 
over its banks and flooding the streets. We had 
just time enough to get out of the way, but both 
of us had a narrow escape. Our boat was washed 
right up into the street, and the wave, when it 
broke over the quays, must have been quite three 
feet in height.” 

The Dutch Government took every possible 
precaution to prevent accidents to shipping as 
soon as it was known that the Soenda Straits had 
altered in conformation. ‘two men-of-war were 
at once dispatched, and took up their stand at 
either end of the main channel, warning every 
vessel that passed. 

One of the steamers thus warned was the Roma, 
belonging to the British India Company, having 
some six hundred emigrants for Queensland on 
board. The captain told me that he had found 
the Straits full of lava, pumice, and floating dédris, 
and, saddest of all, many dead bodies. So thick 
was the floating ash through which he had to 
steam that the Roma’s pumps soon became 
choked, and a stoppage had to be made whilst 
they were cleaned. Fortunately the steamer and 
her living freight of emigrants came to no harm. 

Some idea may be gained of the immense power 
of the volcanic wave which caused such terrible 
destruction when we consider its effects on some 
of the neighbouring countries. On the north- 
west shore of Australia—nearly a thousand miles 
away—it had not quite spent its fury, and some 
parts of the flat sandy coast in the Roebourne 
district were slightly inundated. In several parts 
of the island of Ceylon a mysterious receding of 
the sea took place. From information supplied 
me from Galle it would seem that early on the 
Monday afternoon the sea receded as far as the 
landing stage on the jetty. Boats and canoes 
moored along the shore were left high and dry for 
three minutes, and a great number of prawns and 
other fish were taken up by the coolies before the 
water returned. 

At Kalutara, at about the same hour, the sea 








rose fully three feet higher than its usual level, 
and then receded suddenly at least sixty fathoms 
from the shore. A sunken vessel there, named 
the Erin, was laid bare, and the whole wreck was 
distinctly seen embedded in the sand. The sea 
continued strangely rising and receding until late 
in the evening. 

The violent concussions and shocks which were 
heard so distinctly in Batavia were also audible 
at very great distances. Explosive reports re- 
sembling the rattle of distant musketry and then 
the firing of an occasional heavy gun are stated to 
have been heard in Selangor and Perak, between 
600 and 700 miles away from the scene of the 
eruption. 

As regards the volcanic wave itself I was able 


to gather some interesting particulars from one of 


the few survivors, whom I met in Batavia, a few 
days after the calamity. He was a Dutch pilot, 
stationed at Anjer, and had had a wonderful 
escape from a watery grave when the wave burst 
upon the coast near his home. As his is the 
narrative of an eye-witness, I think I cannot do 
better than tell the story in his own words :— 

“IT have lived in Anjer all my life, and little 
thought the old town would have been destroyed 
in the way ithas. I am getting on in years, and 
quite expected to have laid my bones in the little 
cemetery near the shore, but not even that has 
escaped, and some of the bodies have actually 
been washed out of their graves and carried out 
to sea. The whole town has been swept away, 
and I have lost everything except my life. The 
wonder is that I escaped at all. I can never be 
too thankful for.such a miraculous escape as I had. 

“The eruption began on the Sunday afternoon. 
We did not take much notice at first, until the 
reports grew very loud. Then we noticed that 
Krakatoa was completely enveloped in smoke. 
Afterwards came on the thick darkness, so black 
and intense that I could not see my hand before 
my eyes. It was about this time that a message 
came from Batavia inquiring as to the explosive 
shocks, and the last telegram sent off from us 
was telling you about the darkness and smoke. 
Towards night everything became worse. The re- 
ports became deafening, the natives cowered down 
panic-stricken, and a red fiery glare was visible in 
the sky above the burning mountain. Although 
Krakatoa was twenty-five miles away, the con- 
cussion and vibration from the constantly repeated 
shocks was most terrifying. Many of the houses 
shook so much that we feared every minute would 
bring them down. There was little sleep for any 
of us that dreadful night. Before daybreak on 
Monday, on going out of doors, I found the 
shower of ashes had commenced, and _ this 
gradually increased in force until at length large 
pieces of pumice-stone kept falling around. 
About six a.m. I was walking along the beach. 
There was no sign of the sun, as usual, and the 
sky had a dull, depressing look. Some of the 
darkness of the previous day had cleared off, but 
it was not very light even then. Looking out to 
sea I noticed a dark black object through the 
gloom, travelling towards the shore. 

“At first sight it seemed like a low range of hills 
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rising out of the water, but I knew there was 
nothing of the kind in that part of the Soenda 
Strait. A second glance—and a very hurried one 
it was—convinced me that it was a lofty ridge of 
water many feet high, and worse still, that it 
would soon break upon the coast near the town. 
There was no time to give any’warning, and so I 
turned and ran for my life. My running days 
have long gone by, but you may be sure that I 
did my best. In a few minutes I heard the water 
with a loud roar break upon the shore. Every- 
thing was engulfed. Another glance around 
showed the houses being swept away and the 
trees thrown down on every side. Breathless and 
exhausted I still pressed on. As I heard the 
rushing waters behind me, I knew that it was a 
race for life. Struggling on, a few yards more 
brought me to some rising ground, and here the 
torrent of water overtook me. I gave up all for 
lost, as I saw with dismay how high the wave still 
was. I was soon taken off my feet and borne 
inland by the force of the resistless mass. I 
remember nothing mofe until a violent blow 
aroused me. Some hard firm substance seemed 
within my reach,.and clutching it I found I had 
gained‘a place of safety. ‘The waters swept past, 
and I found:myself clinging to a cocoanut palm- 
tree. Most of the trees near the town were up- 
rooted and thrown down for miles, but this one 
fortunately had escaped and myself with it. 





“The huge wave rolled on, gradually decreasing 
in height and strength until the mountain slopes 
at the back of Anjer were reached, and then, its 
fury spent, the waters gradually receded and 
flowed back into the sea. The sight of those 
receding waters haunts me still. As I clung to 
the palm-tree, wet and exhausted, there floated 
past the dead bodies of many a friend and neigh- 
bour. Only a mere handful of the population 
escaped. Houses and streets were completely 
destroyed, and scarcely a trace remains of where 
the once busy, thriving town originally stood. 
Unless you go yourself to see the ruin you will 
never believe how completely the place has been 
swept away. Dead bodies, fallen trees, wrecked 
houses, an immense muddy morass and great 
pools of water, are all that is left of the town 
where my life has been spent. My home and all 
my belongings of course perished—even the 
clothes I am wearing are borrowed—but I am 
thankful enough to have escaped with my life, 
and to be none the worse for all that I have 
passed through.” 

Such was the narrative of this old weather- 
beaten pilot, and as I listened to it I determined 
to go and see the ruined places for myself. A 
few weeks later an opportunity occurred of doing 
so, and the incidents of my journey to the devas- 
tated Bantam district must be reserved for my 
next paper. 
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OF ENGLAND 


HARDWICK HALL, THE HOME OF THE HARTINGTONS, 


a HE Home of the Hartingtons” we have 
designated this ancient piece of the later 
feudal splendour; in fact, that means the 

Home of the Cavendishes, the Hartingtons claim- 

it as the heirs to the Dukedom of Devonshire. 

From this old place, as we shall see presently, 

the stately lines of the House of Cavendish had 

their birthplace, and first original. But Hardwick 
goes back far beyond the time of the Cavendishes, 
and represents rather our sturdy old Saxon 
ancestry,—coming distinctly into the possession of 
the Cavendish family, as we shall see presently, 
by intermarriage with the old Hardwick race. 

There are indeed two halls standing now, although 

the more ancient house is in ruins. When sturdy 

“Bess of Hardwick,” as she is generally called, 

in the reign of Queen Elizabeth put up the 

present building by the side of the old hall, it was 
said that she was putting up her state bedroom 
by the side of her cradle. She was born in the 
elder building, and lived there all the earlier years 
of her singularly romantic life. But into the history 
of the old Hardwick family before this stout Bess, 
and their residence through long centuries down- 
ward from the time of Domesday Book, or before, 
we have no space to enter; enough to say that 





the lineage of all these Hardwicks is distinctly 
traceable. 

The old hall belongs to the antecedent periods 
of the war lords, although they mostly seem to 
have been a domestic kind of people; but when 
the property came into the possession of Bess, 
that new era was just emerging when the war- 
like feudalism was giving place to another, ap- 
proaching more nearly to the silken tenure and 
baronage than to the feudalism of the pennon 
and the banner, which had been the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Plantagenets and 
their predecessors. We scarcely know whether 
some readers may not be disposed to debate with 
us, and to denounce our ignorance, when we 
express the conviction that Europe shows no 
other aristocracy like the English. We suppose 
we should look in vain through either Spain, 
Italy, Germany, or even France, for those sus- 
tained, self-possessed, and long-continued families 
which amongst us, through our settled government, 
have held their continuity unbroken from genera- 
tion to generation, until the first founder seems to 
recede into the night of time. ‘They are something 
like the ancestral rooks which caw amidst the many- 
centuried trees. Our good friend, Elihu Burritt, 
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when pedestrianising among some such scenes as 
that of Hardwick Hall, felt a spirit of reverence 
stirring within him as he heard the rooks cawing 
amidst the colonnades of the old patrician trees. 
He says: ‘‘ We could no more introduce the rook 
into the feathered society of America than we 
could import a score of British dukes and 
duchesses. The grand and aristocratic rooks,” 
he used to say, “if transported to our country 
would turn up their noses and caw with contempt 
at our institutions. They are as fond of old 
buildings, of ancient abbeys and churches, as 
ever were the monks of old, and chatter over 
their rituals in the storied towers of old cathedrals 
or ivy-webbed castle turrets.” Such reflections 
are very natural as one comes into the neighbour- 
hood of such an old building as Hardwick Hall 
and its decayed ancestor. 

If the crafty, robust, and ambitious spirit of 
old Bess of Hardwick could revisit the old scenes 
of the neighbourhood of Hardwick or Alton 
‘Towers, she would scarcely find herself at home. 
Much astonishment, we may be very sure, would 
possess the tough spirit of the stout old dame as 
she surveyed the extraordinary splendours of 
palace, park, and garden—especially of the latter 
place—which have succeeded to what she never- 
theless thought surpassing magnificence. To old 
Bess of Hardwick ducal families—the Devon- 
shires, the Newcastles, and even, in no incon- 
siderable degree, the Shrewsbarys—owe, in the 
former instances, their origin, and in the latter 
their grandeur. The princely Chatsworth, the 
home of the head of the House of Cavendish, 
was hers, and hers also Hardwick Hall, the yet 
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more famous and venerable seat of the Marquis 
of Hartington, the heir to the dukedom. She 
had another Hardwick also, with which this more 
stately mansion seems to be sometimes confused. 
This old Bess was the inheritor, the mistress, and 
the builder of a cluster of our famous old English 
palaces—most of them, so to say, within bowshot 
of each other about the region of North Derby- 
shire. And although she did not put up the Alton 
Towers, we know, it dates the possibilities of its 
glories and of its grandeurs back to her. But, 
passing amidst and over the witcheries of its vast 
fairylike splendours, where the spirits that breathe 
in wood, or water, or stone, in orchards, planta- 
tions, and orangeries have done their utmost to 
create such a scene of bewitching splendour as, 
we suppose, could be rivalled in no country out of 
England, it is curious to find old Bess writing 
from London, in 1552, te her butler at Hardwick, 
telling him she intends to be home shortly, and 
expects to find all right when she comes. “ Let 
the weavers (!)” she says, ‘‘ make beer for me forth- 
with for my own drinking and your master, and 
see that I have good store of it, for if I lack either 
good beer, or charcoal, or wood, I will blame 
nobody so much as I will do you. Cause the floor 
in my bedchamber to be made even, either with 
plaster, clay, or lime, and all the windows, where 
the glass is broken, to be mended, and all the 
chambers to be made as close and warm as you 
can.” This is an interesting little piece as giving 
a very distinct glimpse into old times. This was 
one of the greatest and wealthiest ladies of her 
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time, close in the confidence and friendship of 
that other old Bess, to whom she bore no slight 
resemblance, and such were the comforts and the 
beverages such persons were able to command 
—something different, we take it, from the com- 
forts and accommodations of board and bed- 
chamber of the noble Marquis of Hartington of 
the present day. 

But we are not telling the story of Bess of 
Hardwick, a wonderful and entertaining romance 
in itself. The old lady lived until her ninetieth 
year, and kept up her passion for building to the 
close. Tradition says—though the terms of her 
will do not seem to give a colour to it—that she 
did so because a certain astrologer had prophesied 
that she would never die while she continued 
building, which was certainly true. Perhaps the 
astrologer himself intended it in some double 
sense. However that might be, the indomitable 
old dame continued always at it, erecting mansion 
after mansion, until there came a winter when her 
proceedings were arrested by a hard frost, which 
rendered the workmen unable to continue their 
labours. And then she died; the bricklaying and 
the masons’ work were stopped, and the blood of 
the old countess stagnated and ceased to flow— 
probably by the same intense cold which destroyed 
the adhesiveness of the mortar. 

Old Bess died a Talbot ; she was born a Hard- 
wick. Her father was John Hardwick, Esquire, 
a country gentleman of very small property, but 
of ancient family. She had four husbands, and 
every marriage found her in better circumstances 
than before. First she was Mistress Barlow, but 
she was wedded, and a widow, before she was 
sixteen. Mr. Barlow, however, was able to leave 
all his wealth and estates unconditionally to her. 
But she was thirty, probably, before she married 
again, this time Sir William Cavendish, who was 
much her senior, and by whom she had several 
children ; and again her wealth was increased, as, 
in a few years, she was again a widow; and 
although she only had a life interest in her hus- 
band’s property, she knew well how to turn it to 
advantage for herself and family. By-and-by she 
became the wife of Sir William St. Loe, a man 
great at Court. Sir William, even before mar- 
riage, settled the entire of his great wealth upon 
her, which consisted of many lordships in Glou- 
cestershire. ‘These properties she, after his death, 
transferred to her own neighbourhood in Derby- 
shire. Her husband, however, Sir William, seems 
to have been able to obtain for her a place in the 
Queen’s Privy Chamber. And now, by-and-by, 
came the crowning conquest of her life. She 
must have been a fascinating woman, and George 
Talbot, the sixth earl of Shrewsbury, fell beneath 
her fascination’. He was a widower, and had 
grown-up children. He could not, therefore, as 
Sir William had done, divert his property from 
his own family, but the prescient dame performed 
Just as good a stroke of business. Before she 
married Shrewsbury she brought about a marriage 
between two of his children and two of hers. 
Even a circumstance which seemed untoward 
turned out to her family aggrandisement. ‘The 
earl’s eldest son, Lord ‘Talbot, was already 





married. The lady, therefore, accepted the 
second son, Gilbert, for her daughter Mary. 
Shortly after Lord Talbot died, leaving no chil- 
dren; her son-in-law, therefore, became the heir 
to the earldom. She accepted the earl’s eldest 
unmarried daughter for her eldest son Henry 
Cavendish. The marriages were celebrated the 
same day, and the marriage of the earl with Bess 
shortly after; and thus, it may be said, were laid 
the foundation, firm and substantial, for the future 
of the earldom of Shrewsbury and the dukedom 
of Devonshire; and thus, although our story 
seems to be rather long and involved, the reader 
will clearly see that it is quite distinctly related 
not less to the home of the Talbots than to that 
of the Hardwicks. 

Talbot, it seems, was a very great name in old 
English story. The earl whom we have just 
mentioned ranked very high, but it was in an age 
when accidents of position, birth, and estates 
commanded more homage than they do at pre- 
sent. The most famous of the Talbots is most 
indebted to Shakespeare for the dignity which 
surrounds him; he has been called “ Little ‘Talbot 
the Great.” Our readers will remember a scene 
between him and the Countess of Auvergne in 
“King Henry the Sixth,” when Talbot is intro- 
duced to the lady, and she exclaims: 


** What ! is this the man? 
Alessenger. Madam, it is. 
Countess. Is this the scourge of France ? 
Is this the Talbot, so much feared abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still their 
babes ? 
I see, report is fabulous and false : 
I thought I should have seen some Hercules, 
A second Hector, from his grim aspect, 
And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs. 
Alas! this is a child, a silly dwarf : 
It cannot be, this weak and writhled shrimp 
Should strike such terror to his enemies.” 


The countess came to find that, as was said of 
somebody else, the “‘ shrimp” could prove to be 
“very like a whale ;” and he tells the lady that, 
in the person before her, she only sees Talbot's 
shadow, and he says to her: 


**T am but the shadow of myself: 
You are deceived, my substance is not here ; 
For what you see is but the smallest part 
And least proportion of humanity. 
I tell you, madam, were the whole frame here, 
It is of such a spacious, lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not sufficient to contain it.” 


It is true enough that this ancient Talbot made 
himself felt; but the ‘Talbots, with their illustrious 
name and large possessions, play but little part in 
English story. The greatest of all the Talbots 
did not belong to the race, and universally 
receives another designation. We suppose they 
never had a man like *‘ Bess of Hardwick” | 

So we have continued talking on the family of 
the Talbots and the chief means by which it 
reached its vast territorial influence, as we walk 
on our way to Hardwick Hall, now the magnifi- 
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cent family abode. Ancient as is the race of its exhausted in the heavy tapestry or the lighter 
owners, Hardwick Hall is not like Knole and sisterhood of gorgeous chair and table covers. 
other such places, really of the most ancient For nineteen years Bess of Hardwick and her 
itself. If not pleasing, it is certainly curious and husband, the earl, were the custodians of poor 
interesting, but it has not the awfulness of a hoary Mary Queen of Scots. She was a prisoner in one 
antiquity. The Countess of Shrewsbury, Old or other of their houses during all that time, and 
Bess, belonged to an age when people of wealth— at Hardwick, we suppose, there are rooms full of 
the great peers of the land—were seized upon by | the gorgeous and sombre decorations of black 
a passion for domestic architecture. With the velvet and gold wrought by the fingers of that 
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| 
age of the Plantagenets the passion for castle | unhappy lady. Her story constitutes one of the 
building passed away ; the Tudoresque set in with | most wonderfully interesting and pathetic chap- 
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COUNCIL CHAMBER HARDWICK. 


the times of Henry vii, and culminated under | ters in the Homes of the Talbots. The poor old 





Elizabeth, or perhaps James 1; then rose such earl had a rough time of it with three women— 
beautiful edifices as those whose ruins are pre- two queens and a wife—all pulling and pushing 
served to us in Thornbury and Carew; but as yet him with a separate will at once, sometimes in 
these were only the beginnings, the indications pairs and sometimes singly. We suppose never 
of grace and comfort. Elizabeth Hardwick had had a man, whose relation with contradicting 
mighty means at her disposal, but her ideas were women was not an affair of the heart, such a 
for the most part of size, vast spaciousness, lofty tormenting time of it as that old earl. However, 
and enormous apartments, chambers in which it in the midst of it all, old Bess kept on her build- 
was quite possible for visitors either to lose them- ing. Horace Walpole says that in her immense 
selves or play at hide-and-seek. The age of | palaces she missed many of the graces of the im- 
comfortable or even costly furniture had scarcely mediately preceding age—the fretted ceilings and 
set in, and almost all ideas of magnificence were | the graceful mouldings—while, instead, she satis- 
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fied herself with immense lights composed of bad 
glass in diamond panes, which cast an air of 
poverty over even the costliest rooms. 

We have, no doubt, here in Hardwick Hall, an 
imposing pile of building, and it at once proclaims 
a perfectly Elizabethan character—imposing, but 
scarcely pleasing—not such an architectural non- 
descript as Nonsuch, but still partaking much of 
the fantastic idiosyncrasy of the times. A glance 
gives an unpleasant appearance of a building all 
eyes—all windows—and windows which, while 
they certainly do not appear, as was the fashion 
with so many, to exclude the light, do not, on the 
other hand, seem to admit it in grateful or 
gracious proportions. No doubt Elizabeth, in her 





extent. We have not measured it ourselves. One 
account before us gives it as a hundred and ninety- 
five feet in length, but another only one hundred 
and seventy. Its width is forty feet—by any 
account a grand and noble hall. Indeed, it is 
called “‘the great glory of Hardwick.” Indeed, 
this room occupies the entire length of the build- 
ing, from north to south, on the upper floor of its 
eastern front; and here are also some of the most 
prized treasures of the ancient house. Here look 
down upon the visitors the strong face—an 
authentic portrait—of the countess, its builder; 
and here the gentle features of her fair and un- 
fortunate prisoner. Portions of the walls are hung 
with remarkably fine old tapestry; which also 
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STATE BED, 


incessant royal progresses through the land, and 
especially amongst the houses of her wealthy 
peers, created and fostered a spirit of rivalry in 
building, and her purpose in this was also doubt- 
less to reduce the wealth of her greater subjects, 
of whom, with all her strong despotic ideas, she 
also entertained considerable fear. Perhaps Hard- 
wick did not risé, manifestly and immediately, 
under such impressions as these, but it also bears 
the impress not only of the mind of its strong 
builder, but of the spirit of the age. Thus Hard- 
wick, while, as we have said, it has none of the 
ludicrous unsightliness of the famous Nonsuch, 
cannot be regarded as presenting a pleasing effect 
from its first exterior impression. But within, 
other and grander effects are produced. The 
Picture gallery, for instance, is a room of noble 





HARDWICK, 


adorned the walls of the earlier house, and is said 
to be so old as the year 1478. Our aitist catches 
an impression, which, we think, he will convey to 
the eye of our readers, of the gorgeous State bed- 
room, also hung round with silk needlework 
tapestry of the finest and most choice character, 
while the Presence, or Council Chamber, conveys 
an idea of splendour in its fine proportions equal 
to any in this magnificent house. 

To loiter amongst the rooms of this old build- 
ing is to find the mind accosted by many memo- 
ries, especially those connected with the unhappy 
Mary Queen of Scots. But although her name 
is associated with one of the rooms, and the bed 
which was hers is still shown to the visitor, it is 
certain she was never a prisoner within these 
walls. It was the other and elder hall which re- 
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ceived her, it was there she plied the painful 
needle ; and when the last stroke of the tragedy 
fell, it is understood that old Bess removed all the 
memories of her residence to this building. That 
was very probably her bed, as these also are 
pieces of her handiwork, and the room in the new 
hall was made by the countess to look as like as 
possible to that occupied by her illustrious 
prisoner. Indeed, it is said to have been pre- 
pared especially for the reception and preservation 
of all the pieces of furniture as precious relics of 
the unfortunate captive. We have seen a lengthy 
description of these rooms from the romantic pen 
of Mrs. Radcliffe, but she fell into the mistake of 
supposing that this was the house in which Mary 
passed the days of her imprisonment. 

On the whole, as we have already implied, 
Hardwick is a splendid incongruity; it is a true 
old English Tudor hall, at once giving the idea 
of elaborate timber framing and decorative wood- 
work, and suggesting not merely the grotesque 
genius of its builder or architect, but the compa- 
rative scarcity of bricks and stone in the period 
of its erection. One thinks that Lord Beacons- 
field—that graphic delineator of so many of the 
ancient edifices of our land — must have had 
Hardwick in his view when, in his ‘‘ Coningsby,” 
describing Hellingsley, ‘“‘which stood a huge 


and strange blending, in spite of its Tudor parent- 
age, of Grecian, Gothic, and Italian architecture, 
with a wild dash of the fantastic in addition, with 
its lantern, watch-towers, oriel windows, Italian 
doorways, and Grecian pediments.” But the 
wealth of the great family has enabled it to keep 
every point and part of the building as fresh as if 
it had been renovated but yesterday; and then, 
all round it, its graceful terraces pleasantly in- 
vite the visitor to loiter or rest. How these old 
halls, too, are associated with neighbouring 
churches and churchyards! Hault Hucknall is 
the parish in which Hardwick stands, and it also 
is a celebrated shrine, with its churchyard of what 
a pleasing writer calls “‘the white milestones of 
the generations who had travelled that way in the 
ages gone;” and in the church is a plain slab, 
within the Hardwick chapel, to the memory of 
that strange writer, Thomas 
called “Hobbes of Malmesbury”—who, as he 
was first the tutor of one of the lords of Hard- 
wick, stood all his life after in their high estima- 
tion as a beloved personal friend and intimate of 
the family. 

Such is Hardwick, the second house in import- 
ance of the great family of Devonshire, of which 
Chatsworth is the first. 

E. PAXTON HOOD. 
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A Song from the Citp. 


‘Tis summer in the city, 

But ah ! it brings to me 

No soft wind from the mountains, 
No breezes from the sea ; 

No early morning freshness, 

No breath of dewy flowers, 

No sunset glow, no stillness 
That comes with evening hours ; 
No song of joyous wild birds, 
No scent of new-mown hay, 

No wandering on the hill-side, 
Where lights and shadows play ; 
No quiv’ring light at noonday 
Beneath the dark wood’s shade, 
No trickle of the streamlet 
Bursting through mossy glade ; 
No whisper of the rushes, 

The meadow’s gentle sigh, 

Or hum of merry insects 
Dancing before the eye ; 

No lapping of the cool wave 
Upon the pleasant shore, 

No flutter of the sea-birds 
Gleaming and glancing o’er ; 
No hours of sweet communion 
With Nature’s varied mood, 

No silence for enjoying 

The world that God called ‘‘ good.” 


For summer in the city 
Means sultry heat and glare 
To toiling men and women 
Whose lives are full of care ; 





And day by day unceasing 
They throng the busy street, 
No lull to calm their spirits 

Or rest their weary feet ; 

While children’s patient faces, 
Grown old before their time, 
Wear scarce a trace of childhood 
*Mid scenes of want and crime ; 
And sounds of din and turmoil 
Are all that greet the ear, 

Save when the church-bells peal forth 
Their call to praise and prayer. 
They ring of joy and gladness, 
Undimmed by earth-born care, 
Of balm for every sorrow, 

Of life without a tear, 

In those bright habitations, 
That City out of sight, 

Where earthly radiance fadeth 
In God's eternal light ; 

Where little ones are gathered, 
And weary ones have rest, 
And all have endless pleasures 
Amid the pure and blest. 


Yet ’tis the same glad sunshine 

That toucheth sea and glen, 

The mountain and the moorland, 

And these dim haunts of men. 

The same bright sunbeams linger, 

The same soft shadows fall, 

The same blue sky is o’er them, 

And God’s love over all. A. E. S 


Hobbes — usually 
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II A.M.—-SMUDGE, HAVING PREPARED HIS PALETTE, SITS DOWN BEFORE HIS EMPTY CANVAS TO THINK. 
“‘WHAT SHALL I PAINT FOR NEXT YEAR'S ACADEMY SO AS TO BE UNIQUE?” 
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“WHAT ON EARTH HAVE I DONE WITH MY PALETTE?” 











A CRUISE ROUND A TROOPER. 


'N these days of wars and rumours of wars, 
when troopships are loaded up and ordered 
off from port to port at a few days’ notice, it 

has doubtless seemed to many a reader the easiest 
thing in the world to take a regiment on board at 
Portsmouth and deliver it, right end uppermost, 
at Suakim or elsewhere. The men have only to 
march up the gangway, find their quarters, give 
three cheers as the screw begins to go, and amuse 
themselves till the voyage is over. The stokers 
have only to poke the fire, the engineers have to 
give an occasional glance at the engines, the 
lieutenant has to take a few sights, and the cap- 
tain, in supreme control, has to look as supremely 
controlling as possible—and that is how it is done. 
At least, such would seem to be the popular 
notion. 

But patience, dear reader. The absence of fuss 
may be the perfection of method. The simple 
clockface gives no sign of the complicated wheel- 
work within. In the first place, for instance, men 
are not mere lifeless merchandise. They have to 
be fed, and their feeding takes rather more house- 
keeping than you may perhaps be aware of. 
Would you like to see the bill ? 

Here it is—for a trip from Portsmouth to Bom- 
bay. Bread and pastry, 61,5001b. of flour, and 
35,000 Ib. of biscuits! The quantities run large, 
you see. For meat, 28,000 lb. of tinned, 27,000 |b. 
of salt pork, 22,ooolb. of salt beef, 600lb. of 
essence, 700 lb. of soup, and 1,7001b. of suet. 
As condiments to help the digestion of this 
mighty mass, 4,000 lb. of pickles, 2,000 lb. of salt, 
450lb. of mustard, 150lb. of pepper, and 350 
gallons of vinegar. For vegetables, we want 
1,600 lb. of compressed, and 5,800]b. of pre- 
served potato. To mix with the flour for the 
puddings we have 3,500 lb. of currants and raisins, 
and with them we can include 9,oo0lb. of split 
peas, 4,500 lb. of rice, roo lb. of biscuit powder, 

100lb. of sago and arrowroot, and 1,o00lb. of 
oatmeal. And to wash all this down we require 
10,000 gallons of porter, 8,o00 pints of condensed 
milk, 1,400 Ib. of chocolate, 2,800 lb. of tea, with 
20,000 lb. of sugar to throw a suspicion of sweet- 
ness over all. 

These are but moderate stocks of representative 
items. We have said nothing about the 700 
tinned and potted meats and poultry, the 1,500 
tins of preserved fish, the 1,800 jams and pre- 
served fruits, and the pile of grocers’ sundries for 
the officers’ mess, which we need not here detail. 
Nor have we mentioned the 5,000 lb. of fodder for 
the most conspicuous item of all—the live stock, 
which noisily attracts attention, and which, on 
counting, totals out to a couple of calves and fifty 
sheep, four dozen geese and turkeys, twelve dozen 
ducks and pigeons, and twenty dozen fowls, all of 
which will be ‘‘ made up” again at Malta. 

Enough has been said about the eatables ; but 
how about the drinkables? The porter is for the 
rank and file, but here is a well-furnished cellar 





for the more fortunate. Over there are twentp 
casks of draught beer, and 350 dozen bottles of 
Bass and Guinness. In those bins are 500 dozen 
of wine, 120 dozen of spirits, 25 dozen of liqueurs, 
and 650 dozen of mineral waters. Verily the pro- 
visioning of a trooper is not the child’s play it 
would at first sight seem to be. And these num- 
bers, large as they seem, are not so very extra- 
ordinary after all, for we have to provide for a 
thousand troops and their families for seventy 
days, and two hundred and forty seamen for ninety 
days, to guard against accidents and eventuali- 
ties. 

And where do all these people stow themselves, 
and how are they accommodated ? Let us take 
as an example one of the five famous troopers 
specially built for the Indian service—the Eu- 
phrates, Malabar, Crocodile, Serapis, and Jumna 
—the five big sisters of the sea, all alike in size 
and shape and make, and rig and outfit, differing 
from each other only in the colour of the riband 
that encircles them. Other regular troopers there 
are, but none so comfortable or complete. There 
is Charles Mare’s masterpiece, the yachtlike 
Himalaya, that began her long career as a P. and 
O. boat; there are the Orontes, the Tamar, and 
the Tyne. And then there are the “hired trans- 
ports,” the pick of the mercantile marine, that 
will persist in racing the regulars and proving 
that the competition of trade is a more powerful 
incentive to excellence than the dignified cau- 
tiousness of official routine. It is not, however, 
with the ships and their power that we are so much 
concerned as with the arrangements for the com- 
fort and convenience of those that dwell on board, 
and so we need not enlarge on the temporary 
fittings of the hired craft, nor the improved de- 
vices of the vessels that preceded Sir E. J. Reed's 
luxurious five. 

And at the outset we may spare a few words for 
our craft and her officers. Our typical ship is of 
6,200 tons measurement, and over 4,000 horse 
power. She starts with 1,250 tons of coal—sufficient 
to drive her at 13? knots for 13 days. Along her 
deck she measures nearly 130 yards, and on her 
load-line just touches the hundred. She is 49 
feet in breadth and 34 in depth, and as she starts 
with her 150 tons of live weight, 150 tons of 
water, 150 tons of baggage, 12 tons of ammuni- 
tion, and 28 tons of military stores, is said to 
carry, with her engines, masts, etc., over 3,100 
tons. To work her we have a crew of 240, 4 
captain, four lieutenants, a navigating lieutenant, 
a chaplain, a surgeon, a paymaster, assistant, and 
clerk, a chief engineer, three engineers, and an 
assistant and six boatswains—for a trooper carries 
no subs and no middies, and the boatswains do 
their work. 

Looking at her as she lies in the water, a mass 
of white—save for the green, blue, black, red, ot 
yellow stripe, as the case may be, and the Star ol 
India badge on her bow—we must admit that 
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though she may not compare in grace with a New 
Zealand liner she is by no means deficient in 
beauty. With her lofty bow rising swan-like from 
the water, her double-windowed elliptic stern, her 
double row of ports breaking the wall of white 
above which tower the taunt masts and unusually 
wide wings, she sits the waters like a thing of 
ower, and no one need be ashamed of her. 

When the Prince of Wales went to India no 
fitter ship could be found for him in the Royal 
Navy than one of these troopers—the Serapis. 
And though the Serapis was then temporarily 
altered so as to serve as a royal yacht, there was 
no difference between her behaviour at sea under 
such luxurious circumstances than when under 
troops in her ordinary service. Beyond her bottom 
being less foul, and her speed therefore a trifle 
greater than usual, her performances were the 
same when carrying the Prince of Wales as when 
carrying Private Thomas Atkins ; and as the clean- 
ings are periodical, the Prince and the private, as 
far as the vessel is concerned, are on a par. Good 
and safe boats, however, as the Indian troopers 
are, it would be idle to hold them equal to the 
crack merchant liners that do their eighteen knots 
¢gainst the troopers’ twelve, and have little of the 
troopers’ peculiar liveliness in the long rolling 
department when coming through “ the Bay.” 

The peculiar bow was adopted as most likely to 
give a high rate of speed in a rough sea, an 
object that would seem to have been fairly 
attained. For the most striking part of our 
trooping arrangements is the regularity of the 
service. The ships start to time and arrive to 
time with the punctuality of a train. The punc- 
tuality, however, is to some extent due to the 
ample time allowed for the voyage. One captain 
we remember some years ago got himself con- 
siderably disliked for his mania for exactitude in 
this respect. No quicker passages were made 
into the Channel than by him, but instead of 
bringing his ship into Portsmouth and giving his 
passengers the benefit of the hours he had saved, 
he would keep the trooper knocking about the 
Wight until he could proudly place her alongside 
the dockyard as the clock struck the hour at 
which she was due. 

The projecting stem was also wanted for fining 
the lower lines of the hull, and giving support to 
the roomy bows above, in which the women and 
children are quartered—for the officers are accom- 
modated aft, the women forward, and the troops 
occupy the waist. On the upper deck we have 
only the large forecastle with its huge anchors, 
the hammock boxes, and the rafts, that we need 
here mention, but two floors below—if the ex- 
pression be not too shocking for the nautical mind 
—on the main deck we have considerably more to 
interest us. We are by no means cramped for 
room, for our walls are 94 feet high. Forward from 
where the bow begins to curve from the straight 
wall of side we have the women’s quarters, guarded 
off by sentries, with the entrances on each side of 
the dispensary. To port, and inside the barrier, 
we have the women’s hospital, with its eight 
cots, two beds, mess-table, and bath; to star- 
board, but without the barrier, we have the 





men’s hospital, with twenty cots, two tables, 
and the bath. Inside the barrier we find 102 
berths arranged in the fashion usual on ship- 
board. On each side we have three tables, and 
forward of all we have the wash-place, with the 
washing-troughs over which the poor soldier’s wife 
spends so many hours of her monotonous exist- 
ence. Aft, just where the stern begins to curve 
from the straight side, the quarters are cut off in 
a similar way. But now we are among the officers. 
Here are the naval chaplain’s cabin, the chief 
engineer’s cabin, and the engineers’ mess. Here 
are the chief steward’s pantry and wine store, and 
then as far aft as we can go cabins for the soldier 
officers, the cabins round the sides taking three 
apiece, the eight in the middle taking two apiece. 

Outside these officers’ quarters we find the 
military library, with the orderly-room table close 
by, and on the starboard side there is the staff- 
sergeants’ mess, with the berths for their families. 
Down the centre we have the hatches over the 
engine-room and stokehole, ranging with which 
are the bakery and the military galley, and aft of 
which stand the arm-racks; and then on each 
side come the troops, whose mess-tables at night 
form the guard beds. Of these tables there are 
nearly a hundred, and a busy sight it is when all 
are occupied. One corner, away forward, has 
nearly escaped us—the “ hospital for infectious 
diseases ” with its two cots. 

Below us is another troop-deck with the engine 
and boiler rooms in the centre and troops berthed 
forward and officers aft. Here are the chief 
steward’s room, the store room, the medical com- 
forts store, the linen room, and the hatchways to 
the various bread and provision magazines in the 
hold below. There, deep down in the depths, 
are the provisions on each side, and on the line of 
the keel the specie-room, the captain’s stores, the 
shell-room, the paymaster’s stores, and the chief 
steward’s stores, beneath all which there runs 
the shaft passage communicating between the 
screw and the engine-room. Forward are the 
scuttles leading to the cables and the water-tanks 
and the magazine, the blanket-room, the sail- 
room, and the room for the men’s mess traps. 

From the upper deck we made a sudden dive 
to the main deck, and thus designedly omitted 
what to most people is the most interesting part 
of the ship, to which we now return. As we 
came up the gangway the saloon is to our left. 
Let us leave it till the last, and take a stroll round 
the waists. Here are the hammocks for the 
troops, and next to them the meat-safe; then 
come the horses in the very centre of the vessel’s 
length, so as to suffer as little as possible from 
the pitching which would shake them up side- 
ways. Next to the horses come the sheep; and 
then after the lavatory we reach the forecastle, 
where are quartered the seamen and marines. 
Here are the warrant officers’ mess and their 
cabins, while stretching away into the bow there 
run on either hand the mess-tables with the 
bag-racks over. Passing the seamen’s dispensary 
and the sick bay, we emerge into the open again, 
and with a glance at the poultry-house, the other 
batch of horses, and the fodder store, we find 
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more hammocks, and are brought up at the 
office. 

Inside the saloon doors we find the captain’s 
cabins and those of the officers of the ship in 
order of rank. These take up one side of the 
saloon, the other side is occupied by the cabin of 
the officer in command of the troops, and the 
ladies’ cabin, bath rooms, and nursery for the 
officers’ wives and children, and female servants. 
These take us on to the bar and saloon pantry, 
with their wonderful arrangement of racks and 
shelves, and then we have at last made the tour 
of the ship. The saloon we have just left is 100 
feet long and 24 feet broad, and its four tables 
can each seat thirty with comfort. 

The effort is to keep the meals up to the stan- 
dard of an ordinary military mess, for with the 
introduction of the Indian troopships quite a dif- 
ferent system of catering came in vogue to what 
obtains on an ordinary man-of-war. The chief 
steward of a trooper is practically a club manager, 
and the bill of fare of a trooper at sea is but little 
inferior to that of a crack Atlantic liner as far as 
the numbers and names of the viands go, and by 
no means inferior to it on the score of quantity or 
quality. Outside, between the funnel and the 
mainmast, there is the kitchen, or “saloon galley,” 
in which the work is done, whose varied devices 
for economising space and securing efficiency 
must be seen to be appreciated. 


| 


From Portsmouth to Bombay is 6,142 miles, 
and there may be five stoppages on the way. 
From Portsmouth to Gibraltar is 1,160 miles; 
from Gibraltar to Malta is 980, thence to Port 
Said is 937, thence to Suez is 86, thence to Aden 
is 1,305 ; and at each of these places the enormous 
store of provisions with which the ship started 
will be replenished—provided, of course, that she 
is not ordered through. The provisions taken in 
on the road are chiefly fresh meat and vegetables, 
so as to avoid a resort to the “tins” as much as 
possible. As the provisions are made up, so are 
the coals; and, in fact, smoothly as the internal 
economy seems to work, the care and attention 
necessary to keep all things in order are anything 
but slight. 

Our notes have run to such length that but little 
space is left to say much about the organisation 
and drill which conduce so much—or rather 
entirely—to this smoothness and ease. And per- 
haps it is as well under present circumstances 
that we should not do so. But the particulars we 
have given will be sufficient to arouse some 
interest in a somewhat neglected, because non- 
combatant subject, and to show that the trans- 
port of her Majesty’s Royal Atkinshire from the 
smiling fields of Old England to the scowling 
deserts of the vertical sun is not quite such a 
simple affair as at first sight it would seem 
to be. 


SAI 


UPS AND DOWNS IN A STOLKJAERRE. 


OVER 


| her are few quainter cities in all Europe | 


than Drontheim, or Trondhjem, which lies 
on a peninsula dividing the mouth of the 
River Nid, in the same latitude as the rugged 
southern coast-line of Iceland, but surrounded by 
varied woods and gentle heights overlooking the 
myriad ramifications of a beautiful fjord. In sum- 
mer, quietude and light are the most striking cha- 
racteristics of the wide streets bordered with low 
white-painted wooden houses with many windows 
gay with flowers. The city is much frequented 
by foreigners, forming the pivot for northern and 
western tours, and asthe hotels exceed in comfort 
many more pretentious and expensive houses at 
Bergen, Kristiania, and Stockholm, Trondhjem 
proves a pleasant resting-place after a midsummer 
cruise amidst the exquisite coast scenery of the 
Arctic Ocean, or the novel delights and fatigues 
of country karioling. It possesses attractions of 
its own in the placid fjord, charming environs, 
and magnificent cathedral pile of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, an interesting problem for 
students of mixed church architecture, and of 
which the unrestored south front, almost in ruins, 
is one of the finest portions. 
The first stages of the kariol route “ over the 
Dovrefjeld” to Romsdalen is less frequented 
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DOVREFJELD THROUGH ROMSDAL AND OVERLAND TO BERGEN, 


since the completion of the highway from Lille- 
hammer to Veblungsnaes at the head of the 
Romsdal fjord. It is more easily traversed, if with 
but little increase of speed, in the luxurious 
carriages, oddly enough called second, of the 
narrow-gauge railway now uniting the western 
with the southern capital of Norway. For three 
hours the early morning train winds through 
fragrant woods, soft rounded hills, and gentle 
vales, watered with meandering streams, to Stéren, 
a little country station thirty miles south of 
Trondhjem. There the railroad finally diverges 
from the highway, and those who enter Norway 
from the east by the new transcontinental line 
from Stockholm wd Ostersund and the wild snow- 
strewn tracts of the lonely Areskutan mountains 
generally begin their first experience of Norwegian 
karioling. 

The first morning’s drive of twenty-three 
English miles through pretty pastoral scenery is @ 
very agreeable one, with three relays of ponies at 
poor sod-roofed post-stations, before Bjerkaker, 
the usual dining-station, is reached. There @ 
kind old hostess soon produced a modest but 
characteristic meal of trout and fruit-jelly served 
with cream known by the unpronounceable name 
of ‘‘stikklespersgréd,” of whicn she urged us to 
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eat “spisé, spisé,” with amusing and hospitable 
pertinacity. Then down hill a while to Austbjerg 
through scenery gradually becoming wild and 
romantic and of real grandeur at the entrance of 
the ravine of the Orkla river, which dashes and 
foams, often several hundred feet below, in its 
rocky bed as it courses rapidly down the heights 
up which the post-road subsequently winds in 
many a turn and steep ascent, affording glimpses 
of snow-clad summits, side ravines, and glisten- 
ing waterfalls. The last stage from Stuen of the 
day’s karioling over forty-seven English miles 
lies through a boggy plateau and small forest 
growth ; and as the air was cool and damp the 
arrival at Aune, the sleeping-station in the wide 
Opdal, was not unwelcome, for joints were stiff 
with the unaccustomed jolting, and hands sore 
with holding the long thick ropes which serve for 
reins in Norway. Aune is a typical post inn of 
the better class, clean and roomy, if somewhat 
primitive. In one of the low rooms on the 
second floor, reached by a short steep ladder, a 
girl was busy at a loom. 

Next day, whilst driving over an open flat to 
Reise, the first post-station on the true Dovrefjeld, 
one of the wooden pegs attaching the long kariol 
shafts to the saddle (there are no traces) broke 
suddenly, but the pony stopped at once without 
any preliminary pf-b-r-r-r, and the tiny git, or 
postboy, who was seated on the luggage behind 
the driver, quite equal to the not unusual emer- 
gency, hastened to a neighbouring thicket and 
soon fashioned thence, with the aid of his 
belted dagger-knife, a fresh security. The scenery 
from Reise to Drivstuen and Kongsvold is 
exceedingly wild as the road gradually ascends 
a fine mountain pass 3,000 feet above the Driva, a 
majestic mountain river falling in grand cascades 
in the deep gorge which the road overhangs at 
times somewhat perilously. Often the solemn 
mountains close in and seem to block all passage, 
but a sudden turn reveals a new vista of foaming 
river, purple hills, tiny valleys, and snow-flecked 
summits of far distant ranges. Beyond Kongs- 
vold the scene is of a very different type, as the 
road, already at a considerable elevation, crosses 
the rolling hills of the broad fjeld with the storm- 
beaten sides and square hoary crown of the 
“snow hat” (snehetta), and the adjacent summits 
of the Dovre range looming. majestically—a dark 
background. Jerkin, a solitary and elevated 
mountain refuge or “ fjeld stue” of old standing, 
was quickly reached with a swift strong horse 
which the rope-bit and bridle failed to check in 
the slightest. The old carving in the low-roofed 
kitchen, with its open fireplace, quaint furniture, 
and tall box-seated chair to harbour the domestic 
goose beneath, were very interesting, but the next 
stage was a long one, twenty-one kilométres, and 
there were still twenty miles to traverse before 
night. 

Erie was that boggy moorland strewn with half- 
melted patches of blackening snow, covered with 
grey reindeer moss and gleaming with tufted 
cotton grass, and with many a swampy pool rank 
with vegetation. Great boulders cast mysterious 
shadows, and the sombre outlines of the Dovre- 





fjeld summits, half veiled in heavy shifting clouds, 
enhanced the solemn grandeur of the lonely scene, 
desolate, barren, and silent but for the sharp cry 
of snipe and the hum of the innumerable hornets 
and mosquitos haunting this congenial region. 
At Fogstuen, the fourth of the refuge huts built 
by Government to shelter travellers, although it 
was late, horses were soon forthcoming, and the 
final less attractive stage “‘ over the Dovrefjeld,” 
was rapidly traversed in the deepening twilight 
between eleven and twelve p.m. It ended with a 
long gallop down a very steep hill, at the foot of 
which the cross-roads diverge which name the 
important and comfortable quarters of Dombaas 
on the highroad from Kristiania to the coast, and 
ninety-four miles south-west of Trondhjem. 

From Dombaas westward the scenery, fairly 
picturesque in the vicinity of the Lesjevand, a 
long lake flanked by steep bare hills and the 
source of the south-flowing Lougen, and the far- 
famed Rauma of the west coast, soon after be- 
comes tame and monotonous. For the upper 
portion of the beautiful Gudbransdal consists of a 
succession of low sandy hills, scantily covered 
with small firs and pines. This must have proved 
a very unpleasant stage for the quartet of ener- 
getic Norwegian lady pedestrians who passed in 
the morning with knapsack on shoulders tramping 
south. That day we made thirty-one miles before 
dining at Molmen, and rested long to drive in the 
cool and hush of oncoming night as far as the 
entrance of the Romsdal to Stueflaten. This is 
one of the simplest and most comfortable of 
Norway’s post inns, situated just beyond a grand 
rock defile and river scene where the fast-flowing 
Rauma turns abruptly in a narrowing and deepen- 
ing gorge, and, half arrested and checked in its 
wild course by successive rock barriers, forces its 
way through them, a mass of grey foam, eddies in 
deep blue back pools, and falls in shallow green 
wave over rocks smooth as glass at the point 
where a streamlet adds its.tribute from the neigh- 
bouring heights. Far beyond, the peaks of Roms- 
dal’s walls reared their granite crests, glowing 
crimson in the reflected rays of a sun long sunk 
to rest behind them. These roseate hues flitted 
from crest to crest, and, fading slowly, left but 
stern and barren heights. 

The scene was even more beautiful in the strong 
light of early day, which brought out the varied 
outlines of the gleaming rocks distinctly. Birds 
and butterflies awoke to new life, and the lowing 
of cattle soothed the ear as a barefooted sturdy 
saeter girl, clad in white bodice, scarlet yoke, and 
terra-cotta coloured kerchief and skirt, with salt- 
pan on hip, led forth her gentle herd of weli- 
shaped cows to pasture amid the fern brakes and 
pine-clad rocks, on soft grass nurtured by many a 
glistening streamlet. The continuous plash of 
the exhausted but ever-hurrying river, harmoni- 
ously accompanied her ringing bursts of song as 
she clambered erect and graceful up the mountain 
sides, greeting her docile animals by name, now 
encouraging by some fond musical diminutive, or 
pausing to chide the laggards by the way. 

The road from Stueflaten to Ormeim winds for 
six miles round a steep cliff, sometimes above the 
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invisible murmuring river, at others on a level 
with it. Soft-wooded hills slope upwards on the 
left, but on the right the weathered crags are 
covered with flowers, ferns, pines, and firs, and 
the waters from the uplands flash gently down in 


fill up the background of the Slettafos. ‘The 
Ormeim post-house faces a green mountain slope, 
and from its distant summit a broad stream flows 
swiftly, dividing, reuniting, and again separating, 
at the base of the river cliff, into three streaming 








THE SLETTAFOS 


rippling curves of light. A little farther the 
Rauma, about fifty feet wide, falls abruptly, in its 
rapid rush to the sea, in a deep gorge of water- 
worn basalt. Shifting rainbows hover over the 
seething mass of drifting foam, swept wildly 
through the dark cauldron. Verdant foliage 
clothes the rocky shores of the long and narrow 
chasm, gleaming with moisture, and dark pines 








THE ROMSDAL, 


falls of the Vormzfos, which pour their volume 
in short leaps over a bold overhanging wedge of 
rock, down into the wide and eddying Rauma 
beneath. While innumerable lace-like falls steal 
softly down the walls of the noble glen, which 
soon opens into a broader valley, through which 
the restless river for awhile flows more placidly, 
as if to gather strength for the turmoil of the 
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difficult passage awaiting it but a little beyond 
the more commonplace station of Flatmark seven 
miles distant from Ormeim. 

Towering walls of rock, 2,000 and 3,000 feet 
high, bar the entrance to the narrow gorge and 
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Here and there silvery waters stream softly down 
the weathered sides of the empurpled crags, or, like 
the Mongefos, pour straight down in clouds of 
dusty spray and flaky foam. The angry river 
forces a devious way through the dédris, half 
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THE TROLLTINDER. 


river bed, piled up with vast boulders, fallen rocks, 
and shivered fragments. A fearful landslip has 
almost stemmed back the Rauma here. Many a 
sturdy pin2 grows at an angle, rooted in the earth- 
filled crevices of low lying masses, once part of 
the vertical walls of the valley. Ferns and soft 
green lichens veil their jagged outlines. Beyond 
the grey rock ridges rise snow-strewn summits. 
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choking up its natural bed, and its roar and rush 
and turbid froth light up the deep and solemn wind- 
ings of the glen, where sunlight scarce can enter, 
and the lower walls lie in perpetual shade. 

After ten miles of this glorious scenery we 
reach Horgheim, situated on an old moraine, sole 
relic of a gloomy tarn that once filled the valley 
floor. The inn is overshadowed by grim, dark 
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cliffs, and snow rested still even in the lower 
crevices. Hence to Aak the road runs at a slight 
decline, in a narrow, straighter valley, and nearly 
six thousand feet above, the beautiful jagged 
pinnacles of the Witch Rocks (Trolltinder) stand 
out with weird effect against the sky. The 
grand Romsdalhorn cleaves the air, and, half 
enveloped in clouds, guards the western entrance 
of the wonderful Romsdal pass, with its granite 
crags and waterfalls, the only European equiva- 
lent of the Yosemite, in which the river plays a 
more important part, and the rounded majestic 
granite domes alone are lacking. 

There seems little except the fine view of the 
Romsdalhorn to recommend the much frequented 
Hotel Aak as a stopping-place. The base of the 
mountain rising from the vale is here first seen. 
It is about as high as the Righi, but with far finer 
outlines. Clouds float over its weathered, snow- 
flecked hollows, casting vague shadows, and giv- 
ing it a very changeful aspect. From the Hotel 
Aak to Veblungsnaes the wide and wooded dale, 
thick grown with alders and surrounded by steep 
barren mountains, forms the inland prolongation 
of the Isfjord, a branch of the magnificent Roms- 
dalsfjord, which is entirely shut in by grand snowy 
ranges. Their jagged peaks and varied forms are 
faithfully depicted in the mirror surface of the 
green waters they overshadow. As the steamer 
approaches the wind-troubled mouth of the Molde 
fjord, the scenery loses all attractions, but the 
views from the wooded heights on which the 
dainty little town of Molde is situated, over the 
distant mountain chain are, in clear weather, almost 
Alpine in character and extent. 

Once accustomed to the comparative comfort, 
speed, and independent solitude of the Nor- 
wegian kariol, a mere sledge on wheels, the first 
introduction to the hired stolkjaerre, a strong, 
high-wheeled country cart, often minus a step, and 
usually without springs, is somewhat unpleasant. 
Yet it has its advantages for long distances, as the 
shaking from side to side is less fatiguing than the 
motion of the kariol, in which one is rattled about 
like a™loose pill in a box. The stolkjaerre is 
always horsed with the tallest and strongest 
horses, and carries two persons for a fare and a 
half. Its luggage-transporting facilities are also 
greater and involve less expenditure of time and 
patience in unstrapping and securing the small 
amount of personal belongings, which, scanty 
though they be, prove more burdensome to the 
traveller in Norway than in any other European 
country. Lastly, the stolkjaerre—pronounced, by 
the way, with a guttural coughing out of the 
second syllable—is generally accompanied by a 
small boy or girl, so one escapes from the pro- 
pinquity of the tobacco-devouring hobbledehoy of 
larger growth attached to each kariol. These 
postboys, individually charming, are really trou- 
blesome in the aggregate, and, delighting to gos- 
sip with their kind, never rest until they have 
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joined any travellers in front, so that you may 
journey at the speed of the leading vehicle in 
clouds of dust, while they lounge along chattering 
as vehemently as though they had been separated 
for months. The stolkjaerre is the only posting 
conveyance available alike over the Haukelid and 
throughout that grand overland route from Molde 
to Bergen, which traverses the finest scenery of 
the west coast, and is the best example of the truth 
of the axiom that the fjords are always most beau- 
tiful farthest from the sea and the valleys nearest to 
the fjords. 

A small local steamer plies almost daily across 
the wide uninteresting mouth of the Romsdal 
fjord to Vestnaes, a straggling hamlet on the 
opposite shore. The passengers are landed in 
large flat-bottomed boats after the peasants, with 
their bright-painted ‘‘tinne,” or provision boxes, 
and any cows, horses, or kariols have been conveyed 
ashore. The animals are belted and swung down 
by a windlass, evincing the utmost nonchalance. 
The first stage of the ensuing fifteen miles’ drive 
to Sdholt, on the Slyngsfjord, is through pretty 
rolling country, by the banks of the Tresfjord and 
a succession of wooded hills and cultivated slopes. 
After changing horses midway at the tumble-down 
post-station of Ellingsgaard the scenery changes to 
a bleak moorland strewn with rocks and _half- 
melted snow, and surrounded by barren square- 
sided mountains. With the descent into the Ors- 
kogdal another type of landscape commences: all 
is green, fertile, and sunny, and the blue waters of 
the fjord sparkle beneath. A white church stands 
out on a jutting peninsula facing the village of 
Sdholt, consisting of one long straggling street, 
post-office, and two or three inns, one of which is 
now raised to the dignity of a telegraph station. 
The landlord has a small saeter on the top of a 
very steep mountain at the back, covered with 
stones, spongy moss-bogs, and rank grass. Ina 
tiny hut at its summit were stabled eleven well- 
groomed cows, tended by a young girl of sixteen, 
who dwelt in the little room above them, with a 
stove, wooden stool, shelf, table, and hay-strewn 
plank bed as furniture. Adjoining was the dairy, 
where all was scrupulously clean. Her life was 
less lonesome than in remoter districts, as she 
trudged bare-footed twice daily, with black silk 
fringed kerchief for head-covering, down to the 
village with supplies to the hotel and back again ; 
a healthful but arduous life of summer labour. On 
Sunday the village was crowded with peasantry in 
costumes of sober -unreliéved black, the married 
women wearing a close coif cap with narrow frills. 
There is a salmon trap near by, composed of a 
painted waterfall sunk in the fjord enclosed by far- 
reaching nets. ‘The fish swim towards the sem- 
biance of the tumbled waters they love, and as 
they are seen by the watchers, perched high on a 
skeleton platform on shore, to cross the light 
streak, the lines are pulled in and escape is im- 
possible. AGNES CRANE. 
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THE NEXT-OF-KIN. 


BY THE REV. T, MILLINGTON, AUTHOR OF “ BY HOOK OR BY CROOK.” 


CHAPTER II. 


ISS FIELDING quitted the room at her 
friend’s bidding, but not without much re- 
luctance and anxiety. She wanted to hear 

over again the contents of Edward Calcott’s 
letter—or rather to read it word by word for her- 
self and by herself. She would have sorted the 
many fragments into which it had been torn and 
have put them together till she could decipher 
every sentence of it, scrutinising the phrases, the 
words, the letters; examining the postmark on 
the envelope with a view to extract some hint, or 
conjecture even, as to the whereabouts of the 
writer. She felt sure there must be some message 
for herself contained in it, the meaning of which 
perhaps she alone would be able to discern. She 
would have read the letter with other and keener 
eyes than those of the elderly lady to whom it 
was addressed, and would have discerned perhaps 
indications of feeling and intention to which she 
could not penetrate. It was hard to see the cha- 
racters which Edward Calcott’s hand had written 
and not to be allowed to trace their connection 
and to ponder their meaning; to know only that 
he whom she loved so dearly was gone away out 
of the land, and not to be able to touch the only 
remaining clue by which he might be followed, if 
it were but in thought and imagination. But 
Letty Fielding knew that it would be useless to 
say another word to Miss Skipjohn on that sub- 
ject. The latter, being a very persistent and 
obstinate person herself, was always ready to 
resent persistency in others; and if Letty had 
shown any extraordinary desire to obtain posses- 
sion of the letter, it was not unlikely that it might 
have been committed to the flames at once in a 
fit of jealousy and anger. Miss Fielding lingered 
near the door of Miss Skipjohn’s room, and at 
length descended the stairs, one by one, in a 
thoughtful mood, feeling that she must bear her 
anxiety alone, and wait patiently till her austere 
friend should be in the humour to take her more 
fully into her confidence. 

Miss Skipjohn, though left alone, did not imme- 
diately retire to rest as she had proposed, but was 
heard moving about in her room till a late hour, 
and a ray of light from her candle was seen under 
her door as the servants passed it on their way 
upstairs to bed. They were roused the next morn- 
ing very early by a loud and repeated ringing of 
her bell; and when Miss Fielding, whose quick 
ear was readily alarmed by it, hastened to her 
room, she found Miss Skipjohn already dressed, 
and evidently preparing for a journey. 

“*T want the carriage to take me to the station,” 
she said, sharply, in answer to her inquiries. 
“Tell John to get it ready at once.” 

“Where are you going, Miss Skipjohn ?” 

“Never mind where I am going. I want 
the carriage, I tell you. I am going away for 





a day or two—or a week perhaps; I hardly 
know where myself, and can’t tell anybody else. I 
want a change, and am going; so do as I bid 
you.” 

“Shall not I go with your” Miss Fielding 
asked. 

“No, I am not a baby; I can take care of my- 
self.” 

“ But—” 

** But no, I tell you; I must have my own way 
once more, Miss Fielding. I will try to be more 
tractable when I come back. You can go home 
and stay with your mother while I am absent ; 
you are always glad of an opportunity of going 
home. Tell them to get me some breakfast.” 

Breakfast was already in preparation, but Miss 
Fielding left the room to hasten it. There was 
bustle and hurry everywhere. Miss Skipjohn had 
packed up a few things to take with her, and, in 
her usual independent way, refused every offer of 
assistance. She was agitated, but tried to con- 
ceal it; at one moment irritable, and the next 
subdued and gentle. She ate scarcely any break- 
fast, and, though there was plenty of time, seemed 
in a great hurry to depart. 

Miss Fielding made another appeal to her to 
take some one with her. 

“You have not been well lately,” she said. 
“We ought not to let you go alone. If anything 
should happen to you while you are away I could 
never forgive myself.” 

“What should happen to me? No, I tell you 
—no. Thank you, though, for thinking of it. 
Now; is the carriage ready ?” 

Yes, the carriage was ready at last; and Miss 
Skipjohn’s portmanteau was soon placed upon it. 

““T must go to the station with you, at all 
events,” said Letty, putting on her hat. 

“No, no, no; good-bye.” 

“Take this with you, then,” said Letty, 
offering her a small packet which had been pre- 
pared in haste, containing some sandwiches and 
biscuits, and a flask with a cordial. She had 
heard Miss Skipjohn’s medical attendant say that 
she ought not to travel without carrying some- 
thing of the kind with her, to be easily and 
quickly available in case of need; a precaution 
which that lady habitually ignored, though she 
did not seem altogether disinclined to yield on 
this occasion. 

‘* Nonsense!” she exclaimed; “‘ where am I to 
put it? You know how I hate carrying things in 
my hand.” 

““Wait one moment—wait !” cried Letty to the 
coachman. 

““Go on!” cried Miss Skipjohn, perversely, at 
the same moment. 

John touched his horses with the whip, and 
pulled them up at the same time. The carriage 
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moved forward a little, and then halted. The 
horses seemed inclined to jib. Miss Fielding 
flew to her own room, which was near, snatched 
up a little leather bag, put the packet into it, and 
returned in time to give it to Miss Skipjohn. 

“Dear me!” said that lady, with a persecuted 
and injured look ; “‘ well, I suppose you must have 
your own way; but I wish—good-bye—thank you, 
Miss Fielding.” 

Although the first part of this short sentence 
was spoken with impatience, the concluding words 
were uttered with more gentleness and kindness. 

**T’ll write soon, and tell you where I am,” she 
added. ‘‘God bless you!” 

It was the first time she had used that form of 
words to Miss Fielding; but perhaps not the first 
time that she had blessed her in her heart. Letty 
was surprised and touched at her altered manner, 
and looked after her with moist eyes. As the 
carriage turned the corner of the road she caught 
sight of Miss Skipjohn sitting bolt upright, and 
with the usual stern and rigid expression upon her 
features, as if she had already recovered from her 
momentary weakness, and did not intend to give 
way to it any more. 

‘*T wish she were safe at home again,” said 
Letty to one of the servants who stood by her 
side. 

*“*So do I, miss,” was the answer. ‘I’m sure, 
when I heard she was going away all alone so 
sudden, it gave me quite a turn, and I can’t get 
over it now. I shall be all in a tremble till missis 
comes back again, or till we hear from her at 
least. We ought not to have let her go alone.” 

“What could we do?” Miss Fielding answered, 
fully sharing the maid’s apprehensions. ‘ What 
could we do? She would have her own way.” 

“Ah! poor dear, yes,” said Harriet. ‘She 
was always used to it, and never knew no dif- 
ferent.” 

And they turned away slowly and entered the 
house. 


Miss Skipjohn’s return was almost as sudden as 
her departure. A telegram arrived at Norfolk 
House in the afternoon, about a week after she 
had left home, to say that she might be expected 
there the same evening. The carriage was sent 
to meet the train; and Letty Fielding, who had 
returned in haste from her mother’s house at 
Jauntingford, went in it to receive her. Miss 
Skipjohn looked pale, and was very quiet. She 
complained of being tired, which was an unusual 
thing with her; but she took Letty’s hand as she 
sat silent by her in the carriage and held it in her 
own. 

On arriving at her own door she alighted and 
stood for a moment looking at the view, which 
was varied and extensive, and at the sun, setting 
in great streaks of pale red light behind the 
distant hills. 

“‘I am very glad to be at home again,” she 
said, ‘“‘and very glad I went. I have done some 
good, I hope. But I amtired now. It is strange 
how tired I feel. To-morrow I will tell you 
something.” 

Letty helped her to ascend the stairs, and 





took her at once to her own room. Observ- 
ing that she breathed with difficulty and seemed 
a little faint, she opened the bag which she had 
taken from her hand in search of the flask. She 
found it readily enough, but it was empty. 

‘*No more of that, my dear,” said Miss Skip- 
john, with characteristic perversity. ‘“‘I took 
some when I was in the train, and I have not yet 
got over it; perhaps it is that that makes me feel 
so languid. I'll goto bed. I am so glad to be 
at home again, and so very glad I went away. 
Everything is looking so fresh and pleasant here 
in the country; and the sunset was beautiful. I 
shall be quite well to-morrow. Iam so glad and 
so thankful.” 

That was her last sunset; those were her last 
words. ‘‘So glad and so thankful!” No one 
had ever seen her so quiet and subdued before, 
so humble in her bearing, so kind and gentle in 
the few words she addressed to each of those who 
came and waited on her. They did-,not know 
where she had been, or what she had been doing; 
but it was wonderful what a change had come 
over her of late. They had observed it at odd 
times ever since the nephew, who was supposed 
to be the only person she had ever really loved, 
had left her house, and it had become more con- 
stant and more marked as time went on. Al- 
though subject to occasional fits of irritability, 
she had shown more consideration in her calmer 
moments for those about her, and had often en- 
deavoured, in a rough, shy sort of manner, to 
turn aside the edge of anything that she had said 
or done unkindly, or to make compensation, if 
that were possible, to those whose feelings she 
had hurt. The crust of selfishness by which she 
had been at one time, as it were, encased, had 
shown evident signs of yielding under the influ- 
ence of some gentler and softer influence, which, 
there was good reason for those who knew her 
best to believe, had its origin in the faith and 
hope and charity of spiritual life. 

““So glad and so thankful!” Blessed words 
upon the lips of a believer as the eyes are closed 
in sleep! Blessed words to wake with in another 
world! There was a sudden and great alarm that 
night -at Norfolk House; there was a ringing of 
bells, a running to and fro of pale, shivering 
figures, half-clad and barefooted, through the pas- 
sages, a clattering of horses’ hoofs upon the 
round stones in the stable-yard ; hurried arrivals 
at the door, solemn whisperings and consultations ° 
on the stairs and in the cold, half-lighted parlour, 
to which the two doctors who had been sent for 
in all haste retired after they had spent a few 
minutes together in the chamber which had been 
Miss Skipjohn’s. 

“Too late,” said one of them, the usual medical 
attendant. ‘* Nothing can be done, of course. I 
am not surprised. It might have happened at any 
time these two years past. She was so excitable. 
I was prepared for it, and so, I think, was she— 
latterly, at all events; prepared in every way, I 


hope. Who are her heirs? Who are her next- 
of-kin? They should be communicated with at 
once.” 


It was a question which no one could answer. 
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CHAPTER III, 


HE chief mourner at Miss Skipjohn’s funeral 
was her former friend and companion, Miss 
Fielding. Although the deceased lady had 

presumably some distant surviving relatives, no 
one knew where to find them. Edward Calcott 
had left England, and it was not even known to 
what quarter of the globe he had sailed. Miss 
Fielding looked among her friend’s papers for the 
torn letter, though if she had discovered it she 
would almost have shrunk from the perusal of it, 
remembering that it had been withheld from her, 
by one whose hand was now cold and powerless, 
at a time when she had been intensely desirous of 
reading it for the comfort and satisfaction she had 
hoped to derive from it. It was with a feeling of 
awe that she unlocked the desk and turned over 
the papers it contained; but Calcott’s letter was 
not among them. The only thing she could do, 
therefore, was to place everything in the hands of 
Mr. Fox, a solicitor at Jauntingford, who was 
supposed to know as much of the late Miss Skip- 
john’s affairs as any one did, and who undertook 
to take all steps that were possible or necessary 
under the circumstances. Mr. Fox searched care- 
fully for the will, which he felt sure a person so 
precise and business-like in her habits as Miss 
Skipjohn had been would not fail to leave; but 
he could not find it, and as there were scarcely 
any letters or documents of any kind which could 
give the information required as to the relatives 
and connections of the deceased, he could only 
insert advertisements in the papers for her next- 
of-kin and wait the result. 

Within a week from the time when the adver- 
tisements appeared the house was beset with 
applicants, two or three arriving almost daily. 
Among them was one who called himself a 
brother, but his name was not Skipjohn, but 
Cranch, and he proved to be only the husband of 
a half-sister, who was dead. 

“There ought to be a will,” said Cranch. ‘* My 
sister was, I have been told, a sensible, practical 
woman, and must certainly have made a will. 
What has become of it?” 

‘*She made several,” Miss Fielding answered, 
“but destroyed them one after another. She 
spoke to me about her ‘last will and testament’ 
only a week before her death. It was in existence 
then, and she told me where it would be found. 
But is not there now.” 

‘““Who has removed it?” Mr. Cranch asked, 
suspiciously. 

“She must have removed it herself the night 
before she left home,” said Miss Fielding; ‘no 
one else can have touched it.” 

“Do you know the contents of it ?” 

“No, except—” 

“* Except what ?” 

Miss Fielding refused to say what she had been 
on the point of uttering orto give any information 
on the subject. She could not but remember 
with bitter disappointment the remark which her 
late friend had made that she had “ put her down 
for a trifle,” and that whenever she should die 
she would be a gainer by the change rather than 





a loser. She had lost her friend now, and there 
was no legacy for her. She had lost her home 
too, and her stipend, and her occasional gifts, for 
Miss Skipjohn had often been liberal to her as 
the humour took her, and there was nothing left 
her instead. Already she had been considering 
the necessity of looking out for another situa- 
tion ; fordid she not help to pay for her brother's 
education, and were there not many little home 
claims upon her slender purse? She had hoped 
to be able to lay by something, and to open a 
school perhaps, at Jauntingford, and to have her 
mother with her, but the repeated promise of a 
legacy had made her less anxious to save what was 
wanted in so many urgent ways; and so at the 
moment of Miss Skipjohn’s death she found her- 
self almost without money. 

Yes, it was a terrible disappointment to her, 
and it was painful to hear the remarks of the 
servants and others who also had had reason 
to expect some small remembrance, since they 
had put up with a great deal from their 
mistress’s temper, and had given her credit for 
being kind-hearted in her right moments and not 
likely at the last to forget those who had served 
her well. They were all going to leave the house. 
Mr. Fox paid their wages with a month extra 
instead of warning, and that was all they were 
likely ever to receive. Miss Fielding must take 
her departure also. The “ next-of-kin” worried 
her by their unfeeling remarks about the “ queer 
old lady,” and by their speculations and disputes 
one with another as to the value of the estate and 
the portion which would fall to each of them. 
Some of them had scarcely known that such a 
person as Miss Skipjohn had been in existence 
until they heard of her death, and it was not to be 
wondered at that they should speak lightly of 
her, and be more elated at the prospect of sharing 
her property than afflicted with sorrow for her 
loss. Frequent altercations also arose among the 
claimants. There were jealousies and complaints 
and taunts and recriminations, and if half the 
threats of legal proceedings which were uttered 
were to be put into execution it was plain that 
the whole estate would be swallowed up in 
litigation. Mr. Fox was beset on all sides, and 
took abundant notes and made many entries in 
his diary, and gave sententious opinions which 
amounted to nothing, and took care not to com- 
promise himself with any one. 

Mr. Cranch “took possession of the house,” as 
he saic, establishing himself in one of the bed- 
rooms and refusing to leave it. It was nine 
points of the law, in his opinion, and he was 
firmly convinced that if he could keep a material 
hold on the premises it would give him the best 
claim to the property. Mr. Winch, another half- 
relative, insisted upon making an inventory of 
everything which the house contained, and would 
have ransacked even the poor dead lady’s ward- 
robe and her private drawers in search of hidden 
moneys or jewels. It was a heartless, miserable 
spectacle, more like the gathering of vultures to 
devour or of foes to loot and plunder than of 
friends and relatives to mourn and bury. 

Relatives they were, however, as it appeared, 
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more or less distant, though friends they had 
never been. Those of them who had known Miss 
Skipjohn personally had quarrelled with her years 
gone by or she with them. There had been 
faults on both sides, no doubt. They had ex- 
pected nothing from her, and if she had left 
a will none of her property would have come to 
them. Their affected anxiety to discover such a 
document was for the most part merely an anxiety 
to be finally assured that there was none in exist- 
ence. They did not feel at all indebted to her, 
therefore, for what they now expected to receive ; 
the law would give it them, not their departed rela- 
tive; and they did not profess to have much 
affection or respect for her memory. 

Although Mr. Fox was consulted and courted 
by most of the claimants, he was not allowed to 
have it all his own way. Some of them brought 
their own legal advisers to Norfolk House; and 
each urged his own right above the rest to take 
out letters of administration and to “ wind up the 
estate.” Mr. Winch was the loudest and most 
persistent on this point; but Mr. Cranch with- 
stood him. He was “in possession:” he would 
listen neither to law nor lawyers. He was Miss 
Skipjohn’s “brother;” his wife had been her 
sister—half-sister or whole made no difference, 
he said. He had not expected to inherit a great 
deal, because young Calcott was known to be a 
favourite, and it was supposed everything would 
have been left to him; though he was only a 
nephew, or half a nephew if you came to that, 
and was very likely at the bottom of the sea by 
this time. Since the “split” between Calcott 
and his aunt no one had had a better chance 
than Cranch, even if there had been a will, which 
there was not. He should claim his rights, and 
should not leave the house until he had them. 

While the claimants were thus disputing among 
themselves, regardless, for the most part, of the 
advice offered by their men of business, Harriet, 
the maid to whom Miss Skipjohn had once thrown 
out a hint about her will, and who was smarting 
under a sense of disappointment and injustice, 
bethought herself of what had occurred on the 
night before her mistress went from home. On 
that occasion, probably, the will had been de- 
stroyed. She remembered sweeping some ashes 
and burnt paper from the hearth the next morn- 
ing. The latter she had thrust between the bars 
ready for firelighting, and there they still were 
found; they did not promise much, being but a 
few fragments, and those very much scorched: 
but on putting them together, with much patience 


and skill, Harriet was able to decipher enough of 


the writing to satisfy herself that these were in- 
deed the remains of Miss Skipjohn’s last will and 
testament. The handwriting was her own: for 
Miss Skipjohn had had so much experience in 
will making that she had long ago ceased to 
require legal assistance in framing such a docu- 
ment, and she preferred to keep her own secrets. 
But so little of the will remained that nothing 
could be gleaned as to the deceased lady's inten- 
tions; except that she had intended to revoke 
them. Miss Fielding’s name was legible on one 
fragment; Edward Calcott’s on another; and, 














most provoking of all, Harriet’s on a third; but 
the cleverest expert would have been utterly 
unable to say what legacies had been appro- 
priated to each, or in what manner any of the 
property was left. Apart from this the question 
would have arisen whether the act of tearing and 
burning the will by the hands of the testator was 
not in itself a cancelling of it, even if the frag- 
ments which remained had been sufficient to de- 
clare its original intention. 

The only result of this discovery therefore was 
to bring all parties to the same conclusion— 
namely, that there was no will; the way was 
cleared so far; and the claimants grew more con- 
fident and more resolute to stand upon their 
rights—such rights as the law would give to each 
under the intestacy. Many weeks passed away 
before the several claims could be sifted and 
established. The house by mutual consent was 
closed, a proper person being left in charge; and 
Miss Fielding went home to Jauntingford to stay 
with her mother until she should be fortunate 
enough to meet with another situation. 

Great was the delight of her young brothers 
and sisters at the prospect of having dear Letty at 
home with them again. They did not trouble 
themselves with questions of domestic economy, 
not they. They had good appetites, but never 
entertained the slightest doubt that material 
would be forthcoming to satisfy them. Children 
trust their parents implicitly for their daily food, 
and even if one meal should fail, look confidently 
for the next. It would be well for us if we could 
all trust to our Father which is in Heaven as 
simply and entirely as our little ones trust to us to 
supply their wants. If Letty had lost her situa- 
tion she would be at home to play with her 
brothers and sisters, to read to them, to add to 
their comforts and pleasures in many ways. It 
could not be a very bad thing for her, they 
thought, and it was a very good thing for them. 
They had been serious when informed of Miss 
Skipjohn’s sudden death, but they did not pre- 
tend to be sorry. They had never cared for Miss 
Skipjohn: they did not quite believe that she had 
ever been kind to their sister; and if she had 
been ever so kind it was no more than Letty de- 
served. They hoped secretly that it would be a 
long while before another situation would be 
found; and even their mother always looked un- 
happy when it was talked about, and especially 
whenever it appeared that something suitable to 
her wishes was in prospect. There were, however, 
but few answers to Miss Fielding’s advertisements ; 
and the correspondence which took place led 
only to repeated disappointments; there was a 
great expenditure of postage-stamps, but no good 
result. Christmas was approaching ; the holidays 
would soon begin; and then Letty would be safe, 
so the children argued, for some weeks longer at 
least. A letter arrived, however, in answer to the 
latest advertisement when it was already two or 
three weeks old, which seemed to promise what 
Miss Fielding required, though perhaps a little 
more than she wished. A nursery governess was 
wanted in a family near London, and wanted im- 
mediately. The return of the elder children from 
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school rendered it essential that the younger ones 
should be properly taken care of and kept quiet 
luring the Christmas holidays. The writer, a 
Mrs. McGrowther, offered but a small stipend, but 
laid great stress upon the advantage of a comfort- 
ible home and kind treatment which might be ex- 
pected, and Letty sat down to answer the letter, 
feeling very sorry and anxious at the prospect of 
having to remove to so great a distance from her 
mother, but satisfied nevertheless that it would be 
ier duty to accept the proposed engagement if it 
hould be offered her. 

After some days of anxious waiting, and the 


memantine. na came 


CURIOSITIES OF 


exchange of two or three letters, this matter was 
arranged. Miss Fielding was to enter upon her 
duties about the middle of December. She had 
entreated to be allowed to spend Christmas Day 
at home; but Christmas was the very time when 
she would be most wanted in London; and she 
would be sure to enjoy herself very much with her 
young pupils, Mrs. McGrowther said; and, in 
short, she must come before Christmas or she 
need not come at all. 

So Letty consented with a heavy heart, and pro- 
ceeded at once to make such preparations as were 
necessary for her journey. 


— 


MUSIC. 


V.—ANIMALS AND MUSIC. 


NIMALS have a home-brewed music of their 
own, and of that we spoke when dealing 
with the ‘‘ Music of Nature.”* Our present 

purpose is to treat of the influence exerted on 
animals by the music of man. How men are 
affected by the singing, croaking, howling, and 
trumpeting of birds and beasts we all know; let 
us see how they get on as listeners to our per- 
formances. It is a curious subject, for our music 
produces on animals—from the elephant to the 
spider—effects even more singular than it exerts 
on the human race. 

A French writer points out that of all the arts 
music is the only one which animals, fools, and 
idiots seem able to appreciate. We never.hear of 
dogs and cats amateurs in painting, or of birds 
putting a littie of the zsthetic into the architec- 
ture of their nests. The fact is that music— 
capable though it be of intellectual development— 
appears to rest on a physical basis common to all 
living creatures. ‘“‘The perception, if not the 
enjoyment, of musical cadences and of rhythm,” 
says the late Mr. Darwin, “is probably common 
to all animals, and no doubt depends on the 
-ommon physiological nature of their nervous 
systems.” 

The following notes will serve to show how 
xtremely likely this is. We shall observe how 
ome of these lower creatures-—just like our- 
elves—exhibit signs of delight on hearing music, 
vhilst others are greatly distressed by it; how 
some have an antipathy to particular sounds ; 
how some have preferences in music, and express 
these preferences; how some are soothed and 
others cheered by it; and how not a few have 
marked musical aptitude, and can be trained to 
comprehend and reproduce both melody and 
rhythm. 

To begin with the dog. Dogs appear in very 
many cases to be painfully affected by music. On 
hearing it they grow restless, moan piteously, and 
at last make their escape from the spot with every 
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sign of distress. Street organ-grinding seems 
highly objectionable to them, and some dogs con- 
tinue to howl all the time the instrument is 
playing. 

There is a well-authenticated case of a dog 
which, having once heard the violin played, used to 
utter the most dismal complaints whenever he saw 
any one laya hand onthe instrument. He did not 
even wait till the bow had touched the strings. 
Instances have also been recorded of dogs 
trembling at music as if terrified. 

It has occasionally proved fatal‘'to them. Dr. 
Mead tells of a violinist of his acquaintance who 
noticed that his dog exhibited symptoms of great 
suffering on hearing a certain passage. He had 
the cruelty to repeat it over and over again in 
order to study the effect, and in the end the poor 
animal dropped at his feet and “ died in the most 
horrid convulsions.” 

Some dogs only give utterance to their feelings 
on hearing particular tones and combinations of 
tones, and they howl with pleasure or how! with 
pain, according as these prove agreeable or dis- 
agreeable to their sensitive ears. Berlioz speaks 
of a dog which howled with delight on hearing the 
major third played on two strings of the violin, 
but was quite indifferent to fifths, sixths, and 
octaves. A dog that could recognise fifths is 
mentioned by M. Casimir Colomb in his “La 
Musique.” 

Discords are readily noticed by some dogs. 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, “when residing at Old Bromp- 
ton, possessed an Italian greyhound which 
screamed in apparent agony when a jarring com- 
bination of notes was produced accidentally or 
intentionally on the piano.” 

Other dogs “‘ have been seen to sit and listen 
to music with great delight, and even to go every 
Sunday to church with the obvious purpose (?) of 
enjoying the solemn and powerful strains of the 
organ.” 

“Cats as a rule,” says Mr. Gordon Stables, 
“‘do not like music, although if brought up ina 
musical family they learn to tolerate it.” Mr. J. 
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G. Wood tells of a cat which disliked music of 
all kinds, but bore a special antipathy to barrel- 
organs. The same writer mentions an exceptional 
cat of artistic taste which touched with her paw 
the lips of those who whistled a tune, as if 
pleased with the sound. Mr. Stables, however, 
speaking of a similar instance, draws a different 
conclusion, and says that pussy no doubt fancied 
the whistler was in some sort of anguish. 

On the musical taste of the rabbit some curious 
particulars were furnished ten or twelve years ago 
by a lady to an Edinburgh periodical. She tells 
that when the harmonium was played upon, her 
pet rabbit flew frantically at the instrument and 
violently scratched the legs till the player paused. 
If she went to the piano, however, and played on 
that, bunny was as frantic with delight as he was 
before with anger, giving vent to his joy by 
running incessantly round and round the music- 
stool. 

Rats have an ear for music, and have been 
taught to dance in cadence on a rope to the 
sound of instruments. The fondness of mice for 
music is well known; it sometimes amounts to 
ecstasy, and gives rise to frantic action, ending 
even in death. 

Horses are certainly musical—a fact Lorenzo 
reminds Jessica of when the musicians interrupt 
them as they sit in the moonlight and watch the 
star-spangled sky. 


‘¢ Jes. Tam never merry when I hear sweet music. 
Lor. The reason is your spirits are attentive : 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

_ Or race of useful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music.” 


The horse can distinguish between musical 
notes. ‘‘ There was a work-horse of my own,” says 
Mr. Stephens, in his ‘‘ Book of the Farm,” “ when 
even at his corn would desist eating and listen 
attentively, with pricked and moving ears and 
steady eyes, the instant he heard the note low G 
sounded, and would continue to listen so long as 
it was sustained; and another that ‘was similarly 
affected by a particularly high note. The recog- 
nition of the sound of the bugle by a trooper, and 
the excitement occasioned in the hunter when the 
pack give tongue, are familiar instances of the 
power of horses to discriminate between different 
sounds ; they never mistake one call for another.” 

The educated horse of the circus owes a great 
deal to the influence of music; he marches, trots, 
gallops, advances, retires, and even dances to the 
lively strains of the orchestra. He can also be 
taught to perform music on his own account, and 
to beat a kettledrum with his fore feet. 

Recognising the love of horses for music, a 
wealthy enthusiast in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century had regular concerts provided for 
the benefit of his stud. Jacques Bonnet, when in 





Holland in 1688, visited the stable, and saw there 
the raised orchestra, from which, once a week, a 
selection of favourite airs was played to cheer up 
the spirits of the listening animals. 

On sheep and cattle, music, both vocal and in- 
strumental, has a highly beneficial effect. There 
is a poetic saying among the Arabs that the song 
of the shepherd fattens the sheep more than the 
richest pasture of the plains, and the saying rests 
no doubt on a foundation of fact. Eastern shep- 
herds are in the habit of singing and piping to 
quicken the action of the flocks under their 
charge. 

A lamb which had a discriminating ear is 
mentioned by Mr. J. G. Wood. It delighted 
in brisk and lively tunes, such as are set for 
polkas and quadrilles, but abhorred all slow 
and solemn compositions. This frivolous lamb 
“‘had the deepest detestation for the National 
Anthem, and would set up such a continuous baa- 
baa as soon as its ears were struck with the unwel- 
come sounds, that the musician was fain to close 
the performance, being silenced by mirth if not 
by pity.” 

When cows are sulky, milkmaids in the High- 
lands of Scotland often sing to them to restore 
them to good-humour. In France the oxen that 
work in the fields are regularly sung to as an en- 
couragement to exertion, and no peasant has the 
slightest doubt but that the animals listen to him 
with pleasure. 

Deer are delighted with the sound of music. 
Playford, in his ‘*‘ Introduction to Music,” says, 
“Myself, as I travelled some years since near 
Royston, met a herd of stags, about twenty, upon 
the road following a bagpipe and violin. When 
the music played they went forward, when it 
ceased they all stood still, and in this manner 
they were brought up out of Yorkshire to Hamp- 
ton Court.” 

Even lions and bears come under the charm. 
Sir John Hawkins, in his ‘ History of Music,” 
quotes an author who speaks of a lion he had 
seen in London that would forsake his food to 
listen toatune. Bears too have from the earliest 
times been taught to dance to the sound of music 

Elephants have good ears, and may be trained 
as musical performers. Quite recently, a small 
elephant, with a surprising amount of cultivated 
intelligence, was exhibited in London. Amongst 
other feats, it played a whole band of music at 
once: there were bells on its head, and it used 
its trunk and fore feet to other instruments. 

About the beginning’of this century an experi- 
mental concert was given to the elephants in the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris by a number of musi- 
cians in the first rank in their profession. From 
the results of this performance some interesting 
conclusions were drawn. It was observed that it 
was not the rhythm only that acted on the ele- 
phants, since the same air moved them or left 
them indifferent, according to the key in which it 
was played. It was not the key either which alone 
influenced them, for several airs played in the 
same key produced different effects. 

The cheering influence of music is seen in the 
case of camels. During their long and painful 
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marches the conductors of caravans often comfort 
their camels by playing on instruments. The 
music has such an effect that, however fatigued 
they may be by their heavy loads, the animals 
step out with renewed vigour. 

Monkeys have a keen ear for rhythm, and have 
been taught to dance to music on the tightrope. 
Bourdelot speaks of a monkey, whom all Paris 
at one time went to see, who, dressed as a 
woman, danced a minuet in cadence with his 
master. 

Seals are very fond of music, and have been 
known to follow a boat for a long distance in 
which some one was playing. Their taste in this 
direction was well known to thé ancients, and is 
often taken advantage of by huntérs at the present 
day. According to some authorities, seal shooters 
should always be accompanied by a piper in order 
to entice the animals to destruction, and they 
assert that the seal prefers the sound of the bag- 
pipe to that of any other instrument. 

We come now to speak of music in connection 
with serpents. Few things are more extraordi- 
nary than the calming influence éxerted over the 
cobra-capello and other poisonous snakes by the 
shrill monotonous ditties of the serpent-charmers 
of India. It has been said that the snakes ex- 
hibited by the snake-charmers have had their 
fangs extracted, but this is not invariably the 
case; and observations worthy of credit have been 
recorded, not only in India but in other parts of 
the world, of serpents, untamed,and in possession 
of the most deadly powers, becoming docile and 
harmless whilst there was music in the air. They 
have even allowed themselves to be played with, 
and have nestled peaceably for days in the 
charmer’s turban. 

Sir J. G. Tennant, in his ‘‘ Natural History of 
Ceylon,” mentions an instance, about which there 
can be no doubt, of a snake-charmer’s music in- 
ducing a large cobra to leave its hole and per- 
form certain antics at the word of command. 
Another instance may be quoted from General 
Campbell’s Indian Journal. A large cobra had 
been charmed by music out of a well in which he 
had taken up his abode. Having caught him in 
a horsehair noose they carried him to an open 
space of ground and there released him. ‘The 
enraged snake immediately made a rush at the 
bystanders, putting to flight a crowd of native 
servants who had assembled to witness the sport. 
The snake-charmer, tapping him on the tail with 
a switch, induced him to turn upon himself, at 
the same time sounding his pipe. The snake 
coiled himself up, raised his head, expanded his 
hood, and appeared about to strike; but instead 
of doing so he remained in the same position, as 
if fascinated by the music, darting out his slender 
forked tongue, and following with his head the 
motion of the man’s knee, which he kept moving 
from side to side, within a few inches of him, as if 
tempting him to bite. No sooner did the music 
cease than the snake dashed forward with such 
fury that it required great agility on the part of 
the man to avoid him, and immediately made off 
as fast as he couid go. The sound of the pipe, 
however, invariably made him stop, and obliged 





him to remain in an erect position as long as the 
man continued to play.” 

Certain Indian snakes are called “‘ dancing 
snakes,” from their delight in music and their 
movements in concert with it. They follow with 
a swaying to and fro of their bodies al! the un- 
dulations of the tune, and give evident signs both 
of pleasure and pain. 

The lizard seems possessed of a remarkable 
share of musical sensibility. When a lizard is 
warming itself in the sun, if singing or instru- 
mental music catches its ear it immediately takes 
various attitudes which testify to the pleasure it 
experiences. All music does not give it equal gra- 
tification. M. Fétis mentions a lizard that came 


’ out of the hole it occupied in an old wall as soon 


as it heard the first notes of the adagio in F of 
Mozart’s quartet in c. When the music ceased, 
and as soon as there was silence, the lizard ‘turned 
and went slowly back to its home; but if the 
players recommenced the adagio, it would stop, 
listen for an instant to make sure that its ears 
were not deceived, and then return to the place at 
which it stood listening before. 

Birds are not only appreciative listeners to our 
artistic music, but within certain limits they are 
very good imitators. Many of them, under proper 
training, readily add simple tunes of human origin 
to their own songs of freedom. 

We all know with what delight the canary hears 
the airs that are played to it. It comes as near 
as possible, listens attentively, and when the tune 
is over beats its wings as a sign of joy, or perhaps 
in token of applause. As its ear and memory aré 
both good, it can be taught to whistle one or two 
airs in correct time and tune. 

The musical feature that seems to put birds 
most about is a modulation from one key into 
another, unless it comes naturally and without 
effort. Grétry, “the Moliére of music;” as his 
friends used to call him, made this observation 
with regard to a canary which his mother wished 
to teach the air called the ‘“‘ Marche des Mous- 
quetaires.” He predicted that the bird would 
learn to sing it till it came to a bar in which the 
key changed, and that beyond that bar it never 
would go; in the end it happened just as he said. 

Grétry was an enthusiast in all odd things, and 
he even set himself to write music for canaries, 
little airs in canon which could be taught to 
several birds. 
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Air in canon composed by Grétry for Canary birds. 


Parrots can be taught to pipe or whistle tunes, 
and certainly have considerable musical capacity. 
A performing cockatoo is mentioned by Buck- 
land as playing the part of a conductor and beat- 
ing time with a drumstick held in its bill. 

A curious anecdote of the effect of music on a 
pigeon is told by William Bingley, the author of 
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** Animated Nature,” and has been often repeated. 
A young lady of his time was a fine performer on 
the harpsichord, and whenever she played the 
song of “Spera, si,” from Handel’s opera of 
“‘ Admeto,” a pigeon would descend from an ad- 
jacent dove-house to the window-ledge of the 
room where she sat, and listen apparently with 
the most pleasing emotions. Whenever the song 
was finished, it always returned at once to the 
dove-house, and this was the only song of which 
it took the slightest notice. 

The bullfinch can be taught to pipe tunes very 
sweetly. Mr. Darwin, in his ‘‘ Descent of Man,” 
mentions the case of a bullfinch, one of whose 
acquirements was the piping of a German waltz, 
and he was so good a performer that he cost ten 
guineas. ‘‘ When this bird was first introduced 
into a room where other birds were kept, and he 
began to sing, all the others, consisting of about 
twenty linnets and canaries, ranged themselves on 
the nearest side of their cages and listened with 
the greatest interest to the new performer.” 

The thrush can imitate very exactly the mellow 
tones of the flute, and has been taught to whistle 
tunes played by its instructor on that instrument. 
One that had mastered the “ Blue Bells of Scot- 
land” in this way is told about by Mr. J. G. 
Wood. . The blackbird, the most docile of all the 
thrushes, has been trained to whistle ‘snes with 
great spirit and accftracy. 

These examples of birds as lovers of music and 
as performers must suffice. The feathered tribe 
furnishes few instances of antipathy to the art; 
the owl is one of the rare exceptional characters. 
It is said to have an aversion to music, and even 
to die in convulsions should it be forced to remain 
long a listener. 

Insects do not appear to be behind their more 
imposing relations in appreciating beauty in 
sound, and spiders have been known to come 
and range themselves on a table as an audience 
for an instrumentalist. A captain of the regiment 
of Navarre was once confined in the Bastille for 





having spoken too freely to Louvois, the French 
minister. Wearied of imprisonment, he begged 
the governor to allow him to send for his lute, 
and, on his request being granted, spent several 
days in fingering the familiar strings. On the 
fourth day he was much surprised to see the mice 
come out of their holes and the spiders descend 
from their webs. These animals, it is said, formed 
a circle round him and seemed to listen with great 
attention. 

The officer was so struck with the sight that he 
ceased playing, and whenever he did so the spiders 
and mice retired to their respective quarters. On 
beginning again to play, they crept out a second 
time and listened, and every day they increased 
in numbers till at last there would be upwards of 
a hundred of these musical amateurs collected 
together. 

As their presence was not at all times equally 
agreeable, the officer got one of the gaolers to 
lend him a cat, which he shut up in a cage when 
he wished to see company, and set loose when he 
preferred to be alone. 

Speaking of this well-known anecdote, Sir John 
Hawkins says that he long doubted the truth of 
it, but it was confirmed to him by “fa man of 
merit and probity who played upon several instru- 
ments with the utmost excellence.” This person 
told Sir John that one evening he was playing by 
himself in a house which he named. ‘“ He had 
not played a quarter of an hour when he saw 
several spiders dgscend from the ceiling, who 
came and ranged themselves about the table to 
hear him play, at which he was greatly surprised ; 
but this did not interrupt him, being willing to 
see the end of so singular an occurrence. They 
remained on the table till somebody came to tel! 
him that supper was ready; when, having ceased 
to play, he told me these insects mounted to their 
webs, to which he would suffer no injury to be 
done. It was a diversion with which he often 
entertained himself out of curiosity.” 

JAMES MASON. 
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The Water Sprite. 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF STAGNELIUS. 


EVENING gilds the parting day, 
Elves upon the greensward play, 
While the leaf-crowned water sprite 
Sweeps the harp with fingers light. 


A boy beneath the willows there 
Breathes the violet-scented air, 
Listens to the water-sprite, 
Calls into the stilly night. 





Thou unhappy. Wherefore play ? 
Canst thou charm thy griefs away ? 

To gladden wood and mead thou’rt free, 
But God’s child canst never be. 


Paradise’s moonlit bowers, 

Eden’s plains bedecked with flowers, 
Heavenly angels robed in white— 
These shall never glad thy sight. 


Bathed in tears the harper stood, 
Then he plunged beneath the flood. 
By the stream his sportive strain 


Nevermore was heard again. 


LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, D.D. 








(After Gainsborough. 
THE MILK GIRL. 


“This picture was bought by my father about forty years ago,” 
friend, the late Mr. Rogers, for 170 guineas, the price Ae paid for it. 
part with one of Gainsborough’s most beautiful works was a remark of West that the girl’s hair was heavily 


says Sir George Phillips, ‘‘ from his 
The reason of his being ready to 


painted. I do not think that his brother artists would have joined in his criticism.” —Fiu/cher’s ‘** Life of 
Gainsborough.” 





WORK AND REST. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE SAVINGS OF WOMEN. 


N this world of work it is probably true that 
there never was a time of more work than in 
the present day. We live in an age of intense 

mental activity, and an age in which civilisation, 
not to say luxury, has so permeated society even 
to its depths, that life demands probably more 
labour than it ever did before; and this remark 
applies as much to the work of women as of 
mCi. 

Some five-and-twenty years ago the press began 
to reflect the wave of thought which was passing 
with regard to women in this matter. We may 
remember a variety of books that sprang to light 
about that time, designed to show what woman 
could do and. what she ought to do, as well as 
suggesting that in the way of positive work she 
did not do much. 

The spirit that inspired these books was the 
desire to.show women who have leisure and 
opportunity how, in life’s great field of labour, a 
place belonged to them. 

This is a teaching hardly now needed; women 
appreciated their responsibilities and have ac- 
cepted work as extensive and as multiform as 
the utmost energy or varied capacity can desire. 

But besides these voluntary workers, whose 
happy lot it is to make a free gift of their powers 
for the amelioration of the woes of others, there 
is, belonging to the same classes in society, a vast 
body of women-workers who have no choice but 
to spend their day in labour. 

The fact of their being regular workers, not 
mere supplementary helpers, is quite recognised ; 
for them as for men the money value of. their 
work is dependent upon the state of the labour 
market, so that they ought to possess the rights 
and consideration which such a position is entitled 
to command. 

Does their work afford them the provision it 
ought tosecure? Are they, in fact, as well off as 
they might and should be ? 

It has happened to me lately to have to read 
some of the lists of candidates for pensions from 
the ‘ National Benevolent,” the ‘“‘ Governesses’ 
Benevolent,” and one or two other societies having 
the same object in view. 

Never has any study left me more sad. Here 
are the histories, told in few words and with no 
embellishments, of life after life spent in toil, 
frequently shining with the brightest beauty of 
unselfish generosity, invariably ending in poverty, 
very frequently with the accompaniment of bodily 
suffering. 

And these histories are the stories of educated 
women—of women often of position, birth, and 
culture; of ladies, too, who have been accustomed 
to surroundings of comfort in the homes of those 
to whom they have given the service of their 
talents and acquirements during the ‘working 
years of their lives, 











Such a state of things is melancholy past ex- 
pression, for it is not one case of distress here and 
there; it is too commonly the end of a woman's 
life of work. 

And we are told that it is getting worse, and 
that now you find amongst the roll of teachers 
and other educated workers—and that not infre- 
quently—those who have nothing to set before 
them as a refuge for the future but that last abode 
of poverty—the workhouse. 

And whose fault is this wretched state of things ? 
The employers’? Hardiy so. The time has past 
when employments that required education were 
no better paid than domestic service—in fact not 
so well. Salaries are now generally good, and the 
employments open to women are very different 
and far more numerous than ever before. 

It is true that woman’s work is not paid as 
man’s work is, although it may be of a nature 
which she can and does do quite as well as her 
father or brother; but that is beside our present 
question. We must deal with things as they are, 
and try to find if there is any remedy for the one 
woe before us. 

If the employers are not to blame, and circum- 
stances are just what it is alike useless and foolish 
to blame, we shall, perhaps, do better not. to talk 
of blame at all, but of the cause of the matter. 

I know not to what others may attribute it, but 
after a great deal of reflection it seems to me that 
ignorance and want of thought are two of the 
chief causes of the poverty of old age. 

A curious explanation, it may be thought, at any 
rate as applying to teachers. 

Let them pardon the accusation; the ignorance 
imputed to them has nothing to do with their pro- 
fessional Jearning. The highest branches of 
arithmetic. may be mastered without the study 
ever suggesting how a small ‘‘ remainder” can be 
increased or made to assume a better proportion 
than that of a very miserable fraction. 

To test the knowledge of Misses A., B., or C., 
talk to them about annuities or insurances. They 
will probably tell you that annuities ‘‘ are a very 
selfish application of money,” and that “in- 
surances are only fitted for the consideration of 
people with larger incomes than they can hope to 
possess, and are for the benefit of those who come 
after you.” 

Talk to the father or the brother of either of 
these ladies, they will probably tell you that 
they are trying hard to provide for the future, 
perhaps of a wife, by an annuity, or of children 
by an insurance ; or it may be against a time which 
they foresee, when their present income must 
decrease, by an endowment. Why are the ladies 
of the family, who are also workers, not to take 
the same care and the same means for providing 
for the future ? 

“Oh, they have so little it is nut possible,” or 
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“It is not worth while,” or “ Well, it might be 
a good thing, but they don’t understand about it.” 

These are the sort of reason, lightly given, by 
which so much misery is entaiiea. 

“‘ They have so little.” That, alas! is too true; 
but the little is not likely to change into much, 
and though for a certain number of years there 
may be the chance, even the probability, of im- 
proved salaries, beyond those years there looms 
the vision of old age, as clearly as the thin ears of 
corn were seen in Pharaoh’s dream, waving in the 
distance, ghost-like heralds of the coming famine. 
“It may never be, I shall marry,” is the thought of 
many agirl. ‘It may never be, I shall die before old 
age,” is the thought of many a weary woman on 
whom the afternoon of life is settling its shadow ; 
and so the eventide of*life comes on; the sad 
literature of charitable societies tells us with what 
sorrowful surroundings. 

‘‘ ] have so little, I can spare so little, and that 
little irregularly. I have to help so many people. 
It would be shameful to be always thinking of my 
old age, which is a long way off, if it ever comes 
at all, while the money I have is so useful.” This 
generous argument it seems brutal to quarrel with. 
Of course, how far it should prevail must be de- 
termined by each person for herself according to 
her own good sense. But in my recent reading I 
have sometimes wondered whether so many 
cousins and nephews, as well as younger brothers 
and sisters, should have been allowed to be set 
out in life by the woman-worker of the family. 

She may indeed be the one who at the time 
money is wanted is in receipt of a good salary and 
has the fewest immediate demands upon it, so 
it is natural to a generous heart to undertake 
the expenses of ‘the child,” perhaps the legacy 
of a brother or sister. But ought she to consider 
all she can save from her yearly expenses as what 
she may fairly give away? Surely her own future 
is entitled to be regarded as part of her necessary 
yearly expenditure. ‘“‘ Be just before you are 
generous” is no niggard proverb. Be just to 
yourself that you may not come to be dependent 
upon the generosity of others. Decide what 
share of your income justice to your own future 
demands, then with what remains do all that your 
heart prompts you, even to the extent of mean- 
ness, if you will, to your poor present self. 

If, as indeed seems true, there are cases and 
periods in which it does appear impossible that 
one single pound yearly should be spared from the 
necessary expenses of life and from undeniable 
claims, then there is nothing for it but to live the 
daily life without thinking of the future, only 
bearing in mind that if richer days should come 
there will stilt be ways by which an independence 
can be secured. 

It is perhaps to the advantage of women of the 
present time that there is not now so great a 
demand for daily governesses as there was 
formerly. High schools now provide education 
for children who used to be taught at home by a 
governess, who perhaps receive: a salary of £ 40, 
and out of that had to provide herself with a 
home. The demand created a supply even at this 
rate of remuneration. If any misfortune befel a 





family, rendering it necessary for the women of it 
to work for their own maintenance or for the help 
of their parents, girls whose education had not in 
the least qualified them to teach others offered 
themselves as governesses, and probably obtained 
situations, but could never command other than 
a miserable salary, having, in fact, nothing to 
offer worth more money in the scholastic market. 

This, alas! is the story we see so plainly told in 
the brief notices of many of the candidates for 
election to the Governesses’ and Benevolent Insti- 
tutions. Higher qualifications are now required, 
and higher salaries obtained by teachers of all 
sorts; those therefore who are not fitted for 
teaching must seek other means of obtaining a 
livelihood. How hard that search is is known 
only to those who have learnt it by trying experi- 
ence. Yet it may safely be said that the employ- 
ments now open to women—at the Post Office, as 
artists, cashiers, secretaries, etc.—offer better 
payment, as well as a greater variety of adaptability 
to varying tastes, than existed when the only 
remunerative works for women were dressmaking 
and teaching. 

Before trying to arrive at anything definite as 
to what women can do to improve their circum- 
stances, we had better throw down the pretty castles 
represented in the pages of story books as quite 
easy of construction. One girl, for instance, 
is employed as a governess, and yet has it 
in her power to support a brother at college by 
embroidery done in her spare time. Another 
worker is said not only to do all her own 
common needlework, but to make such dresses 
and bonnets as cause it to be rumoured that 
“Miss S. is so extravagant that she deals with 
Madame Elise,” etc. And though we put it last, 
perhaps most attractive of all the offered sug- 
gestions is the castle which is built on the 
foundation of literary work. No specific know- 
ledge, no study, no acquaintance with the world 
is required! The glowing picture sets forth 
writing “‘ articles” as the easiest of all the trifling 
work that can be taken up in the odds and ends 
of time. These fables may amuse the authors 
of them, they will hardly deceive those for whose 
benefit thev profess to be written, unless in the 
very early days of their inexperience, when their 
ignorance is on a par with that of their would-be 
instructors. 

“‘Despis? not the day of small things” is the 
motto which is pre-eminently applicable to this 
subject. ‘‘‘The day of small things’ is what I 
hate,” said my cousin Fanny; “to keep on for ever 
and ever doing without things that I want, refusing 
my friends what they want, providing for a future 
which may never come, grubbing through life. 
No, I willspend what I get, enjoy, and heip others 
to enjoy, as far as my smajl power goes, and 
exchange your dreary watching «ver halfpence, 
which represent, I suppose, what you mean by 
small things, for the happier text, ‘The morrow 
shall take care for the things of itself” I! think 
there is more faith on my side than on yours.” 

I was sure Fanny knew better than she talked, 
and that she did not really confound thoughtless- 
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ness and faith, nor suppose that provision given 
us for to-day and to-morrow might be all expended 
to-day, and that yet we could claim the promise 
for the morrow. 

But she was one of the many girls who living at 
home work, very properly, to gain enough, not for 
all their expense of maintenance, but only for their 
personal use, dress, charities, and so forth. Does 
it occur to many of these workers that from the 
bountiful present they ought to lay by something 
to enrich the future, which may be quite unpro- 
vided for ? 

Just rocalung the different positions of women 
with whose circumstances we are acquainted, how 
many possibilities appear both of want and of 
providing. ‘There are many in which the gover- 
ness or the forewoman or other worker is in re- 
ceipt of an excellent salary, and living in a family 
she has few expenses. Of course, it is obvious 
that in such a case the power of laying by exists 
in its plainest form, it can be done even though 
there may be family claims also. But pros- 
perous days, when money more than meets the 
daily needs of expenditure, can only be counted 
upon during the best years of life. They may 
never come or be soon interrupted, so that to wait 
for them before trying to make any provision for 
the future is often to ensure failure. 

To cultivated women, working for their main- 
tenance comes far too often as a result or an ex- 
pression of misfortune. Again and again we 
read in the reports of benevolent societies, 
Mrs. or Miss “was obliged to ‘work,’ ”— 
whatever the occupation is, that word best de- 
scribes it—*‘ in consequence of unexpected family 
misfortunes ;” and so the position of working 
is looked upon as a sort of temporary disagree- 
able accident, not realised as that state which 
must continue and the rest from which depends 
upon the foresight and resolution of the present 
hour. 

But, happily, another and increasingly common 
thing now is the bringing up a family of daughters, 
for whom the father cannot hope to provide an 
inheritance, with such an education as will enable 
them to gain an independent livelihood. They go 
forth from home with none of the depressed feeling 
of its being a mzsfortune, however much they may 
dislike the fact of work. Often they wish, intend, 
and endeavour to increase the comforts at home; 
to lighten the father’s difficulty in educating the 
younger children, or in some way to contribute 
their help out of the money they earn. 

For well educated girls there are many callings 
open. By way of illustration we may take the 
daughters of a gentleman so brought up. The 
eldest educated for teaching, after some experience 
in smaller ways, obtained, when she was twenty- 
five, a situation at a High School with a salary of 
#100ayear. Another, having no taste for teach- 
ing, Or for artistic pursuits, or for embroidery, or 
in fact for any special work, but who was well 
educated and methodical, he thought himself 
fortunate to succeed in placing in the General 
Post Office with a present salary of £65, which 
would increase and perhaps lead ultimately to 
something better. Of course, both these daughters 








had to provide themselves with everything. A 
younger one lived at home and gave music 
lessons. 

These three occupations, salaries, and positions 
may serve as a tolerable illustration of the very 
large class of women who, by the exercise of 
their talents, industry, or acquirements, are able to 
provide for themselves a sufficient present income, 
and who have only themselves to look to for the 
comfort of the future. 

We wish briefly to summarise the various ways 
in which provision may be made, although pos- 
sibly to many of our readers we are dealing only 
with familiar facts. 

The simplest of all laying by is to put money as 
you can spare it into the Swings Bank, and, 
whenever #10 has accumulated, to buy with it 
Government Stock —a transaction which the 
Savings Bank undertakes for its depositors. The 
interest on £10 is 6s. a year, and it is an illustra- 
tion of the old saying, that ‘‘ Money grows,” to 
find that if £10 is left untouched for twenty-three 
years it will, at three per cent., become / 20 from 
the accumulation of the interest, simple and com- 
pound, upon it. Slow work, certainly, but costing 
nothing. 

Unfortunately, the very simplicity of this saving 
by merely laying by is its danger; to know that 
there is money which can very easily be got at 
makes it very difficult to resist taking it out in 
driblets, so that in spite of added savings the pro- 
vision is as likely to dwindle as to increase. 

A still more disastrous temptation, if a respect- 
able sum has accumulated, is to take it out to 
speculate. This is probably the rock on which, 
more than any other, women’s savings are wrecked. 

‘“‘John” has heard of such a good investment 
in a company that pays ten per cent., and only 
requires f 2 deposit on its shares. The £20, or 
even £ 10, in the Savings Bank will soon mount 
up if it is laid out in a few of those shares. 

The company soon makes “ calls,” which there 
is no money to meet ; the shares must be sold for 
what they will fetch; or the company never ar- 
rives at paying any dividend, and in due time is 
wound up, the shares vanishing like the figures on 
a slate; and what shadow remains of the savings ? 

Even more trying is it when “‘ John” wants to 
speculate on his own account. “A little capital” 
is all he wants to make him a rich man, able, as 
he is willing, to help his friends. Will they only 
set him going? 

Very few of his “sisters, his cousins, or his 
aunts” can resist this appeal, if they have any 
money they can get at. He is quite honest and 
will pay a fair interest for the loan, and honestly 
return the principal by-and-by. Poor John! if he 
does not make his fortune it is a grievous addition 
to his disappointment that he has swallowed up 
the future of his confiding friends. If he and 
they go on hoping for the good time that is ever 
“coming,” the anxiety as to whether it will come 
adds to the lines of care on other faces besides 
his own, of those who are waiting to know 
whether their old age will be provided for or 
destitute ? 

So we will put aside without more discussion 
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the mere laying-by plan of saving, and see what 
else there is that will make the money go further, 
or be more secure, or come in with the largest in- 
crease at the period when we expect that we shall 
need it most. 


AGE AND OBJECTS TO BE PROVIDED FOR. 


Suppose, for the sake of having something, de- 
finite to go upon, we fix on fifty as the age to pre- 
pare for. Health and strength often last much 
longer; often, too, they fail earlier; but every 
worker, whether governess, forewoman, cashier, 
embroiderer, or what industry soever she pursues, 
knows that the certainty of possessing a small 
yearly income before age overtakes her would 
enable her to work on with a spirit and comfort 
she cannot feel when she does not foresee any 
early period at which it will be safe even to relax 
her labours. 

It is true it is much more difficult to make pro- 
vision for the age of fifty than of sixty, but for our 
purpose it may be well not to take the easiest age 
for an example, but rather the most difficult. 

To provide some income at fifty we must begin 
young. Now in many employments the salary in- 
creases with age and experience, so that during 
some of the middle years of life there may be a 
possibility of making much larger savings than in 
younger days. If, then, the savings of young days 
are applied so as to obtain all the accruing advan- 
tages of time, the short period when money is 
more abundant will give the opportunity of 
employing ready money for any desired object as 
well as of providing more bountifully for age. 

There seem to be three principal things which, 
if attained, would greatly conduce to the happi- 
ness of a woman during her working life :— 

(1) To be sure of some yearly income when 
working days are over. 

(z) To be assured of a sum of money which 
will be available at a specified time. 

(3) To have something to leave at her death. 

The first of these objects can be effected by 
purchasing a deferred annuity. The second by 
making an “endowment insurance.” ‘The third 
by an ordinary life insurance. 

We will take first the plan by which youth can 
most advantageously provide for age, namely, 


A DEFERRED ANNUITY. 

“An annuity,” I have heard people say; ‘“ of 
course I would very gladly accept an annuity if 
anybody liked to give me one, but I certainly 
would never sink my savings in paying for an 
annuity to begin at an age I may never live to 
see.” ™ 

Such is the not uncommon reading of a deferred 
annuity; and certainly so taken it would generally 
be a very unwise thing to purchase. But if you pay 
for a deferred annuity you should do so on the sys- 
tem by which if you die before you begin to receive 
the annuity, or if for any cause you wish to withdraw 
from paying for it, every penny you have paid is re- 
turned to you or to your heirs. You get, it is 
true, no interest on your savings, but you have 
them all intact. If at the specified time for the 
annuity to begin you think the money that has 











accumulated would be more useful than a yearly 
sum, you can of course have it. If you take the 
annuity, the calculation of what you gain or lose is 
a mere question of the length of your life. 

For example, from about the age of twenty-five 
it Tequires a yearly payment of between £10 and 
£ 12 to secure / 30 a year from the age of fifty. 
‘This means a saving of between £250 and / 300. 
Ten years of life ‘would at the rate supposed 
swallow up all that sum, leaving nothing for the 
very probable prolongation of life for another ten 
years; evidently every year that the annuity was 
paid after the first ten would be clear gain. 

A larger annuity could be bought by the same 
yearly payments if the arrangement was not made 
for having the money returned; and there are 
cases in which a woman has no one belonging to 
her, so that she may feel that her wisest and not 
ungenerous course is to make the very utmost 
of her savings for the benefit of her own life- 
time. In that case about #10 yearly would pro- 
vide a £40 annuity. Of course, though an 
annuity of £30 is taken as an example, a larger 
or smaller one can be purchased, and to begin at 
any age. If, instead of beginning at fifty, the 
annuity was not to be due until sixty, the pay- 
ments required would be wery much less; if 
payment was begun at the age of twenty-five, 
about £11 a year would secure an annuity of / 60. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 

But probably no one would care to put off 
having the comfort of the annuity until so late in 
life, unless by some other investment of their 
savings they had secured another provision avail- 
able at an earlier age. And this brings us to the 
‘* Endowment Assurances,” as they are called, the 
meaning of which is that a yearly sum is paid to 
assure the possession of a certain sum at a speci- 
fied time or at death. ‘Taking again the ages of 
twenty-five and fifty, we find that about the same 
money is required yearly to assure £ 100, to be 
paid at the age of fifty, as to purchase a deferred 
annuity of £10, to begin at the same age; and 
the £10 or £12 which would provide a / 30 
annuity to begin at fifty, would give a sum of 
£ 300 to be paid at that age. 

And here the same remark must be made as 
was made with regard to annuities—7e., the 
endowment may be obtained for a larger or 
smaller yearly premium, according to the system 
adopted, for in almost all offices the option is given 
of paying either on the plan of being entitled to 
receive a share of the profits, or a bonus, as it is 
often called; or of paying smaller yearly premiums 
and foregoing these advantages. The former 
plan gives so much assistance towards keeping up 
the payments or increasing the assurance, that it 
should, if possible, be chosen. 

It is evident that for an income £300 is not so 
profitable as £30 a year for life. Neither by in- 
vestment nor by purchase of an immediate annuity 
would it yield anything like that sum, but, of 
course, the ready money may be of extreme ad- 
vantage for setting-up in some business or under- 
taking, and the plan has the great advantage that 
small sums can be assured for according to the 
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convenience of the assurer. If when you have 
£ 65 as your salary you can manage to begin pay- 
ing for £100, when your salary increases you can 
arrange to endow your future with another / 100, 
and so on. 

Or if you already possess a little money, or re- 
ceive a legacy and wish to apply it to providing 
for the future, you can, if you please, pay for the 
endowment by one sum instead of by yearly pay- 
ments. 

Once more take the same example. At twenty- 
five about £58 will assure f'100 at fifty or at 
leath. At thirty-five / 60 will assure f'100 to be 
paid at fifty-five years of age. 

If any one takes the trouble to do these sums 
they will find that the interest on the money paid 
would, if it had been invested at four per cent., 
make a sum which, when added to the capital, 
would amount to more than £100. 

What then is gained by paying it for an endow- 
ment? Simply this, that if you should die just 
after you have begun to pay the money, your heirs 
would receive £100 instead of the £58 or £60 
yearly premium you paid. So any one having 
others dependent upon him may think this a good 
thing to do. 

And this brings us to the third plan of providing, 
namely, 


AN ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE. 

About this little need be said. There is no diffi- 
culty in understanding it generally, and the detail 
of the best plans for effecting an insurance cannot 
be gone into here. They must be thought over 
and selected from according to the circumstances 
of the insurer. 

We are only endeavouring to give a general 
view of what can be done, and to point out some 
of the “‘rocks ahead” which beset the subject. 

There is a society called ‘The ‘Teachers’ 
Guild,” which has for one of its objects giving 
information on the various plans of assurance, 
undertaking the management, saving women the 
expense attendant upon taking out a policy, and 
saving them from deception; saving them, too, 
it may be, from their own ignorance. 

There is an objection of the ignorant kind 
which one often hears, especially with regard to 
the Post Office annuities—/zc., that it is “a 
shame” that the policies are higher for women 
than for men. It is actually raved against us as an 
injustice ; whereas, like all the rest of insurance 
business, it is founded upon the ascertained aver- 
age of life. 

Again, people say, “I have made many calcu- 
lations, and I find that I gain very little by any of 
these insurances and annuities.” Do they take in 
the chances of life? We are apt to forget that 
just as it is the uncertainty of life which makes 
providing at once so necessary and so dilficuit, so 
it is on the chances of life, as most accurately 
ascertained and calculated, that all these plans of 
benefit clubs, endowments, and annuities depend; 
as does also the regular life insurance for securing 
a sum of money at death 

And with this word we touch upon not the least 
important part of the subject of provision. 
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Something to bequeath we all desire; and how 
distressing to many a woman is the thought that 
her death will leave a child or a sister encumbered 
with expenses which nothing can prevent ? 

I have before me at this moment the thought 
of a lady who, having a small pension, barely 
sufficient for her maintenance, is loaded and 
bowed down by the debts she has been obliged to 
incur for the last illness and funeral expenses of a 
mother, who had no means of leaving her any- 
thing to defray them. Her income must be crip- 
pled for a long time, and poverty is adding its 
cruel weight to sorrow. 

The Post Office offers an insurance for as small 
a sum as £5; of which it does seem as if every 
one who has not property to bequeath might and 
ought to avail themselves. Between the ages of 
twenty and thirty the yearly payments range from 


2s. 1d. to 2s. 6¢., a sum which—or the double of 


it for £ 10—every servant-girl could pay without 
missing it. 

An insurance begun between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-five to provide £25 at death, when- 
ever it may occur, requires a yearly payment of 
from 10s. to 145, or, to insure £50, the payment 
would be from f'1 to £1 7s. yearly, and there 
are arrangements by which the burden of even 
this small yearly payment can be made to cease 
with advancing life. 

Surely for such necessary insurances as these 
every one ought to endeavour to begin young 
when the premium is so very small. 

A great boon is now provided by the Post 
Office which does not seem to be generally known 
or understood. This is, that if money is placed in 
the Savings Bank the depositor can direct—sup- 
posing, of course, that there is a sufficient sum— 
that it shall be applied to the payment of in- 
surance or annuity premiums, so avoiding the 
necessity of sending the money at regular interval): 
as well as the possibility of forgetting it. 

In the same way the dividends of money that 
may have been invested through the Savings Bank 
in Government Stock can be directed to be re- 
ceived and used for those purposes without fresh 
instructions being given on each occasion. 

With all these aids to memory as well as accom- 
modation as to time there should be no difficulty 
in providing the yearly ros. 2d. to pay for an in 
surance of 25. It is scarcely 24d. a week, and, 
to make the paying of it yet easier, it can be de- 
posited in the bank in the form of postage-stamp: 
stuck on to one of the papers provided for the 
purpose. Everyone wastes a good many pennies 
which bring neither pleasure nor profit, a few 
turned into stamps might often procure both. 

Besides the Post Office, of which the recom- 
mendations are that its security is incontestible, 
its arrangements simple, and its offices every- 
where, ihere are some class assurance companies 
as the “‘ Governess’s Provident” and the “ Clerks’ 
Benevolent,” which offer great advantages to their 
members and are not strictly confined to the 
classes indicated. 

In all these dry and tiresome calculations and 
explanations it may seem that very little is aimed 
at. What is £20 or £30 a year? No one could 
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live upon it. In reply I can only refer you to the 
reports of the societies before spoken of, of which 
one of the saddest features is that the pensions so 
eagerly longed forare but of this amount. A suf- 
ficient proof that, small though it is, it would be 
an untold comfort to many a lady to feel assured 
of even that certain yearly income. 

No loss of savings is involved in any of these 
schemes. The money will be a pleasant posses- 
sion if marriage makes the necessity of providing 
for the future less imperative. Or, if life should 
be ended prematurely, the money saved, as we 
have seen, is still preserved for some one we may 
be glad to help. 

‘“*Governesses ” have served as our lay figure on 
which to display all these schemes. They are a 
large class of workers, and in many Cases are in a 
worse pecuniary position than others, not as 
receiving lower salaries, but because they more 
frequently enter the profession with a view to help 
their family, not only when unexpectedly called 
upon to work, but in accordance with prevailing 
ideas. We think this is more the case with them 
than with other workers, who are more commonly 
placed in their occupations by their parents with a 
view to their obtaining a good livelihood for shem- 
selves. But what applies to one worker applies to 


all. The future demands its provision, and can 
any one, be she teacher, milliner, shopwoman, or 
clerk, hold herself excused from considering how 
by the savings of good days the dark ones can be 
brightened ? 

How to save is another question, and it is 
one I am warned not to broach; all must find 
that out for themselves. No two people will be 
likely to fix upon the same economies ; and advice, 
I am reminded, is, to say the least, “ ridiculous” 
when it is given without knowing people’s circum- 
stances. 

We are all probably acquainted with a class of 
manuals professing to teach us how to dress, to 
arrange our time, to manage our house, etc. Few 
of us, perhaps, have found them suit our case, or 
any case known to us in its detail. 

So, without venturing upon ground where I 
might become ridiculous or misleading, I will 
only make one observation, which the experience 
of most of us will, I believe, endorse—that if there 
is an expense absolutely essential we arrange our 
money with a view to meet it; and so, if we 
regarded the future in the light of something that 
absolutely must be bought, we should find the way 
to pay for it. 

CHARLOTTE WYATT. 


— — —--—-@-@-—--— -- 
THE SECRET POLICE OF PARIS. 


FTER the flight of Louis Philippe, and the 

fall of the Orleans dynasty, M. Caussidiére, 

a comrade of M. Louis Blanc, was made, or 

made himself, Prefect of Police under the Pro- 
visional Government. 

Having entered on the duties of the prefecture, 
the new chief had the curiosity to examine the 
reports in the office relating to himself before the 
Revolution of 1848. He read the details, and in 
astonishment exclaimed, “Not only my move- 
ments and actions, but my purposes and 
thoughts !” 

In England such a discovery would have ex- 
cited indignation, as a proof of the hateful ‘‘ spy” 
system, and of interference with freedom. In 
France the same discovery excited in M. Caus- 
sidiére only admiration, and no doubt encouraged 
him to strive with equal diligence and skill to 
perform the duties of his post. For every govern- 
ment of France—whether monarchy, republic, or 
empire—has always maintained the continuity and 
efficiency of the system of Secret Police. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the idea of 
the functions of the police in the two countries is 
utterly different. To a certain extent—in what 
pertains to the maintenance of order and the pro- 
tection of life and property—the institutions have 
a common object. To protect those who are law- 
abiding members of the community, and to be a 
terror to evil-doers, is desirable in every civil 
society. But the French Police has far more ex- 
tended functions than this, even in regard to civil 
and municipal life; and, moreover, is a most 


| 


essential and important department of the national 
government, and a powerful political engine. It 
is in this latter function that the Continental 
system is abhorrent to English ideas. Whenever 
any attempt has been made to apply it, in the 
slightest degree, the spirit of English freedom 
has rightly rebelled against the tyranny. We have 
not forgotten the odium caused by interference 
with the letters of Mazzini and other exiles, and 
what was condemned in the Postal Service is 
doubly evil in regard to political abuse of the 
Police. 

Before referring to the political aspect of the 
Police of Paris (and the system extends to all 
parts of the country), we may note the differenc« 
in the ordinary duties of the department. In 
England, and in London especially, there ar 
numerous Officials who have charge of various 
departments of civic and municipal life. Foi 
instance, there are Inspectors of Markets, Inspec- 
tors of Weights and Measures, of Hackney Car- 
riages and Cabs, of Lunatic Asylums, of Work- 
houses, of Nuisances, and a whole host of other 
officials, dealing with buildings, public-houses, 
and other establishments and institutions, all with 
their defined duties, and none of them belonging 
to the Police organisation of the metropolis. 
Behind them all, indeed, is the Police, representing 
the power and authority of the Government and of 
the nation, but they all work independently, and 
under-various Boards and Departments. 

In Paris almost every one of these public duties 
is directly under the management of the Police. 
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Houses, sewers, slaughter-houses, markets, shops, 
schools, everything is under Police superintend- 
ence and control. A chemist’s shop is liable at 
any moment to be visited by an agent of the 
Police, accompanied by one of the Inspectors of 
the School of Pharmacy, to ascertain the quality of 
the drugs which are dispensed. Ifa school is opened 
without due authorisation, the Police can report it 
and cause it to be closed and the teachers to be 
fined. In a thousand details, about which in 
London people are left to their own ways, or 
where special supervision of “ officers of health” 
or of “‘ excise officers,” or other authorised offi- 
cials, is exercised, the watchful ubiquitous Police 
of Paris perform the needed daily control and 
superintendence. 

But it is in regard to the secret political Police 
that the ideas and usages of the two nations are 
most widely different. In every arrondissement of 
Paris, with its subdivision of guartiers, there is a 
well-organised Secret Police. The Commis- 
sioners of each arrondissement are in close and 
constant correspondence with the central office, 
under the Minister of Police, the sum of whose 
duties may be defined as being to bring and keep 
every person and every movement under the 
knowledge and power of the State. 

In recent years, since the population of Paris 
has so largely increased, and railway communica- 
tion brings vast numbers of strangers within the 
barriers, it is not possible to exercise the same 
minute supervision as in former times, and as is 
done still according to theory. It is supposed 
that every inhabitant is known and every stranger 
watched, and every workman must be in posses- 
sion of his dz/let, as every foreigner formerly had 
to possess his passport, bound to be shown when 
required. There is of necessity some relaxation 
of former strictness of supervision ; but, compared 
with the freedom of life in London or in New 
York, the Parisians still remain under police 
surveillance and espionnage. 

We rightly despise their system, and boast of 
greater liberty, but is it not possible that our own 
system of non-interference may be carried to a 
perilous extreme? In the case of the Fenian 
outrages, for instance, when we know that con- 
spirators and assassins are living in our midst, we 
are ready to desiderate the watchful supervision 
of the Secret Police of Paris. Their functions 
could never be greatly abused in England, while 
the expense necessary for keeping up a certain 
amount of supervision and- protection would be 
small, compared with the outlay required fer re- 
pairing the damage done to property, not to speak 
of the destruction of life, by these unwatched 
and unknown villains. 

Compared with the Secret Police of Paris, it 
must be confessed, our London detectives are 
inexperienced operators. Their ré/e is different. 
We use such agents mainly for the detection and 
punishment of crime; the French have agents 
for its prevention, and for the protection of honest 
and peaceable people. Such functions require 
special men and special training. 

It is not only in times of special danger—such 
as during our dynamite outrages—that the Secret 





Police of Paris is of use. The French detectives 
—we quote from an account given of them some 
time ago in an article in ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine” 
—‘‘ The French detectives pride themselves upon 
knowing the whereabouts of all those who prey 
upon their fellow-men ; and asa proof of this they 
seldom fail in putting their hand upon both the 
thieves and what the latter have stolen. With us 
a detective is merely a policeman who has changed 
his blue uniform for a not very well-made suit of 
plain clothes. The French detectives are never 
employed to arrest any one, and never, or as 
rarely as possible, appear before the criminal 
classes in their true character. They are merely 
the dogs who hunt out and point where the game 
is to be found; but they never handle the guns 
by which the birds are shot. So much so is this 
the case, that when criminals are brought up for 
trial they very rarely appear as witnesses against 
them. ‘They indicate where testimony to convict 
the offenders will be found, and their functions 
cease. Different detectives are employed to find 
out the perpetrators of different kinds of crimes. 
Thus one man may be a good hand at working 
out the why, the where, the when, and the by 
whom of a case of murder, but be quite out of 
his element in trying to detect the particulars 
concerning a robbery. Again, if the plunder 
taken consists chiefly of jewels or plate, there 
are detectives who are better up as to where the 
things have gone to and by whom they have been 
taken than others,whose spéciali/é, so to speak, lies 
more with deeds, bonds, or other documents of 
the kind. 

“‘ A really good detective is looked upon by his 
superiors as a most valuable official, and if suc- 
cessful with the work put into his hands, is in- 
variably paid a very handsome salary. But if one 
of them gets known by the criminal classes of 
Paris to be what he is, his usefulness is considered 
to be at an end. The training of these men 
before they are considered as perfectly efficient 
is by no means a matter of play or amusement. 
Some of them are—at their own request, of course 
—sent for a short time to penal servitude, and go 
through a certain period of the greatest hardship 
which any living being can endure, for the sole 
purpose of becoming well acquainted with the 
most rascally of the criminal classes. Others are 
sent to live as thieves, with thieves in what 
Parisians call ‘ /es guartiers eccentriques de Paris. 
Many of them speak other languages than their 
own, and do so with fluency; whilst of the latter 
not a few have picked up an excellent knowledge 
of English by ‘ loafing’—under orders, of course, 
from their chiefs—for some time in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester and Soho Squares.” 

Our attention has been directed to this subject 
and to writing this article by finding among the 
celebrated Eloges of Fontenelle an eloquent tri- 
bute to the Minister of Police of his day. In his 
long tenure of the office of Perpetual Secretary 
of the French Academy, Fontenelle pronounced 
eulogiums on many illustrious statesmen and 
orators, on men of science and of letters, but 
there is none of his obituary tributes more inte- 
resting than that in which he records the merits 
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of M. D’Argenson, Minister of Police. It was in 
the old days of the Bourbons, before the Great 
Revolution, but, while details differ, the general 
ideas of an efficient police in France remain un- 
changed. Napoleon himself depended more on 
Fouché than on all his other Ministers and 
officials for the support of Lis despotism, and for 
maintaining the peace and order of the city and 
people of Paris. Here is what Fontenelle says 
in honour of the Head of Police in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

“The inhabitants of a city with a good system 
of police enjoy the order which is thereby estab- 
lished, without any thought from us of how much 
trouble it costs to those by whom it is established 
and preserved, just as men in general enjoy the 
benefit of the movements of the heavenly bodies 
without any knowledge of astronomy. And the 
more the order of a good police system resembles 
in its quiet regularity that of the heavenly bodies, 
the more are men sensible how perfect it is, and 
the more so in proportion to their being without 
knowledge of the mechanism. If they sought to 
know and to search into the working of the 
system, they might be disturbed and even terrified 
in learning all that is required to ensure the regu- 
larity and the order of which they have the benefit. 

“To maintain perpetually in a vast city like 
Paris the immense commissariat, of which an 
infinity of accidents might at any time stop some 
of the sources of supply; to repress the exactions 
of merchants towards the public, and at the same 
time to encourage their commercial enterprise ; 
to guard against the mutual encroachments of 





traders, often difficult to keep in due bounds; in 
an infinite number of branches of industry to 
recognise all those which can easily conceal what 
is hurtful to the community; to guard society 
from such nuisances, and to tolerate only such in- 
dustries as are safe and useful; to keep necessary 
abuses within the limits prescribed by necessity, 
which they are always ready to overleap; to rele- 
gate other necessary or tolerated evils to the 
obscurity to which they ought to be doomed, and 
not proclaim them by inflicting penalties which 
attract public notice; to ignore evils which it is 
better to ignore than to punish, and to punish 
only rarely and for the public benefit; to pene- 
trate into the interior of families, and to keep the 
secrets which have been learned, as long as it is 
not necessary to use what has been thus privately 
ascertained; to be everywhere present, while 
always unseen ; in fine, to hold at will an immense 
and tumultuous multitude, and to be the soul, 
ever active, yet almost unknown, of this vast 
body ;—such are, in general, the functions and 
duties of the Minister of Police. 

‘It seems scarcely possible that one man could 
alone suffice for such an office; whether we con- 
sider the number of things about which he must 
have knowledge, or the aims he ought to follow, 
or the study he has to continue, or the variety of 
action he has to carry out, or the characters he 
has to sustain; but the public voice will declare 
that D’Argenson was equal to all this!” 

This is a graphic picture of a state of things in 
Paris in the olden time, but which would not suit 
modern ideas—in England, at least. 





INDIAN 


COLLECTED FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES 


THE CLEVER MINISTER. 


One day a king in the far East was seated in 
the hall of justice. A thief was brought before 
him ; he inquired into his case, and said he should 
receive one hundred lashes with a cat-o’-ninetails. 
Instantly he recollected an old Eastern saying, 
“‘What we do to others in this birth they will do 
to us in the next,” and said to his minister, ‘‘ I 
have a great mind to let this thief go quietly, for 
he is sure to give me these one hundred lashes 
in the next birth.” “ Sire,” replied the minister, 
“I know the saying you refer to is perfectly true, 
but you must understand you are simply return- 
ing to the thief in this birth what he gave you 
in the last.” Theking was perfectly pleased with 
this reply, says the story, and gave his minister 
a rich present. 


THE TWO GEMS. 


A despot in the East once said to his fawning 
courtiers, “He that goes round my kingdom in 
the shortest possible time shall have one of these 
two gems.” A courtier went round the king, and 
said, “‘ Sire, may I have the prize?” ‘ Howso?” 





FABLES. 


BY P. V. RAMASWAMI RAJU, B.A. 


said the king. ‘ Why, you are the kingdom, are 
you not?” said the courtier. The despot was so 
well pleased with the courtier that he gave him 
both the gems. The other courtiers said, in a 
whisper, ‘‘ Flatterers prey upon fools.” 


THE KITES, THE CROWS, AND THE FOX. 


The kites and the crows made an agreement 
among themselves that they should go halves in 
everything obtained in the forest. One day they 
saw a fox that had been wounded by the hunters 
lying in a helpless condition under a tree, and 
gathered round it. The crows said, “We will 
take the upper half of the fox.” “Then we will 
take the lower half,” said the kites. The fox 
laughed at it, and said : “‘ I always thought the kites 
were superior in creation to the crows ; as such they 
must get the upper half of my body, of which my 
head, with the brain and other delicate things in 
it, forms a portion.” ‘‘Oh, yes, that is right,” 
said the kites; ‘“‘ we will have that part of the 
fox.” ‘Not at all,” said the crows; “‘we must 
have it, as already agreed.” ‘Then a war arose 
between the rival parties, and a great many fell on 
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both sides, and the remaining few escaped with 
difficulty. The fox continued there for some 
days, leisurely feeding on the dead kites and 
crows, and then left the place hale and hearty, 
observing, “‘ The weak benefit by the quarrels of 
the mighty.” 


THE MAID AND THE WISE MAN. 


A maid in the East used to say, “‘ Society is like 
a dish.” A wise man once heard these words, and 
said, ‘‘ Fair maid, what do you mean?” “Sir,” 
said the maid, “if you wish to know what I mean 
you must have dinner with me.” ‘“ Agreed,” said 
the wise man. The maid laid before the sage 
plates of salt, pepper, fish, and other articles, 
each by itself. He could eat of none of these. 
Last of all, the maid brought a dish of curried 
fish, and the sage had his dinner. ‘‘ But where is 
the meaning of your saying?” said the sage. 
‘“*T have explained it,” said the maid. ‘I don’t 
see it,” said the sage. ‘‘ Why,” said the maid, 
‘you would not eat the salt, the pepper, the fish, 
each by itself; but when they came together you 
had your dinner.” ‘You are quite right, fair 
maid,” said the philosopher; “the salt is the 
witty man, the pepper the tart man, the fish the 
dull man, and, all together, make the one social 
man. ‘There is philosophy in the kitchen !” 


THE MAN AND HIS PIECE OF CLOTH. 


A man in the East, where they do not require 
as much clothing as in colder climates, gave up 
all worldly concerns and retired to a wood, where 
he built a hut and lived in it. His only clothing 
was a piece of cloth which he wore round his 
waist. But, as ill-luck would have it, rats were 
plentiful in the wood, so he had to keep a cat. 
The cat required milk to keep it, so a cow had to 
be kept. The cow required tending, so a cowboy 
was employed. The boy required a house to live 
in, so a house was built for him. To look after 
the house a maid had to be engaged. To pro- 
vide company for the maid a few more houses had 
to be built, and people invited to live in them. In 
this manner a little township sprang up. The man 
said, ‘The farther we seek to go from the world 
and its cares the more they multiply!” 


THE FOX AND THE DOVE. 


A king in the East had, on a lawn in his park, 
a great number of deer, all remarkable for their 
graceful appearance. A fox that had long had an 
eye on one of the fawns said to the animals in 
the wood, “I have to go on a mission of import- 
ance to the king’s park; but if I go in my own 
form they will kill me. May I have the guise of 
any one of you that I may find it necessary to 
borrow ?” “Certainly,” said the animals. So the 
fox tried various forms, but failed in all. He sat 
brooding over his bad luck. The wolf said, ‘‘ Did 
not my form serve your purpose?” ‘If I had 
gone in my own,” said the fox, “I should have 
fared better.” Thus, after a great many animals 
had questioned him, and received some reply or 
other, the dove came up and said, “ Surely with 


| my guise it must have,been otherwise ?” ‘ Alas!” 





said the fox, “when I put on your guise all 
thoughts of murder fled from my mind!” The 
animals with one voice exclaimed, ‘‘ There is such 
virtue in goodness!” 


THE FISH AND RAIN, 


The water in a lake was fast drying up. The 
fish were all alarmed. A meeting of the animals 
in the lake was held. The crocodile, as the 
most powerful among them, took the chair. The 
tortoise made a long speech, and concluded by 
saying, “‘ Therefore it is, I do not care whether it 
is land or water. It is the same to me; I can 
live in either.” The crab made another long 
speech, and, in the end, observed, “‘ No less with 
me, brethren. Should the lake dry up, I will go 
to the neighbouring fields and live in the holes.” 
The snails, the leeches, the water-snakes, and 
various other animals, gave some éxcuse or other 
to keep away from praying for rain. The croco- 
dile summed up, saying, “‘ I care not where I live. 
On land I find better food than in water, for you 
must all admit that a hare, or rabbit, or some 
other land animal of the kind, is much better 
fare than fish or frogs.” At this there was loud 
applause, and the meeting came to an end. But 
the poor fish, who could not live out of water for 
one moment, thought it their duty, however, to 
pray; so they did. Very soon the sky was over- 
cast, the clouds poured, and the lake was full. 
All the animals rejoiced at it. The fish, with 
heartfelt pride and pleasure, observed, ** Heaven 
blesseth the many for the few!” 


THE HAMMER AND THE ANVIL. 


Once the hammer said to the anvil, “I can 
strike harder than you can bear.” The anvil 
replied, ‘‘I can bear harder than you can strike ; 
try.” The hammer redoubled its energy, and the 
anvil was as firm as ever. ‘‘ Hold on, gentlemen,” 
said the iron that had got between the two, ‘the 
world gains by it.” ‘‘ Quite right,” said the fur- 
nace, in its own abrupt style. “‘ Vie and win; com- 
petition is the secret of the world’s success.” 


THE MAN AND THE VAULT. 


A man in the East had continued reverses in 
trade, and owed a great many people large sums 
of money. So they took away all his property, 
leaving him in a very poor and miserable condi- 
tion. As he was hard pressed by hunger he bor- 
rowed a spade of a neighbour and dug up the 
stones in the pavement of his house that he might 
sell them and buy some food with the money. 
While turning up the stones in a room adjoining 
the garden he found a vault underground, with a 
great chest in it. He opened the chest and found 
a vast amount of treasure, with a scroll. He 
poured forth his thanks to Heaven for the boon, 
and, opening the scroll, found these three sen- 
tences inscribed in letters of gold: (1) ‘* Poverty 
leads to wealth.” (2) ‘‘ Misery leads to happiness.” 
(3) “To them that trust in Heaven’s power relief 
may come at the very last hour.” 
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TRAIN, 


ee ry HE grain-producing 
ra = LER. soil of the North- 
. : West is seemingly 
as flat as possible in 
Manitoba, but as the 
train moves onwards 
and enters Assiniboia 
it is flatter still, notably in the great “ Regina 
Plain,” some fifty miles wide and ninety long. 
Regina is the capital of Assiniboia, which con- 
tains about a hundred thousand square miles of 
land, and is thus rather larger than England, 
Scotland, and Wales all together. Both the 
province and its metropolis would seem to have 
been thought of, found out, and named only a 
few years ago. Their future is incalculable. 
Here is the seat of Government, represented 
chiefly by the mounted police, who number about 
500 saddles, look exactly like the Horse Guards 
Red, with useless little caps (like cloth decanter 
stands) on one side of their heads, and uniforms so 
tight as to render movement uncomfortable. 
They are uncommonly fine fellows (mostly from 
the “‘ old country”), and are employed in keeping 
the Indians under foot and spying for whisky, 
which, being prohibited, they are empowered to 
condemn, and are said, nevertheless (so ran the 
rumour even in this thinly-peopled land), to like 
the taste of. They make an imposing force, 
anyhow, and I was told that even one of them 
carried such an atmosphere of authority about 
him as to stalk into an Indian camp and walk off 
unchallenged with any “ brave” who was charged 
with, say, horse-stealing. This is the chief offence, 
or at least one of the most severely punished 
crimes in these parts. The guard kept against 








the introduction of alcohol into the North-West 
territories is a strict one. No doubt it is evaded 
to some extent, but it certainly hinders drunken- 
ness. Probably this liquor law is the more . 
desirable here because of the poor Indians, who 
draw to the smell of rum as cats do to that of 
valerian, and who might become ungovernable if 
they could buy it. 

The instances of intoxication which I have 
noted in Canada have been peculiar, and seem- 
ingly shown by well-to-do people. Tea is mostly 
drunk at every meal, but the prairie air tasted (to 
me for one) almost alcoholic. I never breathed 
such an inspiriting atmosphere—not even in the 
high places of Switzerland, nor amid the pure 
dry sands of the Arabian Desert. It is, more- 
over, to some extent aromatic. I noticed this at 
Regina, and a native confirmed my perception by 
the immediate remark, ‘‘ That is the mint in the 
grass.” The passage over these enormous fertile 
plains, so long strictly ‘‘ preserved” by the 
trapper, but now opened to the plough, produces 
an effect on the mind which is not realised at the 
moment. When one is beset by conversation in 
English the social and natural surroundings are 
somehow unconsciously assumed to be fixed or 
established. A glance out of the window of the 
train over the prairie might suggest no more thati 
that over an exaggerated hayfield or a flattened 
Salisbury Plain. Presently you begin to remember 
that you are crossing a virgin land only just 
wedded to an ambitious British mate, and that 
these unmeasured breadths of soil may some day 
be as crowded with human life as the most thickly- 
peopled districts of the Old Country. What will 
this new region produce ? Every fifty miles along 
the line a small square block is fenced off in the 
primeval grass and crammed full of wheat, barley, 
oats, potatoes, onions, beet, cabbages, carrots, 
turnips, swedes, mangold, maize, and—what not. 
How come they there? What are these curiously 
manifold mixtures of field and market-garden 
fruits? These are “test” farms. They are set 
thus thick to see what the soil will bring forth. 
They have been thus sown only a year. Twelve 
months ago they were unreclaimed prairie, and 
the result is amazing. I stood and looked at these 
varied crops, handled the roots (which were very 
large), rubbed the corn in my hands, counted the 
grains in divers ears, and walked off thinking, 
“Why should not the whole face of the land be 
thus covered with the fruit of the earth?” Of 
course, the summer may have been exceptional, 
this, that, the other—may be, might be. But 
there, in the midst of an unmeasured “ wilder- 
ness” of grass, the potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 
carrots, etc., ctc., were, along with great sheaves of 
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corn. There they had grown, that year—little | to be called even a bud, but it has a huge 


teeming squares crowded to their corners with 
luxuriant food. The thinnest thread of iron wire 
(I mean the rail) drawn across the plain had done 
it all, and meant to do the rest. 

This appeared the more possible as we entered 
the region about Medicine Hat, where the land 
dips to let the great Saskatchewan flow through, 
and by its banks show huge black lumps of some- 
thing sticking out. Coal. Professor Boyd Daw- 
kins and all the geological section hopped out of 
the train and set to work picking away like miners 
around our carriage. ‘ Really good coal,” they 
said, coming back with their hands full of great 
lumps, which they began to fold up in paper and 
put away in their carpet bags. The luggage of 
these gentlemen must astonish porters when they 
get home, and I think that they rather envied the 
botanists, whose light spoil is entombed in hat- 
boxes and the like. But about the coal. Our 
experts told us that it reached away from the river 
for hundreds of miles, and that where it had been 
in its formation folded and compressed, nearer to 
the Rocky Mountains, it was anthracite, becom- 
ing, farthest away from the hills, what they called 
“lignite.” Anyhow, about Medicine Hat, the 
leader in a possible forest of tall chimneys had 
already risen (a new tree sprung from the decayed 
and long-ago-transformed growth which made the 
coal seam) and spread the first foul smuts in the 
sweet prairie air. This region is pregnant with 
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the fierce forces of what 
we call civilisation, as 
marked by commerce, 
clangour, firedamp, party 
politics, and other costly dis- 
comfort. Great steamers 
(with hind wheels) were 
waiting on the Saskatchewan, 
apparently with (as yet) no- 
thingto do. There are, I be- 
lieve, two trains a week west- ¢ 
ward on the unfinished line 
—with no passengers to 
speak of. 
is hardly big enough yet 
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BOW RIVER. 


growth behind it, and the very incidents of the 
region are gigantic. For example, they (I can 
hardly say who “they” were, for nobody was to 
be seen there besides the workmen) wanted water 
at a place or station called Langevin, about fifty 
miles beyond Medicine Hat; and so they bored. 
When they had bored over a thousand feet, hoping 
to make an artesian well, the search for water was 
repaid in fire. At least, one day the borers, hold- 
ing a candle or striking a match close to their 
hole, were thrust back by a fountain of flame 
which licked up the house in which their engine 
was at work, and then stood a pillar of fire in the 
midst of the green desert: They had then reached 
a depth of nearly eleven hundred feet, and, pass- 
ing through the huge coal-bed which lies beneath, 
had probably struck a fissure. Anyhow, up rushed 
the gas, which, becoming ignited, soon consumed 
their solitary shelter. Presently, however, after 
some pains, the hole through which it issued was 
plugged and fitted with an iron pipe, governed by 
atap. This was turned on while we were there 
that we might hear the roar with which the flame 
springs up and see the fiery fountain which it 
raises. It had been burning continuously for nine 
months, and suggested the prospect of an enor- 
mous store of gas for some future city whose 
inhabitants will scorn the puny measures of cubic 
feet which mark the supply and swell the bills of 
the Londoner. Meenwhile, since the people of 






(From a Sketch by the Marquis of Lorne.) 
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Langevin (that are to be) can scarcely be expected 
to quench their thirst with flame, this Brobdignag 
main is turned on and used to work a stationary 
engine busy in boring again (for water) some ten 
or fifteen yards away from the mouth of fire. A 
depth of 1,145 feet had been reached when we 
saw the borer at work, but it was still dry ; no sign 
of water had appeared. The coal-bed, however, 
had been pierced without the striking of another 
fissure stored with gas. Of course, unless the 
water (if found) rises, its discovery will prove to be 
of no practical use. 

From Medicine Hat the ground creeps up 
towards the Rocky Mountains. As we approached 
them the fitness of the soil, or rather elevation, 
to grow wheat becomes less. At Gleichen, how- 
ever, which is 2,986 feet above the level of the 
sea, the produce of the “test farm” appeared to 
be excellent. The roots were very fine, and ears of 
wheat held from twenty-five to thirty-one kernels. 
The quality of the grain seemed to me to be good. 
The soil had been used for its production the 
first time since the creation, the seed having been 
sown in the spring in fresh broken ground. Such 
success, though, would hardly be expected every 
year at so great an elevation. The sample I saw 
was hardy, having originally come from Russia 
and passed through Scotland. There were many 
Indians hanging about this place, and I must go 
back to them for a moment, for they haunt me. 
They were all pagans, and as gay in their attire 
as they were sad in face. One (for a saddle-cloth) 
was sitting on a Union Jack, but then his inten- 
tions were honourable, and he evidently projected 
a compliment to the authorities. He was a chief, 
and on his way with many companions to some 
place where they were to receive their ‘‘ treaty 
money,” five dollars a head, in new notes. 

I should like to know what they thought of the 
intrusive little square ‘‘ test farm” staring them in 
the face, and saying, ‘“‘ You have been hunting 
buffaloes here since the ages before history, and 
now you must have done, and attend to me. A 
stronger than you has come upon you. If these 
white faces riding horseless into your land on 
iron roads are going to tolerate your continuance 
you must dig and sow.” No wonder the Red- 
skins looked sad. They showed some perception 
of civilised life, though. When one of our party 
got out his camera and prepared to photograph a 
group of them, they posed themselves at once, 
having a native eye towards the picturesque, and 
desiring to come out well. Unfortunately the 
sun refuses to transfer their colours to the plate, 
and Mrs. Crowfoot (with a brilliant yellow face 
and a perfectly distinct bright round red spot on 
each cheekbone) will not be flattered. The 
seemingly instantaneous appreciation of the 
camera by the Indians surprised me, but perhaps 
it was announced in a guttural oration which one 
of the chiefs had just made. Anyhow, they 
stiffened themselves like waxwork directly the 
lens of the instrument was aimed at them. 

The belt of land in which we then were, 
parallel to the Rocky Mountains, had evidently 
once been highly esteemed by them, for it had 
been their great hunting ground. Indeed it still 





was streaked with the paths of buffaloes. ‘* This,” 
said Dr. Cheadle to me, as we sat looking from 
the carriage window over the endless yellow-green 
prairie where years ago he had passed and 
recorded memorable months of wearisome travel 
and privation, “‘is the home of the buffalo.” He 
might have said “was,” for their number is 
mysteriously shrinking fast. Not one, I need 
hardly say, was visible, for they quickly leave the 
land which is traversed by the train. Once, 
however, this was blackened by their hordes as 
they wandered over it at their will, or marched 
from one feeding-ground to another. In making 
this remark, I might say that they do not run in 
a mob as represented in some pictures, but move 
in single file, like policemen. We crossed hundreds 
of their deeply-worn tracks leading straight away 
into the distance, and, surely, indicating that the 
slopes of the “ Rockies” are fitted for the purpos 

to which they are being applied by the settler— 
viz., the rearing and feeding of cattle. Where 
the buffalo has thriven there the bull may be 
expected to thrive. And, in fact, “ ranches” 
promise to become among the most profitable 
growths of the extreme North-West territories. 
The snow is so feathery that it blows off the 
animal’s back and also off the surface of the 
prairie, the herbage of which is thus easily 
reached by the beast. Of course this means 
wind, and thus cold to the settler. Where the 
air is quite still the severity of American frost is 
little perceived. It isthe wind which makes it felt, 
and as this comes down the gullies of the Rocky 
Mountains strong enough to blow the light snow 
off the grass, it searches the cowherd to the bones 
unless he is well clothed, like his beasts, in 
leather. A buffalo-hide garment is obviously the 
best, but he can bear almost as many coats as an 
onion. Divers keepers of and workers on ranches 
whom I saw seemed, nevertheless, to be in excel- 
lent condition, though stung by the frost in winter 
and mosquitos in the heat. I must say, in pass- 
ing, that I felt, saw, and heard nothing of these 
pests while in Canada. It was hot enough, I 
thought, several times, especially in Montreal and 
Toronto, to have ensured their presence and 
whetted their venomous appetites, and yet I did 
not once recognise the buzz with which they set 
about their business. But (this is interpolated 
since my return) directly I passed into the United 
States I was badly bitten. The enemy was not 
only at Chicago and Boston but in the railway 
carriage, above the din of which his trumpet 
might be heard. A series of detachments began 
to live upon me directly I had got away from the 
region of the Red River, and I carried their bites 
across the Atlantic. There can be no doubt, 
however, that mosquitos abound in many places 
in Canada during the summer, and come to be a 
national plague. Moreover, I inquired in vain 
for serpents inthe Dominion. These are a deadly 
danger in several parts of the United States. I[ 
see in my mind’s eye now a rattlesnake coiled on 
an inviting tree stump in California ready to kill 
any one who offered to take a seat there. There 
are no rattlesnakes in Canada. Nor, so far as I 
could learn (and I repeatedly put the question), 
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is there any malarious escape from the newly- | 
stirred soil, as is found (often to the settler’s cost) 
farther south. 

As we drew towards Calgary, which has long 
been reckoned as a sort of temporary terminus to 
the Canada Pacific Line now creeping across 
British Columbia, we realised the fringe of the | 
last great division of the three into which British | 
North America is divided. The old provinces, | 
away to the west of Lake Superior, may be said 
to have been forest. Then comes the plain, 
stretching away 800 miles west from Winnipeg. 
Rising avruptly from this, the mountain region 
begins bright with snowpeak and glacier. These 
three divisions are roughly and plainly discernible 
on any good map, and they help in the realisation 
of the varied provision made in the Dominion for 








ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


the use of man. We reached Calgary in a pour- | 
ing rain. The station, however, was crowded by 
a number of expectant residents, who followed a | 
leader furnished with a complimentary address to | 
the British Association, which he read to us under | 
an umbrella. Our chief speaker, Sir R. Temple, 
standing on the tailboard of a carriage, replied to 
this in still more cheery and complimentary 
language, whereupon we all cried “‘ Hear! hear! | 
hear!” heartily reciprocating the goodwill and | 
loyalty which had brought these gentlemen | 
together in a deluge to show their liking for the | 
distant “old country.” Then, postponing our | 
exploration of Calgary till our return from the | 
summit of the ‘‘ Rockies,” we drew off and were | 
soon conscious of the uphill. progress of our 
“‘ special” towards the resting-place amidst the | 
snows where it was destined to stand still while | 
we made a short expedition into British Columbia | 
on foot. 
The train crept cautiously up by the side of the 
Bow River, sometimes in its curves leading us 


unpleasantly near to overhanging brinks. Pre- 
sently peaks whitened with snow began to rise 
around us on either side, till the night came, 
showing only black jagged outlines to the right 
and left. Then we stopped and slept, waking 
next morning to find ourselves close to a fine 
mountain tarn, ‘‘ Kicking-horse Lake,” and with 
genuine Alpine scenery all around. Our carriage 
stood at the height of some 5,400 feet above the 
sea level. This part of the Rocky Mountains is 
much more broken into summits than that west 
of Colorado which I had formerly known, and 
some of our party set forth at once to “‘ bag,” if 
possible, one of the peaks. In this, however, they 
were disappointed. The rest of us started off in 
the direction of the track to see its end, closed as 
yet by barriers of rock and ravine, but alive with 
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FROM BOW RIVER. 
(From a Sketch by the Marquis of Lorne.) 


a crowd of navigators busy in pushing it onwards 
towards the Pacific Ocean. Every now and then 
we crossed a gully bridged by a temporary wooden 
scaffold, across which we stepped from timber to 
timber. On our left the mountain rose abruptly, 
and on our right a valley, far below, was traversed 
by a glacier stream, and dotted with a few white 
tents belonging to some of the pioneers who were 
leading the iron track through British Columbia. 
Here a mischance occurred which might have 
been fatal to several of our party. One of the 
temporary wooden trestle bridges spanned a 
great gully which led up far away into the rocks 
on our left. Some half-dozen of us crossed it 
and walked a mile or so farther. After recrossing 
it on our return we sat down on a balk of timber 
at its brink and lunched. Then, with a friend, I 
walked back up the track while Dr. Selwyn and 
two or three others remained. I had not gone far, 
round a curve of the road, before I heard a great 
crash. ‘‘ That,” I remarked to my, companion, 
‘‘was a rock-fall ; I have often heard it in Switzer- 
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THE END OF THE TRACK. 


land.” Thus we walked idly on, thinking no harm. 
Presently a man overtook and passed us, mut- 
tering something excitedly, but we took no heed. 
Then came another. They were hurrying on to 
stop a “‘ construction train” which (consisting of 
an engine, and trucks loaded with sleepers, and a 
number of men clustered on them) was bound for 
the extreme end of the unfinished track. No 
wonder they hurried, for the trestle bridge we had 
just crossed had been carried away by the rock- 
fall which I had heard. One of our party, Dr. 
Selwyn, was on it when the rock fell, but, thcugh 
carried down a considerable distance with the dis- 
located and broken timbers, was providentially 
unhurt. There are rough surroundings in all 
mountains, and when you thrust a railway among 
them you may expect mishaps. The workers on 
this part of the line are plainly set in the midst of 
dangers. Only the day before our arrival one of 
the locomotives had run away down the steep 
gradient (one in twenty-four) which led towards 
the busy crowd at the end of the track. As it 
went (with a few attached trucks) the men 





on them jumped off The engine 
itself left the temporary rail and 
plunged into a ravine. A doctor in 
our party bandaged the sprained ana 
swelled ankle (I hope it was no worse) 
of a man who had leaped from it in 
time. We found him sitting by the 
track-side, and in a great state of 
excitement about the construction 
train which had passed by towards 
the newly-broken bridge. 

I was struck by the sobriety of these 
navigators. They were a rough, thirsty- 
looking company, and there were some 


(from @ Photograph ) 


thousand of them, but they had no “ drink;” so 
they said. Anyhow, the only staggerer I saw was 
a poor fellow almost helpless from sickness. I 
gave him a pannikin of strong tea, for which he 
was very thankful. 

In the middle of our second night the train 
slipped away from its standing-place among the 
mountains, and next morning landed us again at 
Calgary, to move toward the east from this time. 
The unfortunate hands of our watches had now to 
be shifted in another direction as we rushed to 
meet the sun (which didn’t shine) at Winnipeg, 
and crossed both plains and “ meridians” on our 
way. But if we missed its full light, we saw that 
of superb auroras. Sometimes an enormous con- 
flagration seemed to consume the horizon with 
leaping electric flames. Then a great white bow 
bridged the sky, to be suddenly changed into an 
arch of comets. This was soon after we had re- 
turned to Winnipeg. I stood long in the street 
gazing at it. But no one of the multitude looked 
up or cared for these things. They were too 
busy after the almighty dollar 
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Now about Winnipeg itself. 
newest, liveliest, n nuddie st cities I ever saw. 
on a dead flat, on a foundation of rich soil whicl 
rain turns into deep black grease (“‘ Main” Street 
was once an Indian trail and has not yet been 
paved), its railways and rivers command Mani- 
toba, at present. What the sprouting towns 
along the Canadian Pacific Line will grow to re- 
mains to be seen. Now Winnipeg is “that 
swelled and gentle ‘folked”—as Joe Gargery said 
of Pip—that it is justified in considering itself 
exceptional. Many of its shops are seemingly as 
good as those in T ‘oronto (the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany Store might be in the Haymarket), and 
the city is lit ‘with electric light. But other 
little flashes or sparks appeared which helped 
towards the hint that a very few years ago it was 
a small hamlet in the prairie. The Indians had 
just been paid their yearly dole, and some were 
coming into Winnipeg to spend it. I went to the 
bank to get a little money, and was paid in brand 
new notes. ‘How is this?” I asked (for the 
paper money of the Dominion is often dirty and 
ragged). ‘‘ Indian treaty money coming in,” said 
the clerk, who had a six-shooter lying at the 
right-hand of his writing-pad. I paused at the 
desk of the next cashier, and 4e had a six-shooter 
handy too. ‘I’ve seen more revolvers here,” I 
remarked, ‘‘than in the rest of Canada.” ‘ Ah!” 
said the two clerks. ‘‘ And more mud,” I added. 
“ Ah!” they said, ‘‘ but you should see it in the 
spring.” So I took my clean money and de- 
parted, thinking about Indians, pistols, mud, 
electric light, clerks with rings on their fingers, 
immigrants, and general transformation. Pre- 
sently I saw a Redskin sulking into a grocery 
store, intent seemingly on buying a bagful of 
“Keen’s mustard,” which importunately pre- 
sented itself. Possibly he intends to paint his 
wife and family with it. They much affect yellow. 
I cannot think what will be done about the 
future drainage of this place, except at the cost 
of the (now delicious) fish in the Red River. 
The suburb of Winnipeg is now pitted with small 
cesspools, as the body of the town no doubt was 
before it grew. ‘The same apprehension applies 
to the scores of “ cities” now beginning to spring 
up over the prairie, in several of which there is 
apparently no fall. Indeed, typhoid fever is 
among some congregations of new settlers already, 
though the breeze around them is keen with re- 
serve of life and perfumed with the spicy herbage 
of the prairie. I have already noticed that at 
Regina the air was scented with the mint crushed 
under foot. Some of the smells I came across in 
Winnipeg were mischievously pungent. The town 
is laid out to grow to any size, the straight roads 
lined with telegraph posts and plank “ side-walks” 
pointing to the prairie, being really invitations te 
the streets to follow. The common form of build- 


ing advertisement, ‘‘ Lots to sell,” has often a 
peculiar propriety here, and suggests gigantic pro- 
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posals, since behind the wayside board there may 
be some few hundred thousand square miles to be 
bought. At present the suburb of wooden houses 
and shanties stands about in little groups or soli- 
tary deal board fabrics mostly with an open drain 
before them. But the mud in the middle of the 
city is far worse than that in the newest suburb. 
For instance, opposite the Town Hall—a very im- 
posing structure—two waggons have sunk into it 
so deeply that they have had to be left. There 
they were, or are, buried to their axles. All 
omnibus traffic is of course suspended, but I have 
seen a few two-horse cabs “at plough.” A large 
pool in the middle of the chief thoroughfare has 
been equipped by some wag with a card set on 
the end of a stick bearing the inscription, “‘ Bath- 
ing strictly prohibited.” I have heard a great 
deal of bad language at Winnipeg. It is all aimed 
at the municipal authorities, and if ever men de- 
served it they do. Now the state of things is 
enough to choke off trade, for facility of commu- 
nication is the first feature of really civilised life. 

Though wages are high—bricklayers being 
now on strike here for four dollars, z.e., 16s., 
a day,—some things are rather costly, and 
some kinds of work, such, ¢.g., as bricklaying, 
cannot be done in the winter, which is long 
and very cold. Of course hotel prices are 
always excessive (I have to pay ten cents, 7., 
sd., for each collar washed, and a bottle of bitter 
beer costs 3s.), but in the poorest part a glass 
of milk is 5 cents, or 24¢. Sugar is somewhat 
dear, tea and coffee are reasonable, clothing is 
from some ro per cent. dearer than in England. 
Away in young prairie cities near the track the 
price of necessaries is being much equalised. 
One thing to be remembered is that meat is 
cheap, the commoner joints being about 5d. a 
pound, and offal, such as bullock’s heart and liver, 
about 24d. Wood is chiefly used for fuel in the 
stoves—you don’t see open fires—and can gene- 
rally be got for the getting; but this state of 
things cannot last long as the population in- 
creases and the sparsely-wooded parts of the 
country are exhausted. Timber does not grow in 
a day, and though coal is found at the surface in 
several places throughout the North-West, it will 
not come of its own accord to the cold settler, 
who has five months of winter to get through. I 
found that the price of coal at Moosomin, 219 
miles west of Winnipeg, was from seven to eight 
dollars a ton, anthracite, if bought, costing as 
much as eighteen. Coal oil, for lamps, is de- 
cidedly cheap. The price of a cow is from £10 
to £15, and a good team or yoke of oxen costs 
between / 40 and £50. The pigs are mostly 
Berkshire or Suffolk, and struck me as very dear, 
fetching, I was told, £1 each when taken from 
the sow. This cannot last, except with pedigree 
swine. Butter is about a shilling a pound, and 
potatoes are 40 cents, or 15s. 8d.,a bushel. They 
have been much cheaper in England this season. 
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RATIONAL FEEDING; 


OR, 


BY A. WYN 


PRACTICAL DIETETICS. 


TER BLYTH. 


XII,—ECONOMY IN DIET. 


T is not always the housewife who substitutes 
oleo-margarine for butter, buys cheap meat, 
cheap bread, and cheap tea, who is the most 

economical ; economy must be guided by intelli- 
gence. A far-seeing extravagance is wisdom, a 
narrow parsimony foolishness. The essentials of 
diet admit of no curtailment. The poor worker 
starving brain and muscle is the miser fleeing 
from the wolf yet stinting his beast with corn. 
There are two arms to feed every mouth; the man 
who keeps the arms strong and the mind healthy 
will emerge from the wreck of fortune. 

At no period has food, if its price be considered 
in relation to daily wage, been cheaper. The 
labourer can support himself on potatoes, bread, 
butter, cheese, rice, and tea, and if he be single 
save money; thousands of them do so, and save 
without more personal hardship than that which is 
entailed by living a very regular life, working 
daily, and keeping from the gin-shop. The ex- 
travagance in the matter of food of the middle 
class is not in the housewife but in the househelp. 
The crumbs falling from the table of Dives are 
not even received by Lazarus, but putrefy in the 
dusthole. Shrewd and frequent observation can 
alone control wanton waste in the kitchen. 

In economy the vegetarians have it all their own 
way. The question is settled, and the fact final. 
The tubers, grains, and grass of the earth have a 
less cost eaten as vegetable substances than the 
same tubers, grains, and grass metempsychosed 
into sheep, pigs, and oxen. Of the principles of 
which all foods may be reduced by the chemist— 
viz., fats, albumenoids, and carbo-hydrates—vege- 
table fat averages 9d@. per pound, animal 1s., dry 
vegetable albumenoids 15¢., dry animal albume- 
noids 3s., vegetable carbo-hydrates are at 3d., 
animal at 14d. Hence it is clear that there is 
much saving effected by the reduction of meat to 
a minimum. 

Inthe buying of this minimum quantity of meat, 
real economy may also be practised by a proper 
selection of parts. The joint is made up of flesh, 
bone, sinew, and skin, but the whole is sold by 
the lb.; in a 4olb. sirloin of beef 5 of the 40 will 
be bone; the buyer of the sirloin nominally paying 
103d. is actually buying at 1s.; similarly the flesh 
of a shoulder of mutton may be shown to cost 
something like 14d., and ,that from the wing rib 
of beef 16¢.; it may indeed be laid down, as a 
general rule, that steaks and solid pieces of meat 
generally are more profitable to buy than joints. 

The subject of real and apparent value may be 
considered still more closely by splitting up the 
ioint into its component parts by analysis and then 
ascertaining what we really get for our money. 
A leg of mutton weighing 8lb. was bought for 
75. 8d., its composition was as follows :— 


| 








Oz. 
Water én oo vab ned 86 
Bone sind oe doe ove 16 
Fat ... aos vee vee ow 3 
Meat albumenoids ... det ove 23 
128 


The value of the 16 0z. of bone is }d., the 3 oz. of 
fat at the price of dripping will not be more than 
1}d., so that the 23 oz. of dry meat will have been 
bought for 7s. 6d., or at nearly 5s. g¢. per lb.; 
more the price of an expensive chemical or. drug 
than of a food. 

This is enough to show that the expenditure of a 
house in meat requires to be narrowly watched. 

An instructive exercise, much to be commended 
to the young housewife, is the weighing of the 
joint on its receipt from the butcher; this may be 
followed in due time by the weighing of the col- 
lected remnants—the waste, the cook’s perquisites, 
and the scraps put aside for the cat; the first de- 
termination reveals not unfrequently astonishing 
discrepancies between the butcher’s steelyard and 
the household scales, while the debiting and 
crediting of the account, from the data furnished 
by the two weighings, is an abiding lesson in 
thrift. 

Trade, with its keen competition, has a sinister 
side ; the dearer an article is the more temptation 
for the knave to balance false goods on lying 
scales. One of the tricks of low-class butchers is 
to saturate certain joints with water; it is done 
scientifically : a canula is pushed into the loose 
cellular tissue and water forced in; legs of par- 
tially salted pork are the most frequently dealt 
with in this way, and they will retain the water 
like a sponge, the weight of course greatly in- 
creased. 

In catering for a household a reasonable variety 
must be studied. Want of variety means waste ; 
day after day the same thing wearies. To watch 
the successive degradations of a round of beef— 
to have it hot on Sunday, cold on Monday and 
Tuesday, divided into stew on Wednesday, minced 
on Thursday, and again to detect it in Friday’s 
soup—is not conducive to the temper and health. 

In a charming Volksmidhrchen it is related how 
a failen count, after having spent his substance, 
forsaken by all save his wife and daughters, re- 
treated to the only castle remaining to him. The 
sole culinary knowledge of his wife consisted in 
the cooking of potatoes, so the poor Graf break- 
fasted, dined, and supped on potatoes. It is 
not surprising that such Hibernian diet caused 
him to swear terribly. 

The present or expected guest is the worst foe 
to economy. When the guest comes the guardian 
angel, thrift, is driven away. A too abundant hospi- 
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tality isan old English fault. The sumptuousness of 
private dinners is becoming so great that persons 
of moderate means fear to give them. It may 
come that invitations to dinner will be the prero- 
gative of the very rich. A reform in this respect 
is needed ; let all take part in a general conspiracy 
to give a hospitality of minds, not of meats, and 
more especially to suit the board to the means of 
the poorer, not of the richer, guests- With what 
face can grave and learned Faustus ask you to his 
poor board without feeling acutely the contrast 
between your luxury and his homeliness? But 
give the ordinary household fare, without ostenta- 
tion or display, and your hospitality will be real, 
abundant, and reciprocal. 


XIII.—ESTHESIA IN DIET: 


Esthesia, originally the faculty of sensibility, 
perception, or feeling, is becoming in common 
parlance almost synonymous with love of har- 
mony, of sound, outline, shadow, and colour. 
Emerson taking off his hat to a rose was an ex- 
pression of zsthesia in its purest intellectual form 
—homage and reverence to loveliness even in 
stone or vegetable. ¥sthesia in diet advances 
with culture and luxury, diminishes with poverty 
and degradation, but is the exclusive property of 
no class. It is free as air; the humble cottager 
who scruples to eat from a soiled plate and he 
who from the abundance of his means banquets 
amid rare forms, each according to their ability 
show zsthesia. 

However numerous may be the accessories of 
an zsthetic meal it must be graced by health, 
good-humour, and society; while cleanliness of 
person, of speech, and of implements must be 
above suspicion. 

Worry suits no table; worry is the unbidden 
spectre at the board, silencing speech and destroy- 
ing appetite. Pleasant prattle and ripples of 
laughter aid digestion, partly from prolonging the 
sitting and partly from the gentle muscular move- 
ments the turns of speech constrain. The man 
who dines merrily sleeps easily ; he who waters his 
bread with tears will see the sunrise. 

Habitual solitude in meals is destructive of 
good manners. High thoughts make the lonely 
philosopher forget the soup and neglect the pie; 
low natures, freed from the trammels of observance, 
eat not to appease hunger, but for the palate’s lust. 

An esthetic meal in its utmost intensity must 
be one which is environed with tranquil and 
subtle harmonies, with soft, discontinuous music, 
with the bright faces of those dear to us, with 
flowers, pictures, busts, and, in a word, with the 
beautiful. 

The aim of the gathering each day round the 
family board should be chiefly the interchange of 
experience, the impartment of counsel, the diffu- 
sion of contentment and pleasure; the satisfaction 
of a bodily need should be but a mere accident, 
and held subsidiary to the main purpose. 

Should you desire to know a man, feed him. 
Repletion releases the escapement of speech, the 
tongue wags, the facial muscles are thrown off 
their guard, and the careful observer will detect 
deep wells of worth or shadows of baseness. 








Appetite is influenced by the form of food. 
Comfits fashioned into likenesses of slugs, snakes, 
spiders, and other creeping, slimy things, offend. 
Leaves, flowers, and the mouldings of crust, please 
the eye. The faculty of association is the mantle 
of Mephistopheles, on which we ride to the fields, 
to the farmyard, and to the shambles. All food 
throwing displeasing shadows, however faint, on 
the mental camera, a good cook will disguise. 
Fruits of every kind, beautiful in themselves, 
need no concealment, and the same may be sai¢ 
generally of all vegetable products; but, on the 
other hand, much meat can only be enjoyed by 
glorious ignorance. Gruesome is the similitude 
between the skinned beast and the skinned man. 

Happy are they who look on quarter and sirloin, 
on brisket and haunch, as meat, and not as parts 
of riven and defaced corpses. There are persons 
of that fine fibre and unfortunate sensibility, to 
whom all exhibition of animal food creates dis- 
gust. To them the Christmas show, the holly in 
the pig’s nostrils, the ox adorned with garlands, 
the severed limbs, the heart, the lungs, the liver, 
the exposure to low curiosity of the secret cavities 
of the body, seem but ghastly offerings to the 
shrine of gluttonous desire. 

If it still be a necessity to consume anatomies 
so like our own, there can be no necessity for the 
barbarous and repulsive display of the butcher in 
the public street. Let every place have its shambles 
and meat market, but let such places be localised 
apart; the slaying is secret, hide the slain. 

All forms of cooked flesh brought to table 
should be browned by heat, smothered with 
sauces, concealed by pastry, or otherwise dis- 
guised. As the world advances in esthetic sense, 
the boar’s head and the whole sucking pig dis- 
appear from the table. In time the bodies of 
fowls, turkeys, rabbits, hares, will also either 
vanish or be brought so changed as not to show a 
vestige of animal form. That meat is best which 
is well cooked and well hidden. 

The princedom and princessdom of cooked 
flesh-forms is the pie and sausage form. Brawns, 
minces, hashes, cutlets, even steaks, have but 
feeble suggestion of origin, and are still in their 
way commendable, especially when never con- 
templated in the raw state, when their preparation 
for the table is never too curiously viewed, and 
when they are placed with some abruptness before 
a hunger-stimulated palate. 

The lower in the scale the less obtrusive is the 
animal form: the fish, with its legs and arms 
shrunk into fins, its absence of neck, its solidity 
of body, and its small relative quantity of “ in- 
side,” or such shapeless masses as oysters, seem 
pretty well as far removed from us as carrots or 
truffles. Nevertheless, a large entire fish on the 
table is seldom pleasing. The gaping mouth, 
the vacant orbit, or worse, the ruptured lack-lus- 
tre eye is a reproach; it were better to decapitate 
or to hide the head by some adornment. 

fEsthesia must not run to extravagance, the 
common sense must control and master it ; a too 
masterful zsthesia is the irritable mimosa thriving 
only in tropical airs, but bruised by the s/urm and 
drang of the world. 
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GREATER LONDON AND ITS OPEN SPACES. 


ONDONERS have always been justly proud 
of their “ Parks.” These have been re- 
garded as among the chief ornaments of a 

metropolis more distinguished for its size than for 
its beauty, and they also have served the higher 
purpose which has gained for them the name of 
“the lungs of London.” This name was given 
when there were as yet only the historical parks 
at the west end. Since then the Victoria Park 
in the north-east, and Battersea Park in the 
south-west, with other ornamental public places, 
have been called into existence. But the rapid 
growth of the metropolis and the vast increase 
of its population, unprecedented in the history 
of the world, have rendered the reservation of 
many more open spaces an urgent necessity. 

“‘For the crowded parts of the metropolis,” 
said the “‘ Times,” June 22, 1883, “ the question 
of open spaces is already cogent and anxious ; it 
will soon be vital. London wants open spaces 
for the storage and distribution of fresh air ; it 
wants them forthe growth of vegetable life, which 
hasthe power of absorbing and neutralisingthe per- 
nicious exhalations of used-up animal life ; it wants 
them for the invigorating contrasts their variety 
and quiet present to the squalor and monotonous 
tumult of city existence; it wants them finally for 
the opportunities they offer of physical exertion 
and recreation. A vast population thirsts for open 
spaces.” 

We are indebted to Mr. H. R. Williams, by 
whose strenuous advocacy the acquisition of a 
large part of Highgate Woods has been mainly 
secured, and who has written much on open 
spaces in the “‘ Times” as well as in local jour- 
nals, for the following statement of what has been 
done and is doing in regard to this important 
public matter. 





For statistical and registration purposes London 
is divided into two parts, “inner” and “ outer.” 
Inner, or metropolitan London, embraces the 
whole of that portion within the limits of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act. It con- 
tains an area of 75,000 acres, and is under the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
but the “Greater London” of the Registrar- 
General’s weekly returns embraces both inner and 
outer London, takes in the whole of the Metro- 
politan and City of London Police districts, ex- 
tends to all places within twelve miles of Charing 
Cross, and contains an area of 441,559 statute 
acres, or 690 square miles. 

The growth of inner, or metropolitan London, 
since the establishment of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works in 1856 has been really marvellous. 
According to the census returns, London con- 
tained in 

1861 a population of 2,808,862 persons. 
1871 »  »» --39266,987 i, 
1881 » =» 3834254 





showing an increase in each of the deccnnial 
periods as under: 
1861—71 458,125 persons or 16°34 per cert. 
1871—81 567,267 o vv 87°90 vo 
a total addition to the population of inner London 
in twenty years of 1,025,392 persons. 
The number of houses, inhabited, uninhabited, 
and building within the same area at each of the 
following periods was as under : 


Year. Inhabited Houses. Uninhabited. Building. 
1861 360,065 15,827 4,103 
1871 419,642 32,571 5,140 
1881 488,895 37,260 7,870 


being an increase of inhabited houses in the fol- 
lowing decennial periods, viz. : 
1861—71 59,577 or 16°54 per cent. 
1871—81 69,253 or 16°50 - 
Nor is the rateable value of the metropolis less 
remarkable. In the year 
— it amounted to £11,283,663 
1885» » 1» £29,430,980 
an increase in twenty-nine years of £'18,147,317. 
Taking inner and outer London together, it will 
be found that the population of what is called 
Greater London, as given in the census returns at 
each of the following periods, was as under, 
viz. : 


1861 ie eve _ «++ 3,222,720 persons, 
1871 ni ‘jes inn oo SORE op 
1881 ae ae abe --» 4,766,601 ,, 


showing a total increase in population in the 
decennial periods— 
1861—71 662,921 persons, or 20°57 per cent. 
1871—81 881,020 900 gp OOF es 
The number of houses inhabited, uninhabited, 
and building, as given at each of the same periods, 
is shown in the following table: 


Year. Inhabited Houses. Uninhabited. Building. 
1861 434,530 19,709 51345 
1871 528,794 44,240 7,982 
1881 645,695 51,005 15,117 


showing an increase of inhabited houses in the 
decennial periods— 
1861—71I 


94,264 or 21°69 per cent. 
1871—81 


. 116,901 or 2210 ,, 
or a total increase in twenty years of 211,165 in- 
habited houses. 

By comparing the figures I have given of 
“inner,” or metropolitan London, as distinguished 
from those of ‘‘ Greater London,” the population 
of outer London may easily be arrived at. Sta- 
tistics also show that the proportional increase 
of population and of houses has been far greater 
in the two decades in outer or suburban than it 
was in inner or metropolitan London. This 
makes it all the more important to secure open 
spaces while yet they can be obtained at a reason- 
able cost, and before the town makes further 
inroads on the country. 
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About twenty years ago a Committee of the 
House of Commons declared it to be of the high- 
est importance that what remained of the London 
commons should be preserved as open spaces. 
Hitherto the Inclosure Commissioners had been 
very busy in different parts of the country, and 
“between six and seven hundred thousand acres,” 
says Mr. R. Hunter, “were reduced to private 
ownership, and many square miles of country were 
deprived of every fragment of open land.” The 
late Mr. Fawcett, in 18609, ‘‘ with characteristic 
intrepidity took action in the House of Commons 
and stopped an Inclosure Bill which would have 
given nine thousand acres of common land into 
private hands.” 

In the large metropolitan parish of Islington, 
with a population of 300,000, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works have just secured, at a consider- 
able cost, twenty-five acres, the only remaining 
portion of Highbury Fields. Not long since 
Islington was reckoned as one of the northern 
suburbs ; many can still remember the green fields 
and market gardens which skirted the Seven 
Sisters and Holloway Roads. From where the 
Great Northern Railway crosses the latter road 
there was a beautiful stretch of country. Huge 
droves of cattle from the north, driven along the 
country roads, found pasturage and shelter in the 
numerous fields and lairs provided for them along 
the “‘ Hollow-way,” preparatory to their appear- 
ance at market. 

But all this has changed. ‘‘The open fields 
of Merrie Islington and of the country round it,” 
writes William Howitt in 1869, ‘‘are now dense 
and populous districts of the monster London.” 
“‘It is not many years since,” he adds, “‘ I used to 
walk from Highgate to Ball’s Pond chiefly through 
open fields, where the New Cattle Market stands 
on the ancient site of Copenhagen Fields, if not 
of Copenhagen House itself, thence by the site of 
the present City Prison, near Upper Holloway, 
and onwards by Canonbury House (once a very 
fine and extensive mansion, the country residence 
of Sir John Spencer, an alderman and clothworker 
of London, who was Lord Mayor in 1594, and 
whose town residence was Crosby Hall, Bishops- 
gate Street), still through green fields, where now 
Beauvoir Town presents its densely serried streets.” 
On the other side, Britannia Fields, bounded by 
the New North Road, stretched far away into 
Islington, and, notwithstanding the polluting and 
offensive ditches, which formed the common 
sewers of the time, were fhe recognised play- 
ground of the thousands who resorted thither 
during the summer months. 

**All-devouring London” has absorbed the 
whole of these well-remembered fields, and others 
with them, and upon their sites many miles of 
houses have been erected. At the foot of Hollo- 
way Hill now stands the great infirmary lately 
erected for the sick poor of the Holborn Union ; 
while on the other side, and just opposite Whit- 
tington’s Stone, is the new Board School, with a 
playground altogether too small, built for the 
Islington division by the London School Board ; 
the intervening space, with its lofty banks of 
grecn, which for some years was useful for brick- 
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making purposes, has been given over to the 
builder, and—altogether too soon, alas !—ever) 
vestige of the green fields which formerly existed 
in Islington will have disappeared, and not on 
single foot of all the extensive panorama has been 
left as an open space for sanitary or recreative 
purposes. The parish churchyard is now being 
converted by the vestry, and will shortly do duty 
as a recreation ground; but even this will be a 
priceless boon to that overcrowded locality, and 
will give joy to many a drooping and weary spirit. 

In the north of London the only open spaces at 
present dedicated to the use and recreation of th« 
public are Finsbury Park, Hampstead Heath, 
Hadley Common, and Totteridge Green, all lying 
at considerable distances from each other. fF ins- 
bury Park is situated on the very fringe of the 
parish of Islington, bounded by St. Mary, Stoke 
Newington, Tottenham, and the southern portion 
of Hornsey. It consists of 120 acres, having ex- 
tensive frontages to the Seven Sisters Road and 
the Green Lanes, and is said to have been ac- 
quired at an average cost of £423 per acre, or a 
total of £51,000. 

Hampstead Heath is a noble recreation ground 
of 240 acres. It was secured, after some litiga- 
tion, upon the payment of / 45,000. to Sir John 
Maryon Wilson, as lord of the manor, for his 
manorial rights, and is, like Finsbury Park, vested 
in and under the control of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

Hadley Common 








or, as it was formerly called, 


Headleagh (a high place)—is on the other side of 


High Barnet, and is a fine, well-wooded, and pic- 
turesque preserve of 250 acres. It is now the pro- 
perty of the freeholders of the parish of Hadley, 
and is devoted to the use and recreation of the 
public. Originally it formed a portion of Enfield 


Chase, a royal hunting-ground, apportioned off 


from the great forest of Middlesex, which, says 
Thorne, stretched across the country in a south- 
westerly direction from Waltham, where it joinec 
the forest of Essex to the forests of Bucks an 
Berks. The Chase was disafforested and enclose¢ 
in 1770. Hadley Wood is a rough bit of native 
forest, which forest, according to Matthew Paris, 
was the ‘* harbour not only of thieves and robbers, 
outlaws and fugitives, but of several sorts of wild 
beasts—as wolves, wild boars, stags, and wild 
bulls ”—so that the pilgrims resorting to the shrine 
of St. Alban were in imminent danger of their 
lives and property. 

In his history of London, Mr. Loftie, in de- 
scribing the northern suburbs, says that “the 
enormous extent of the ecclesiastical estates in 
the suburbs, and their seizure by the Crown, have 
proved circumstances of the happiest kind for us 
of the time of Queen Victoria. All these ‘ lungs 
of London’ were at one time church or abbey 
land ;” but he adds significantly, ‘‘ In those parts 
of London where the church lands remained to 
the church no parks were made.” 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have, how- 
ever, made some amends by offering to the Cor- 
poration of London as a free gift the whole of the 
Gravel Wood Pit at Highgate, which has an area 
of nearly seventy acres, together with thirty acres 
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at Kilburn, as a small park for that locality, on 
the condition that the Corporation keep them in 
perpetuity for the use and enjoyment of the 
people. 

The Highgate Woods, as shown by old maps, 
extended northwards in a straight line to what was 


known at the beginning of the century as Finchley 


Common. This, like the Common at Highgate, 
was swept away by the awards of the Commis- 
sioners under the Hornsey and Finchley Inclosure 
Acts in 1815, but the woods, as well as the inter- 
vening land, were known as “ Bishop’s Land,” 
and were divided into ‘“‘the Great Parke” and 
“the Little Parke,” otherwise “‘ Haringay,” and 
must formerly have extended from the Green 
Lanes, Tottenham, across Hornsey, to Hampstead 
and Finchley. The woods have been sadly cur- 
tailed. Ken, or Caen Wood, adjoining Hamp- 
stead Heath, is the seat of Lord Mansfield, the 
whole of which is in the parish of St. Pancras. 

The Gravel Pit was formerly known as the Brew- 
house Wood, and extended as faras the houses on 
the North Hill, where a small detached portion may 
still be seen from the Archway Road. Where the 
Brewhouse stood I am unable to say; it was in all 
probability removed by the making of the Arch- 
way Road in 1812, which, with the Great Nor- 
thern Railway, and still later the Alexandra Palace 
Railway, took considerable slices from the woods 
in question for the construction of their respective 
roads, but the brewer's ivy-covered house still 
exists on the North Hill, and there are remaining 
of the Churchyard Bottom and the Gravel Pit 
Woods about 120 acres. An effort is now being 
made to obtain the former from the Commissioners 
by payment also for presentation to the Corporation 
of London. It is beautifully undulating and 
picturesque, has many fine oaks, and is almost 
vithout parallel, at all events near London. 

It is sad to think that the great parish of Isling- 
ton has so few life-giving open spaces. Uponthe 
principle, however, that anything is better than 
nothing, there have been saved from the general 
destruction Islington Green, “ which once had its 
watch-house, its cage, its engine-house, and pair 
of stocks, and was the refuge of dustheaps and 
rubbish, but now presents the appearance of an 
enclosed shrubbery.” Newington Green, though 
bright and well kept, is equally small, but of great 
value in a thickly populated neighbourhood. 

The parks and open spaces in the East of 
London—or at all events in the borough of Hack- 
ney—are more numerous than in the North. 

The two great divisions by which the East of 
London is generally identified are the Tower 
Hamlets and the more modern borough of 
Hackney. : 

The Parliamentary borough of the Tower Ham- 
lets, at the census of 1881, contained a popula- 
tion of 439,137; it had nearly 60,000 houses, and 
covers an area of 4,097 acres. It comprises the 
vast district between Aldgate and Bow, and in- 
cludes Whitechapel, Spitalfields, Mile End Old 
and New Towns, Wapping, Ratcliff, Shadwell, 
Poplar, Limehouse, St. Gosunte-tethe Ran, and 
East Smithfield. In this great division of London 
there is scarcely a vestige of a green field left. 


| 


The well-remembered fields of our youth have all 
disappeared. Ben Jonson’s Fields are now 
adorned with the tall chimneys and the extensive 
works of the Commercial Gas Company, and 
around them are miles of modern and thickly- 
populated terraces. Bow Common, once the joy 
and playground of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, is now a mass of bricks and mortar. Cut- 
throat Lane, which extended from the Canal at 
Mile End to Bow, with its green pastures and 
country appearance on either side, has given way 
to the Tower Hamlets Cemetery, to which have 
been added the ever-increasing miles of resi- 
dences for the accommodation of Greater Lon- 
don. Goodman’s Fields, near Aldgate, are now 
devoted to warehouses, factories, and houses, 
while Globe Fields, at Mile End, have shared the 
fate common to all the rest. Within this district 
most of the labouring population of the docks 
and wharves north of the Thames reside, but not 
a single foot of all the land (if the narrow strip on 
Stepney Green and two or three squares belong- 
ing to private owners be excepted) has been 
reserved for sanitary and recreative purposes. 
Whitechapel Road does duty for the most part for 
the recreation of multitudes; it is, however, but a 
poor substitute for the green fields, the flowers, 
and the trees. From the districts nearest Victoria 
Park many find their way on a Sunday afternoon 
to that bright health-giving place, but multitudes 
exposed to the depressing influences of ‘the 
squalid-looking houses around them and their 
distance from the bright green fields loaf about 
the corners of the streets and courts in which they 
are compelled to reside. 

With the more modern Parliamentary borough 
of Hackney it is somewhat different. It embraces 
Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Haggerston, Homer- 
ton, Dalston, Shacklewell, Kingsland, Stoke New- 
ington, and Clapton, its northernmost boundary 
extending to Stamford Hill, and is wholly within 
the metropolitan district. It has an area of 4,700 
acres ; its population in 1881 was 417,233; th 
number of its houses at that time, including 48: 
in course of erection, amounted to 59,809. Th: 
population of the parish of Hackney alone in 188: 
was 186,462, being an increase over 1871 of 
61,511; its rateable value amounted to £821,818. 

The best and largest of its open spaces is Vic- 
toria Park, which covers an area of 300 acres. 
This park was purchased and made with moneys 
voted by Parliament, and is under the control of 
her Majesty’s First Commissioner of Works. It is 
maintained at the expense of the public; the 
amount necessary for its preservation and main- 
tenance is included in the estimates annually pre- 
sented to Parliament. It is one of the most, if not 
the most, attractive open spaces in or near Lon- 
don. It is visited by tens of thousands of the sur- 
rounding population, and from early morn to 
dewy eve it is the centre of unbounded and never- 
failing interest. Its exquisite and almost unrivalled 
displays of flowers during the summer months, 
while giving joy to the multitudes who throng its 
avenues, form the taste and add to the love of 
flowers; and the park is in these respects one of 
the great educational appliances of the district. 
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Its spacious playground, too, is much prized, a 
portion being reserved for cricket, with swings, 
etc., for the more juvenile of the visitors; alto- 
gether it forms a charming retreat of inestimable 
value. 

South Hackney Common has an area of thirty 
acres; it is planted with trees and forms an ad- 
mirable playground. London Fields is somewhat 
smaller, having an area of twenty-seven acres. 
For some years this open space was much neg- 
lected, and was rather a nuisance than a benefit 
to the populous neighbourhood in which it is 
situated. It was acquired, after considerable 
trouble, by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
who have improved its general appearance and 
made it much more ornamental by the planting 
of trees; but it is yet capable of a good deal of 
improvement, and will no doubt form, when com- 
pleted, an attractive and welcome resort. Hack- 
ney Downs is an open space of fifty acres lying 
to the north of the parish; it was for many years 
in the possession of the Tyssen-Amhurst family, 
who exercised manorial rights over it. It was, 
after much litigation and considerable delay, 
acquired by the Metropolitan Board of Works, by 
whom it has been planted and improved for the 
use and recreation of the public. 

In addition to these, there are Clapton Common 
of nine acres and a quarter, with Stoke Newington 
Common of five acres and a half; there are also 
various small but carefully-preserved spaces spread 
over the parish, made as attractive and useful as 
their size and circumstances will permit. When 
the trees with which they have been planted are 
of greater maturity they will form welcome rest- 
ing-places; the addition of seats where they do 
not already exist would add even to their present 
usefulness. These small open spaces may be 
approximately stated as containing two acres and 
a half. Nor must I omit to mention two other 
open spaces—North Mill Field, with an area of 
twenty-nine acres, and South Mill Field, of 
twenty-eight acres. These are situated in what 
is known as the Marshes; their use in the future, 
when the Marshes are turned into building land, 
will no doubt be of great advantage to the dwellers 
who may come into that neighbourhood. 

Bishop Bonner’s Fields, however, the scene of 
the great Chartist collapse in 1848, have dis- 
appeared. Bonner’s Road is all that remains to 
remind one of the past. The fields which formerly 
skirted the various roadsides have also all dis- 
appeared; nor is it long since that Hackney 
Downs was threatened with destruction, but, 
thanks to the Metropolitan Board of Works, it is 
now the property of the public; but the fields 
which surround it are now covered with miles of 
houses, and yielding a prodigious income to their 
owner. Bethnal Green, which looks so pleasant 
upon the old maps, has been shorn of its green 
fields, and dense masses of houses with a teeming 
population have taken its place. The pleasant, 
well-kept green patch which surrounds the Museum 
affords enjoyment, however, to many, and with the 
Museum is a boon of no ordinary value to that 
poor but large district. 

Farther east, and in the parish of West Ham 








(which has now a population of 150,000 and an 
assessable value of £ 650,000), is the small but 
admirably arranged park of eighty acres, known 
as West Ham Park. This was formerly the estate 
of the well-known and much respected Quaker 
philanthropist Samuel Gurney, and was during his 
residence, and subsequently, known as Upton 
Park. My first acquaintance with Upton Park 
dates back some thirty-seven or thirty-eight years. 
The Ragged School movement was at that time 
attracting a good deal of attention; among others 
interested in its progress were Mr. Gurney and 
his family. One day, to my surprise, Mr. Gurney 
proposed to me that I should bring down to his 
house, at his expense, by way of experiment, for 
a day’s entertainment, some two hundred or three 
hundred of my most unpromising profégés from 
the purlieus of Spitalfields. A more unsavoury 
or motley assemblage was, perhaps, never before 
seen in a gentleman’s park. Nineteen-twentieths 
of them at least had never before seen a green 
field or a growing tree. It required all the energy 
of a zealous body of voluntary teachers to keep 
them from appropriating, as many of them were 
ordinarily prone to do for their daily existence, 
such things as happened to come within their 
reach, but the delight, the wild delight, of the 
youngsters was unbounded, and, considering their 
previous neglect and want of training, the damage 
done to shrubs and flowers was, under the 
circumstances, comparatively small. The experi- 
ment, however, was pronounced by Mr. Gurney a 
complete success, and led to the annual outing 
known as “A day in the country,” which gives 
healthful pleasure and satisfaction to tens of thou- 
sands of poor children every year, for which 
boon our honoured chief, Lord Shaftesbury, and 
others make their annual appeal. 

Upton Park, or, as it is now called, West Ham 
Park, has since become the property of the public. 
It was sold to the Corporation of London bya 
worthy successor of its former owner, Mr. John 
Gurney, of Norwich, for £25,000, conditionally 
that it was used as an open space free to the 
public for ever. Towards this sum the public- 
spirited and generous owner gave £10,000; the 
Corporation of London, with their accustomed 
liberality, contributed £10,000, and the re- 
mainder, £5,000, was raised locally. ‘The 
park,” says Mr. John T. Bedford, “is greatly 
frequented and thoroughly appreciated, and its 
charming flower beds never interfered with.” 
All honour to Mr. John Gurney; but are there 
none who could with less sacrifice to themselves 
follow so generous an example ? 

Still farther eastward is the extensive domain, 
acquired after much litigation, and with admirable 
perseverance, by the Corporation of London— 
Epping Forest, the total cost of which amounted 
to £257,000. The present area of this grand re- 
creation ground, including Wanstead Park, 
amounts to 5,530 acres. It was opened after a 
long struggle, extending over eleven years, by her 
Majesty the Queen, in the presence of the Lord 
Mayor (Ellis) and the Corporation of Londor, in 
July, 1882. The Lord Mayor, as the representa- 
tive of the great city, received the honour of a 
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baronetcy. It may not be out of place to say that 
a vast amount of the labour necessary to the secur- 
ing of this great public boon was unremittingly and 
generously given by Mr. Benjamin Scott, the able 
and far-sighted City Chamberlain, and by Mr. John 
T. Bedford, who, with Mr. Pedlar and Mr. Deputy 
Fry, were the principal movers at the outset of 
this grand enterprise, and subsequently in recover- 
ing a large acreage which had been illegally 
enclosed and adding it to what then remained of 
the forest. The cost of the Forest, as well as its 
subsequent maintenance, has been defrayed from 
the proceeds of a tax which, by an Act passed in 
1872, empowered the Corporation to levy an 
infinitesimal duty of three-fourths of a farthing 
upon every hundredweight of corn imported into 
the Port of London for a period of thirty years. 
It is understood, however, that this fund is no 
longer available for the purchase of other open 
spaces beyond the metropolitan limits. It is, in 
fact, hypothecated, and has been well appro- 
priated in the acquisition of these, and one or 
two other objects, such as the Burnham Beeches, 
the Coulsdon and other commons, which will be 
of immense service to Greater London in the 
future. 

In 1850 the Forest comprised (says Mr. Edward 
North Buxton) almost exactly 6,000 acres. During 
the next twenty years just half this area was sur- 
rounded by fences and partly built upon. In 
August, 1871, a suit was commenced by the Cor- 
poration against the lords of the manors, which 
lasted more than three years and cost both sides 
not less than £30,000. No less than eighteen 
barristers were engaged in the final hearing, which 
occupied seventeen days. At length, on the 24th 
November, 1874, the Master of the Rolls, Sir 
George Jessel, delivered a judgment which has 
never been surpassed for lucidity and conciseness, 
completely endorsing the contention of the Cor- 
poration, and for ever overthrowing enclosures, 
the illegality of which was left beyond dispute, 
while the Act of 1878 finally settled the whole 
question. 

The Royal Parks in the west of London are all 
under the jurisdiction of her Majesty’s First 
Commissioner of Works. They consist of St. 
James’s with an area of eighty-three acres, the 
Green Park with seventy-cne acres, Hyde Park 
with an area of 400 acres, and Kensington 
Gardens 300 acres, the two latter forming the 
large area of 700 acres. The Green Park, being 
the central of the three parks, connects the other 
two, the whole forming an extensive and beautiful 
stretch of park land of great value. 

Regent’s Park is also another of the Royal 
Parks, and with Primrose Hill has an area 
variously estimated at from 400 to 470 acres. It 
was formerly called Marybone or Marylebone 
Park, and is, I believe, wholly situated in the 
large and rich parish of Marylebone. It may be 
said to date from the commencement of the 
present century. From the middle of the last to 
the beginning of the present century it passed 
through a series of vicissitudes. At one time it 
was parcelled out into “‘twenty-four small hold- 
ings.” Of these holdings or farms the “‘ Duke of 








Bedford bought up fifteen from the lessee.” For- 
tunately for the public the leases expired early in 
the present century, when the Crown again came 
into possession. From Mr. Loftie’s account, a 
plan was formed in 1793 by an enterprising archi- 
tect for the “improvement” of this park by 
building over it. Happily the scheme was frus- 
trated, and the park may now be said to be an 
open space reserved for ever for the use and re- 
creation of the public. During the time Lord 
Mount ‘Temple was Chief Commissioner of her 
Majesty’s Works the park was much improved ; 
in 1863 a garden in the Italian style was laid out 
by his lordship’s directions in the park, and has 
continued with the other portions of the park 
devoted to flowers to give delight to its nume- 
rous visitors. ‘The western portion of the great 
City is highly favoured in the matter of parks. 

Still farther west, and within the metropolitan 
district, is Wormwood Scrubs, with an area of 200 
acres, under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Roard of Works. Ealing Common is another 
open space, and is, I believe, under the care of a 
Board of Conservators. 

In the south-west district we have within the 
metropolitan area Battersea Park, with an area of 
250 acres. It is quite a modern creation, and 
was, in fact, formed at the expense of the nation 
in the year 1858. Like Victoria Park in the east 
of London, it is under the jurisdiction of her 
Majesty's Commissioner of Works, and the ex- 
penses of its maintenance are paid out of the Im- 
perial Treasury. Clapham Common is credited 
with 220 acres, Tooting Common with 207 acres, 
and Barnes Common, or what is left of it, with 
100 acres, and all are under the care of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. Putney Heath and 
Wimbledon Common are for the most beyond the 
limits of the metropolis. They form together an 
open space of about 1,000 acres, and, by the Wim- 
bledon and Putney Commons Act, 1871, are under 
the control of a Board of Conservators. Mitcham 
and Merton Commons are likely to be of great 
service in the future; the former occupies a con- 
siderable area. Kew Gardens (about 300 acres), 
like the two commons last mentioned, are beyond 
the limits of the metropolis. Kew Green is also 
reserved for public use. 

Richmond Park is a magnificent preserve of 
2,250 acres. Next to Windsor, it is the largest of 
the royal parks. It has several carriage drives and 
eight public entrances. On account of its beau- 
tiful sylvan scenery and magnificent trees it is said 
to be visited a good deal by persons residing in 
the metropolis and elsewhere. Charles 1 appears 
to have enlarged and beautified it, while the Par- 
liament on the king’s death gave it to the citizens 
of London, who in turn presented it to Charles 1 
on his restoration. 

Bushey Park is richly wooded, and has a splen- 
did avenue of limes and horse chestnuts. It is one 
of the royal parks, and covers about 1,000 acres, and, 
with Hampton Court Palace and Gardens, forms a 
pleasant summer's outing to those who have the 
leisure and can afford the expense of a journey 
thither. Some thousands of Ragged and Sunday- 
school children have their “ day in the country” 
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here, facilities being afforded by the authorities 
for the erection of tents for the more orderly and 
comfortable entertainment of the juveniles. 

Esher, Cobham, Leatherhead, Epsom, and 
Wisley have their respective commons, and com- 
plete the list of open spaces in this direction. 

In the south-eastern district Southwark Park 
forms a kind of oasis, and covers 63 acres, and is 
1 


inder the direction of the Metropolitan Board of 


Works. Kennington Park is a small but pretty 
park of 25 acres; it was made some thirty years 

nce, and is under the jurisdiction of her Majesty’s 
Commissioner of Works. Peckham Rye is an 
open space of 64 acres in charge of the Metro- 
polite an Board. Greenwich Park—known formerly 
as Grenewic, or Greenwic (literally, ‘the green 
village”’)—is credited with 200 acres, and Black- 
heath with 300 acres, and they are administered 
respectively by her Majesty’s Commissioner of 
Works and the Metropolitan Board of Works; 
while Plumstead, Hayes, and Chislehurst Com- 
mons complete the list in this direction. 

A glance at the map of London and its suburbs 
will show the enormous area which the parks and 
open spaces named serve; many of these are at 
considerable distances from each other, and 
practically large centres of populations are with- 
out any recreation ground whatever. What this 
may mean in the course of the next ten or twenty 
years, if the acquisition of open spaces—those 
neces me “lungs” for the health and comfort of 
the | iple—contis nues to be neglected, especially 
with the present growth of population, it is im- 


possible to forecast. All that one can now say 
is, that it is not creditable to a great country lik« 
England to neglect these first principles of sani- 
tary science. I have omitted all reference to 
disused burial-grounds, which in many places do 
duty as recreation grounds, but the curious in 
these matters will get a very complete record of 
these and other minor places of recreation by a 
reference to the report of that useful society, the 
Metropolitan Public Garden, Boulevard, and Play- 
ground Association. 

In conclusion, let us acknowledge the good 
service rendered by the Corporation of London by 
securing for the people such places as Epping 
Forest, West Ham Park, Burnham Beeches, Couls- 
don, and other commons, and by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works in acquiring Hampstead 
Heath, Finsbury and Southwark Parks, Hackney 
Downs and Commons, with many other places, 
amounting in all to about 1,770 acres. The 
people are also indebted to the society over 
which Lord Brabazon presides, for utilising dis- 
used burial-grounds and odd pieces of waste 
land. Some of these have been tastefully laid 
out, and in crowded localities are of the same use as 
the parks are on a larger scale. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was recently passed prohibiting the erec- 
tion of buildings upon disused burying-grounds. 
The growth of London demands at the hands ot 
the Legislature the adoption of more systematic 


measures for the acquisition and maintenance of 


open spaces for the health and welfare of the 
people. 





PBarieties. 


Diffict ulties of Divinity.—There are, as in philosophy, so 
in divinity, sturdy doubts and boisterous objections, where- 
with the happiness of our knowledge too nearly acquainteth 
us. More of these no man hath known than myself, which 
I confess I conquered not in a martial posture, but on my 
knees.— Sir Thomas Browne. 


Indian Foreign Trade by Land.—In the annual report pre- 
pared for the Government on Indian trade, the following 
interesting facts are stated as to the modes of trans-frontier 
ulic by land: ‘* On the western frontier the trade which 
saves and enters Scinde is still carried partly on camels, but 
the Candahar State Railway now carries much the most im- 
portant part of the trade. The trade which crosses the 
border into and from Afghanistan is carried on camels and 
other beasts of burden over the passes in the mountain range 
which extends along that whole line of frontier. With Cash- 
mere the trade in umber takes the course of the Indus, down 
l > logs are floated, and most other trade is carried on 








the backs of mules, asses, and ponies across the outer Hima- 
laya range into and from the valley. These beasts are also 
employed with sheep and goats for the conveyance of the 


trade which traverses the Himalayan range between the 
high land of Tibet and the plains of India, and much the 
same remark may be made of the trade with Nepaul, 
Sikhim, and Bhootan. On the northern and eastern frontier 
of Assam the trade with the mountainous tracts in those parts 
is mainly carried on mules and ponies and on the backs of the 


aboriginal savages, who come down to annual fairs held in 


=~") 


the plains on or near the border and exchange the products of 
their forests for the few commodities they require. The trade 
with Upper Burmah is mainly carried over the Irrawaddy 
which is navigable for steamers of light draught as high a 
Bhamo on the frontier of South-Western China. The timbe: 
trade is carried down the Salwen and Irrawaddy. A very 
small epatee of the trade with Upper Burmah crosses th 
Aeng Pass leading through the hill tracts of Aracan into In- 
dependent Burmah. Pack bullocks and buffaloes are largely 
employed for the conveyance of goods between British terri- 
tory and Siam and the hill countries on the eastern frontie: 
of Burmah.” 


A Lady’s Age.—Judge : ‘*‘ How old are you?” Witnes 
(a lady): ‘‘ Thirty.” Judge: “* Thirty ! I have heard you 
give the same age in this court for the last three years! 
Witness : “Yes. I am not one of th se persons who say 


one thing to-day and another to-morrow.’ 


Dandelion for Salad.—In French salads it has always been 
usual to have dandelion, not mixed with other ingredients, 
but on a separate plate, for being mixed by those who like 
it, or find it useful as a diuretic and blood-purifier. It is 
now much grown for the purpose in America. It requires 
the same routine in the way of culture as chicory, viz., sow 
in April in drills, take up the roots when fully g grown in 
autumn, and plant in a dark, warm cellar or mushroom 
house. The young blanched leav es are excellent for making 
up winter salads, and they come in at a time when the ordi 
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nary supply of outdoor material for making salads is at its 
lowest ebb. The young leaves, without being blanched, are 
available at any season, and always wholesome. 


Wordsworth and Mrs. Barbauld.—Once, while walking 
in his sitting-room at Rydal, with his hands behind him, his 
friend, Henry Crabbe Robinson, heard him say: ‘‘I am not 
in the habit of grudging people their good things, but I wish 
I had written these lines :— 


“Life! we’ve been long together 

Through pieasant and through cloudy weather. 
*Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear : 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time : 

Say not good night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me, good morning.” 


Candle Grease Spots.—The usual way to disperse marks 
made on any material by drops from spermaceti and other 
candles, is to scrape off as much as can be thus removed, and 
then to apply a hot iron over the place, shielded by blotting 
paper. The paper absorbs most of the grease, but part of it 
is merely diffused in the neighbourhood of the spot. A more 
effectual way is to take a few drops of spirit of lavender, or 
strong brandy, or, still better, spirit of wine, and rub it in 
with the hand, by which the wax or sperm is reduced to 
powder, and removed without leaving a trace.—La Femme. 


Corn at New Orleans.—Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska, 
Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, Washington Territory—all 
these districts, some of them but lately opened up, may be 
found in a cluster at one end of the building, rejoicing in 
their present strength and in the future—uncertain only as 
to the measure of its greatness— which lies before them. 
They have one motto in common—‘“‘ Corn is King ”—and 
they trumpet it forth, in the very metropolis of King Cotton, 
with an assurance as prodigious as the proofs which back it. 
Of their loyalty to the monarch there can be no question. 
In honour of corn the ‘“‘great North-West” has exhausted 
its ingenuity and drawn heavily upon its patient labour. 
Minnesota displays an elaborate screen entirely compo-ed of 
train and grain-bearing plants, near which, as its fitting 
complement, stands a pagoda containing flour in silken 
sacks ; 167 samples representing as many separations in the 
process of manufacture. The corn trophy of Nebraska is a 
reproduction in cereals and grasses of Bartholdi’s statue, 
‘“* Liberty enlightening the World”’—the statue for which 
wealthy New York has not yet provided a pedestal. In 
this case the pedestal is formed of bales of hay, turfed over 
and bordered by corn-cobs. The statue, cleverly con- 
structed out of its novel materials, wears drapery also made 
of corn, and carries a full sheaf and a sickle in the outstretched 
hand. <A score of equally ingenious applications of the 
great North-Western staple meet the eye, and I need scarcely 
add that every cob and grain has been carefully chosen. Each 
is in its way a giant. 








Russia’s Policy.—The policy and practice of the Russian 
Government has always been to push forward its encroach- 
ments as fast and as far as the apathy or want of firmness of 
other Governments would allow it to go, but always to stop 
and retire when it was met with decided resistance, and then 
to wait for the next favourable opportunity to make another 
spring on its intended victim. In furtherance of this policy, 
the Russian Government has always had two strings to its 
bow—moderate language and disinterested profession~ at | 
Petersburg and at London ; active aggression by its ag 
on the scene of operations. If the aggressions su 
locally, the Petersburg Government adopts them as a /ai/ 
accompli, which it did not intend, but cannot in honour 
recede from. Ifthe local agents fail they are disavowed and 
recalled, and the language previously held is appealed to asa 
proof that the agents have overstepped their instructions. 
This was exemplified in the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, and 
in the exploits of Simonivitch and Vikovitch in Persia. 
Orloff succeeded in extorting the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi 
from the Turks, and it was represented as a sudden thought, 











suggested by the circumstances of the time and place, a1 
not the result of any previous instructions ; but having be« 
done, it could not be undone, On the other hand, Simoni- 
vitch and Vikovitch failed in getting possession of Herat, i 
consequence of our vigorous measures of resistance; and as 
they failed, and when they had failed, they were disavowe 
and recalled, and the language previously held at Petersbur; 
was appealed to as a proof of the sincerity of the disavowa 
although no human being with two ideas in his head coul 
for a moment doubt that they had acted under specific in- 
structions.—July 31, 1853. (Vide ‘“* Lord Palmerston’s 


Life,” vol. ii., 273, 12mo. ed.) 


Cram for Civil and Military Appointments.—No doubt 
there is much more learning and ability now than formerly a 
the service of her Majesty in Downing Street and Somerse 
House, but then there is no use for it. The great decision 
are made by Ministers who were not appointed al 





ter examina 
tions, while their highly-educated subordinates have but t 
amplify minutes or execute decrees. If we could invent 
competition that would -test quickness of eye, menta 
dexterity, presence of mind, acuteness, courage, and read 
ness, then the examination would be useful both for soldier 
and civilians. As it is, however, literature is the beginni 
and end of the test, and a young fellow sound in wind an 
limb, full of fight, knowing modern tongues, and burning t 
serve her Majesty in a red coat, is plucked because he ha 
forgotten some dates in the Peloponnesian war, or has 1 
turn for Latin verses. We choose, instead, a student wl 
‘* with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books,” } 
imbibed in six months a mass of knowledge he will forget i 
another half year, and we send the bookworm to the fiel 
forcing the other into civil life. This, surely, is a process « 
unnatural selection, the survival of the unfittest, the trium] 
of ** cram’”’ over natural ability. 





Oliver Cromwell’s Son Oliver.—Mr. S. R. Gardiner ha 
discovered a curious bit of information, correctir 
accounts of the death of Cromwell’s son. It come 
letter in the ‘‘ Academy” in the following form : 





hitherto been supposed that Cromwell’s son Oliver was kille 
in the Civil War, though it has never been known where o 
when. The following extract from ‘The Parliament Scout 
of March 15-22, 1647, settles the question : ‘ Cromwell hat] 


lost his eldest son, who is dead of the smallpox in Newpor 


{Pagnel], a civil young gentleman, and the joy of his father. 
After this we can understand better Cromwell’s words in hi 
letter to Walton (Carlyle, Letter xxi.) : ‘Sir, you know my 
own trialsthis way.’ Incidentally, the quotation puts an en 


for ever to the pretensions of the ‘Squire Papers’ to be 
In a note to the letter quoted above Carlyle 
ginary Squire as given after Marsto1 





genuine. > gives : 
statement of the ir 
Moor, ‘I thought he ’—z e., Cromwell—‘ looked sad an 
wearied, for ud a sad loss ; young Oliver got kille 


not long bef 
eighty more got killed. 


rd. It was near Knaresborough, an 





om re } _ » of +} 


Serjeants’ Inn.—The | sale of s of Inns of 


1e following inter« 


Chancery brought forth tl + letter fror 
Baron Bramwell. In Serjeant Pulling’s *‘ Order of th 
Coif” further historical information about the Inns of Cou 
and Cl nd of the Inns of the Judges and Serjeants 








ic y> . 
will be found, Thuswrites Baron Bramwell to the Editor of tl 
‘* Times ” :—‘‘ Sir,—In a leading article in the ‘‘ Times 
relating sed sale of property belonging to som 
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Inns of l division of the proceeds among th 
2 erjeants’ Inn set a flagrant exampl 
il mn.’ This is quite unjustified. 
r the Society u sand Serjeant 
was not an Inn of Court. It was not chartered. Noon 
was bound to join it, no one had a right todo so. All can 
didates were propos d and seconded, and when elected pai 
n enor fine—4450—besides annual commons. It 
never had any duty. It was a l 


suppose, for the purpose of providi 
for its members. These objects 
members had their ch: 
only went to the dinners 
ment to their brother Serjeants, 
affairs of the Inn, partly t . 


who should go to St. 
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Terms. A few choice spirits among the Serjeants still dined— 
four or five in number—on a few days in each term. But if 
we should have had successors we should not have sold the 
property. We were not to have any. No more Serjeants 
were to be, nor have been, made ; and the only effect of our 
keeping the property would be that it would vest in the last 
surviving member, his heirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns. Worse than this, we could not keep afloat. Our 
best income came from the fines on admittance, and as they 
ceased our expenses exceeded our income. We could have 
= our way if we had no dinners—that is to say, we could 

ave lived if we gave no sign of life. Well, but what about 
the money? Various suggestions, more or less vague, were 
made for its disposition. I protested on two grounds—(1) 
that all the proposals were for mischievous charity ; (2) that 
I object to all corporate charities, being strongly of opinion 
that a man’s almsgiving should come out of his own par- 
ticular pocket. I received my share, which did not more 
than return me principal and interest, for the cost of which I 
had received no return except four dinners annually, dinners 
in a large hall with our clerks, intolerably long, noisy, and 
wearisome. Is this spoliation? Who has been spoiled? 
You say that what was done was probably not illegal. I 
thought ‘spoliation’ was. Those who want to prevent 
‘spoliation’ or to ‘spoil’ had better not say the case is 
“analogous” to that of Serjeants’ Inn. Every member of 
the Society rejoiced at its end. For my own part, my only 
regret is that my share of the ‘spoil’ was no greater.” 


Turner the Paiater and a Printseller.—Turner, happen- 
ing one day to pass a print-shop, noticed in the window a 
copy of one of the engravings from his famous ‘‘ Liber 
Studiorum.” The print was in a very dirty, ragged state, 
and Turner naturally felt aggrieved at seeing the work of his 
hands in this dilapidated condition. Entering the shop he 
proceeded at once to blame the master in no measured terms 
for having neglected so valuable a print, and for having 
allowed it to become so disfigured. The man protested that 
it was no fault of his, as he did but offer the engraving for 
sale in the same state in which he had bought it from some 
other dealer. This did not satisfy Turner, however, and he 
and the man continued arguing in this fashion for some time, 
each making the other more angry by contradiction. At 
last the printseller lost all patience. ‘‘ Perhaps, sir,” he 
said, ‘when you have quite finished what you have to say, 
you will kindly tell me what you have to do with this en- 
‘graving, and what business it 1s of yours whether the print is 
clean or dirty?’? ‘‘This is what I have to do with it,” 
answered the enraged artist. ‘‘It was I who drew the 
original of that print. My name is Turner, and I did every 
line of that engraving with my own hand. Now do you 
wonder that I am angry at seeing my work in so disgraceful 
astate?” ‘Indeed, sir,” replied the printseller, ‘*so you 
are the great artist himself. All my life long it has been my 
wish that I might some day have the good fortune to see Mr. 
Turner. And, now that I have seen him, I sincerely hope 
that I may never see him any more.” 


General Grant’s Famous Sayings.—General Grant has 
always had the reputation of being a man of deeds not words, 
and in few things was more distinguished than by his silence. 
Yet some of his sayings will never be forgotten, and have 
passed into current proverbs, far beyond his own country. 
** Keep pegging away,”—how expressive a word of steady 
persevering efiort, which will usually command svccess, as 
surely as Grant’s continuous attacks subdued the Confederate 
army at Richmond. Of similar import was the word in one 
of his despatches, ‘‘I propose to fight it out on this line.” 
When he wished more energy to be shown in the support of 
the army, his ‘‘ Push things ’ tells in many ways And when 
the sword was sheathed, the ‘‘ Let us have peace” of the 
conquering chief went far to restore the Union. 


Early Blossoms.—At the beginning of this year the 
season was mild almost beyond precedent. The follow- 
ing letter was published on February 17th by Mr. T. T. 
Gray, Junior Dean of Trinity College, Dublin: ‘‘ On Quin- 
quagesima Sunday the floral decorations on the altar of our 
college chapel at morning service included narcissus poeticus, 
narcissus Leedsii galanthiflora, narcissus orientalis (the 
mock narcissus), and narcissus bulbokodium (the delicate 








white hoop petticoat narcissus). These were all grown in 
the open air in the Provost’s garden, a few yards from the 
chapel, and I have never known any of them, except, per- 
haps, the narcissus poeticus, to blossom before the beginning 
of April. This marvellous progress of the floral world has 
been unhappily checked by a heavy fall of snow last night.” 


Gigantic Sharks.—An Australian paper having contained 
the report of a seaman’s entire body being found in a shark, 
Mr. Charlesworth thus wrote to the ‘* Times”: ‘‘ In one of 
the rooms of the United Service Institution, Whitehall, 
there may be seen the jaw of a gigantic shark (Carcharodon 
Rondeletit), brought to England by the late Admiral Sir 
Charles Fitzroy, and given by him to the museum of that 
institution, accompanied by the following memorandum ; 
‘ Killed by two boats’ crews belonging to a whaling vessel 
on the South Coast of Australia when looking out for 
whales. This shark was seen making for the boats with its 
head out of water and its mouth wide open. The bow of 
the boat was at once turned towards the shark, and the 
headsman drove a lance twelve feet down its throat. Still 
the monster rushed on and seized the bow. The other boat 
then came up, and by the vigorous use of lances obliged the 
shark to loose its hold, leaving the points of several of its 
teeth in the wood. The fight lasted two hours, and occa- 
sioned damage to more tackling than the capture of the 
largest whale taken during that season. The length of this 
monster was thirty-seven feet.’ A jaw of similar size to this 
is in the Museum of the Royal Institution at Swansea, and 
another in the South Kensington Natural History Museum. 
But these monsters of the present seas are mere dwarfs com- 
pared with the sharks whose teeth are found in the red crag 
tertiary formation of Suffolk. These Suffolk pre-Adamite 
sharks can hardly have been less than seventy or even eighty 
feet in length.” 


Ecclesiastical Decorations by Contract.—The following 
story throws an interesting light on the spirit in which some 
of the so-called sculpture in connection with ecclesiastical 
architecture is carried out by the carving firms who supply 
statues of the proper saints at so much a head. A dignitary 
of the Church looking on at the work of a carver on a re- 
stored church front, wished to inform himself of the cost of 
such work. ‘‘ Why, that depends,” was the reply; ‘‘ you 
see they are so different; now, one like that David there 
runs into a heap of money—’arps and that like makes ’em 
ever so dear.” The questioner tried again with, ‘‘ Well, 
then, what do you suppose those angels would come to?” 
‘*Oh, we don’t think nothing of angels ; we turn them out 
by the dozen.” —Builder. 


European Colonial Territories.—England has 65 square 
miles of colony to the square mile of her own area; Hol- 
land 54, Portugal 20, Denmark 6°30, France 1°90, Spain 
0°86 square miles. The area of the British colonies is 
nearly 8,000,000 of square miles—rather less than the area of 
the Russian Empire, including Siberia and Central Asia ; 
but if the area of the native feudatory states in India, 
amounting to 509,284 square miles, be added, over which 
England exercises as great control as Russia does over much 
of the territory under its sway, together with that of the 
United Kingdom itself, 120,757 miles, then the area of the 
British Empire exceeds that of the Russian Empire by about 
200,000 square miles, and it covers within a fraction of one- 
sixth of the whole land area of the globe. 


The Raja of Sattara.—In a letter to Mrs. Stewart Mac- 
kenzie, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone refers to the Raja 
of Sattara in 1826: ‘‘ He is the most civilised Mahratta L 
ever met with; has his country in excellent order, and 
everything, to his wells and aqueducts, in a style that would 
do credit toa European. I was more struck with his private 
sitting-room than anything that I saw at Sattara. It con- 
tains a single table covered with green velvet, at which the 
descendant of Sivajee sits ina chair and writes letters as well 
as a journal of his transactions, with his own hand. I do 
not know what his ancestor would think of so peaceful a 
descendant. He gave me at parting the identical dangmuck 
(literally tiger’s claws) with which Sivajee seized the Mogul 
General in a treacherous embrace, when he stabbed him and 
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afterwards destroyed his army. They are most formidable 
steel hooks, very sharp, and attached to two rings fitting the 
fingers, and lies concealed in the inside of the hand. He 
showed me his civil and criminal register, and his minute of 
demands, collections, and balances for the last quarter, and 
began explaining the state of his country as eagerly as a 
young collector. He always sits in the Nyna-daish, and con- 
ducts his business with the utmost regularity. I hunted 
with him the day we parted, and a young gentleman, Mr. 
Morris, Second Assistant at Sattara, had a bad fall just 
in front of me and lay for dead. When I got off I found a 
horseman dismounted and supporting his head ; and, to my 
surprise, it was the Raja, who had let his horse go and run 
to his assistance. The Raja’s turning out well is principally 
owing to Captain Grant, the Resident, formerly adjutant of 
the Grenadier Battalion, and now historian of the Mahratta 
Empire, for which he has collected inimitable materials.” 

[It was an adopted son of the Raja of Sattara whose case 
so long figured in the British Courts and Parliament in after 
years. ] 


Bats, Boats, and Books.—A witness before the Public 
Schools Commission said of Eton, ‘* The captain of the boats 
is the greatest man in the school ; next to him is the captain 
of the eleven.” An Eton master said the other day of the 
present race of boys, that ‘‘to mention the Newcastle 
scholar of the current year would be to the majority a painful 
effort of memory ; the captain of the boats or the captain of 
the eleven is a deity ever present before their minds.’ 


Felt Hats.—English manufacturers sold during 1884 over 
five million hats in the Paris market, and unless steps are 
taken to cross their path this figure will be doubled in 1885. 
To accomplish the desired end of resisting this progress two 
things have to be done—to choose good machinery (this is 
easier in Paris than in Manchester) and to find the composi- 
tion and application of the English finish, which is nothing, 
or next to nothing, to procure. It is, however, more diff- 
cult than in France, where professional secrets are published 
with sound of trumpet for a glass of wine, and often for less ; 
simply for vanity and display. The English have been 
using their finish at least ten years, and its composition has 
not yet crossed the Channel—two or three persons at most 
knowing it in France. [This is quoted in ‘‘ The Hatter” 
from a French trade circular. In our Industrial Exhibitions 
there is need of caution in showing the details of manufac- 
tures to foreigners. ] 


Ignorance of City Children as to Country Life.—Droll 
reports have been sometimes given as to the ignorance of 
rural facts and events by City Arabs in England. It is the 
same in New England. The results of two hundred examina- 
tions in Boston reveal the condition of mind of the average 
city child. The divorce between town and country is 
certainly pronounced when we find that sixty-five per cent. of 
the little ones had never seen an ant, sixty-two per cent. had 
never seen a snail, and twenty per cent. had never seen a 
butterfly. Potatoes growing were a phenomenon unknown to 
sixty-one per cent., and fifty-five out of a hundred had never 
gens buttercups. All these things might be accounted 
or by that close confinement to houses and streets which is 
the lamentable lot of the children of the city poor, but the 
percentage of ignorance on other matters is more astounding. 
Ninety did not know where their ribs were, and twenty-one 
did not know their right hand from their left. Seventy-five 
knew nothing of the seasons of the year, and sixty-five had 
hever seen a rainbow; ninety-three were not aware that 
leather came from animals, eighty-nine did not know what 
flour was made of, while, finally, thirty-five per cent. had 
never been in the country. 


Resources of the Southern States of the American Union. 
—Professor J. R. Dodge, statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture in the United States, has recently published a 
work entitled ‘‘ Farm and Factory.” In one of its chapters 
he deals with the resources of the South, including its 
mineral treasures and its facilities for manufacturing industry, 
as well as the advantages of soil and climate which fit it for 
a varied agriculture. Mr. Dodge points out that the territory 
lying between the Potomac and Rio Grande, including eleven 
States, is fully three and a half times the size of France or 





Germany. The soil is of great variety, the rivers furnish an 
immense water power, and the climate is miid and healthful, 
It is especially rich in coal, iron, and timber. The popula- 
tion of this favoured region is 17°7 per square mile, or only 
one-ninth as dense as that of Germany, and one-twenty-ninth 
as dense as that of Belgium, The farm area of this vast 
district embraces forty-two per cent. of the whole, but only 
one acre in ten as yet yields actual service in agriculture. 
There are now growing in these eleven States about seventeen 
and a half million acres in cotton, and nearly twenty-four 
millions in corn. Thus almost four-fifths of the tillage is in 
two crops, which Mr. Dodge observes is too large a propor- 
tion. .There is no part of the United States where such 
variety is possible in agriculture as in the States of the South. 
The aggregate value of farm products in 1879 was 
$547,567.526, exclusive of meats and of the milk and fruits 
consumed in the families of the producers, which would raise 
the total to $770,000,000, or $59 per head. This is nearly 
$300 per family for those engaged in agriculture, and it would 
be largely increased by greater variety of production, more 
effective labour-saving implements, and advancing progress in 
scientific agriculture. Other branches of industry, however, 
ought to increase pari passu. That such progress is begin- 
ning is proved by the extension cf cotton manufacturing in 
Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, etc. Between January and May, 
1884, Southern investments in new manufacturing and mining 
enterprise amounted to over fifty-five million dollars. The 
growth of the cotton manufacture is further shown by the fact 
that 331,000 bales were taken last year by Southern mills, as 
as against 169,000 in 1880, while their present consuming 
capacity is estimated at 420,000 bales per annum, Mr. 
Dodge refers to the manufacture of oil from cotton seed as 
one means of partially utilising a product that has been prac- 
tically thrown away, but which is worth more in its manu- 
factured state than all the barley, rye, and buckwheat in the 
United States. The author refers to the New Orleans Ex- 
hibition as a means of attracting capital and enterprise to- 
wards industrial investments, quickening home invention, and 
developing mechanical skill ; and, as a result of the various 
causes in operation, he predicts for the South an era of indus- 
trial progress and of great prosperity which will double and 
quadruple values in agriculture within a brief period. 


Perquisites.—As a sample of the manner in which servants 
begin to look upon perquisites as an absolute right, and nota 
privilege, we may cite the ordinary practice of college 
“scouts” and “gyps,” a fraternity who, as most of our 
readers are aware, are as good exponents of the system as 
can be found. Let an unsophisticated “‘ freshman” order a 
couple of lobsters’ for himself and friends, and he may be 
pretty sure to find a pigeon pie and and a couple of ducks 
on his table when he sits down to play the host. He cannot 
well remonstrate in presence of his guests, and when he ex- 
postulates in the morning, the scout, placidly clearing off the 
untouched substantials, will say, ‘‘ You see, sir, lobsties don’t 
keep, and there’d be nothing left for me!” Unless the fresh- 
man has moral courage then and there to show his teeth, and 
to defy the alleged rights and usages of scouthood, he will 
find his assent on this occasion reckoned binding as a prece- 
dent against himself. We are not here dealing with college 
practices in general, but the anecdote, which we can vouch 
to have occurred to our knowledge to more than one under- 
graduate, is illustrative of the development of the concession 
of a privilege for perquisites into an allegation of right.— 
Oxford Paper. 


Technical Education.—The Lord Chancellor recently pre- 
sented the prizes and certificates gained by the students 
attending metropolitan classes held in connection with the 
City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education. The ceremony took place at a gather- 
ing in the hall of the Fishmongers’ Company, the chair being 
occupied by the Lord Mayor. Reports were read recording 
the satisfactory progress of the Finsbury College and of the 
South London School of Technical Art, and stating the 
results of the technological examinations. At the latter, in 
1884, 3,635 candidates were examined, of whom 1,829 
passed, showing an increase of 431 on the previous year. In 
the course of an address the Lord Chancellor said they could 
congratulate themselves on the existence in London of such 
a school as the Finsbury College, which brought the work- 
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ing artisan into close contact with the application of scientific 
principles. The example it had set in regard to day and 
evening classes was worthy to be followed. He quoted the 
ncouraging remarks of the Royal Commissioners to the 
effect that no organisation like that of the Science and Art 
Department and the City and Guilds of London Technical 
Institute existed in any Continental town. In the day classes 
of the Finsbury College twelve students had attended gra- 
tuitously, which was a satisfactory feature, and out of 889 
tickets for evening classes 123 were issued to apprentices. 
The honours certificate, he pointed out, was a real diploma 
of actual proficiency, theoretically and practically, in the 
subject to which it related. There would be at least 570 
successful candidates who would obtain the technological 
certificate, the highest credential the institute offered. The 
Lord Chancellor, having referred to the too great prevalence 
of defective drawing, urged that if we were to hold our ow 
in an age of competition there was the utmost need of intel- 
lectual and moral exertion. 


Brutal Sport.—If a set of lads with dogs hunt a poor cat 
they are liable to prosecution at a police-court. We see equal 
cruelty in the following report of a day with the Brighton 
Harriers. In fact, the cruelty is greater, as a timid, harmless 
hare is more worthy of pity than a cat. ‘‘ Saturday’s meet 
was at Sweet Hill barn, where a company of about fifty 
assembled. Business was commenced in fine style at Water 
Hall gorse, from which place a hare was ejected. She first 
ringed Seddlescombe road, and then turned to the place 
whence she came. Having been again ejected, Puss mounted 
the south hill and ran to Lady Ogle’s plantations at With- 
deane. Patcham tunnel was next sought, Puss going at a 
brilliant rate on to the plantation, through it, and back along 
Water Hall brow to the Seddlescombe road. She then ran 
down the hill into Well bottom, and returned to Water Hall. 
Two or three rings followed, after which Puss succumbed, 
after a very creditable defence, and a run of an hour and 
twenty-five minutes.”’ There is equal cruelty in the chase of 
tame deer by Her Majesty’s Staghounds. If a set of 
ruffians were to hunt a calf till it fell exhausted they would 
be charged with gross cruelty ; but the poor tame deer is 
hunted down by the staghounds of the Queen, who is Presi- 
dent of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals! 


The Seine.—Most people know that reports of the number 
of dead persons taken out of the Seine are regularly pub- 
lished ; but few, probably, are aware that statistical informa- 
tion of this kind concerning the lower animals is also regu- 
larly compiled. The returns lately published inform us that 
the following were taken out of the Seine during the summer 
months : 3,929 dogs, 349 cats, 1,916 rats, 191 fowls, 130 
rabbits, 23 pieces of meat, 8 geese, 3 turkeys, 2 sheep, 1 
goat, I monkey, I pig, 1 calf, 8 fish, and 2 boars. 


Raw Material of Consciousness.\—Mr. Romanes, in his 
book on animal intelligence, says, after Herbert Spencer, 
‘*The quick succession of changes in a ganglion, implying, 
as it does, perpetual experience of differences and like- 
nesses, constitutes the raw material of consciousness.” In- 
stead of experience, in this sentence, read existence. To 
speak of experience of changes implies consciousness already 
active. It is the existence only of altered structure, from ex- 
ternal influences, that we can speak of in a ganglion, or any 
part of the nervous system. The translation of material 
motion into mental consciousness is as mysterious as before, 
and the materialist is begging the question when he calls 
these physical changes ‘‘experiences,” and ‘‘the raw 
material of consciousness.” Nor will larger changes of 
structure ever constitute the “raw material” of reason, of 
imagination, and conscience, as materialists affirm. 


Japanese Civilisation.—The Japanese have been greatly 
spoiled by injudicious flattery. They have made great strides 
towards civilisation during the past few years, and have been 
praised as though they had achieved a miracle. But un- 
happily a great deal of their civilisation is veneer work— it 
only lies on the surface, and may disappear almost as quickly 
as ithas come. On the other hand, it has been noted, in 
fairness to the Japanese, that at present they show no signs 
of a retrograde movement. Their Mikado dresses like a 
European, and when he goes out is only saluted by raising 











the hat. Fifteen years ago he could not have been looked 
upon by the people—he was regarded as sacred. There are 
no Daimios. ‘These nobles who, when progressing along 
a road, had to be saluted from the dust, by the abject pros- 
tration of any one whom they chanced to meet, cannot any 
longer be found. They and their processions are gone for 
ever. The Samurai, or gentlemen entitled to wear swords, 
have also vanished. No one now wears arms except the 
soldiery. Itis safe to travel in any part of Japan so long 
as a passport has been granted. And you find Darwin’s, 
Stuart Mill’s, Herbert Spencer’s, and such-like books circu- 
lating widely amongst them. Fortunately for Japan, there 
are books also circulating of more wholesome and elevating 
tendency, nor are the names of Bacon, Locke, Milton, un- 
known in their colleges and schools. Best of all, the Bible 
is becoming known, and the teaching of Christianity, on 
which alone true and enduring civilisation can rest. 


A Slight Cold.—The danger of disregarding a slight cold 
was painfully verified in the sad death of the Lord Mayor 
Nottage. On Easter Sunday night at Brighton he said he 
thought he had caught cold, but he nevertheless viewed the 
march past of the volunteers on the Downs next day. The 
next day he returned to London, but from high sense of 
duty took part in the usual civic ceremony of receiving the 
Blue Coat boys and the officials of Christ Church, Newgate 
Street. The cold became inflammation, and he died in a 
few days. His strength, however, had been sapped by other 
illness. The lamentable event attracted the more notice in 
that there was no instance of a Lord Mayor dying during his 
tenure of office since the death of the well-known Alderman 
Beckford, in 1770. 


Meteorology in China.—Through the exertions of Sir 
Robert Hart, head of the Customs, who is always alive to 
whatever will conduce to the best interests of the empire, 
sets of instruments have been provided for all the light- 
houses recently built, and in course of erection, over the ex- 
tended coast of China; also the officers of the various cus- 
tom-houses at the ports have received sets of instruments. 
An observatory has been established at the Roman Catholic 
establishment near Shanghai under the direction of a Roman 
Catholic priest. This observatory is in telegraphic commu- 
nication with all parts of China and the East, and has 
already proved itself of immense value in every way, and 
especially by its forecasts of typhoons.—Dr. Williamson, of 


Chefoo. 


Mr. Ruskin’s Resignation of his Oxford Professorship.— 
Mr. Ruskin has resigned the Slade professorship in conse- 
quence of the vote in Convocation endowing an experimental 
laboratory for vivisection. A letter written by him to be 
read in Convocation was suppressed, and the cause of his re- 
signation was for a time unknown. A letter to the ‘‘ Univer- 
sity Gazette” being,also suppressed, Mr. Ruskin now 
publicly states, through the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” that he 
resigned solely on account of that vote, and that till then he 
had the intention to increase the efficiency of his art teaching. 
In March he asked for a grant towards a better lecture-room, 
and for the purchase of two of Turner’s drawings, both which 
requests were refused on the plea of the University being in 
debt ! 


Elizabeth Canning.—In the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for May 
the extraordinary story of Elizabeth Canning is told in a 
very skilful and amusing way. But the writer is wrong when 
he ends by saying that this mysterious case, which excited 
so much controversy, remains an unsolved mystery and a 
pérplexing puzzle. The real cause of Elizabeth’s disap- 
pearance was not confessed, but it was made certain that 
her tale of abduction was absurd and false. The writer 
refers to Voltaire as having written on the subject. He does 
not mention that Voltaire happened to be in London a 
the very time of the controversy, and that he records the 
cause of the release of the falsely accused persons, who were 
sentenced at the trial to be hanged. Here is the statement. 
The ‘*Session Paper” containing the report of the trial 
fell into the hands of a philanthropic reader named Ramsay. 
Mr. Ramsay wrote a pamphlet in which, with great power 
and much humour, he maintained that the jury in convicting 
the prisoner had acted contrary to the recognised principles of 
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common sense, principles superior to all technicalities of 
law. ‘The law,” he said, “‘ordains that two witnesses 
shall suffice to prove a capital crime. If,” he continues, 
‘*the Lord Chancellor and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
should swear that they saw me assassinate my father and 
mother, and in half an hour eat them for my breakfast, the 
Chancellor and Archbishop should be put in Bedlam rather 
than that I should be burnt on their evidence. If a thing is 
impossible and absurd the absurdity of the thing should 
determine it against the testimony of a thousand witnesses.” 
Mr. Ramsay demonstrated the absurdities and impossibi- 
lities of Elizabeth Canning’s statement, and showed by what 
processes, especially those of putting leading questions to 
her, she constructed her story. One of the witnesses was a 
country servant-girl at the house where Elizabeth was said to 
have been detained fora month. On her first examination 
she answered ingenuously that she knew nothing of the 
person spoken of. The sheriff then told her that she must 
answer in a court, and confess, or she would certainly be 
hanged. The poor girl, thus frightened, said everything she 
was wished to say! Mr. Ramsay’s pamphlet opened the 
eyes of the city of London, which had previously almost 
wholly espoused Elizabeth Canning’s cause; and people 
were as much ashamed as when two thousand Londoners 
not long afterwards gathered to see a wag-rogue jump into 
a quart bottle—the wag disappearing with their money and 
leaving them the bottle ! M. 


Blue and Violet Dyestuffs from Coal-tar.—Chemists of the 
old school must be bewildered by the terminology of the 
new products used in the arts. We copy two paragraphs 
from a recent chemical journal, which may be useful to some 
manufacturers :—Two kilos. alphanaphthylamine are dis- 
solved hot in 50 kilos. alcohol and 1°6 kilo. hydrochtioric 
acid (sp. gr. 1°18) are added, after which four kilos. tetra- 
methyldiamidobenzhydrol and 20 kilos. alcohol are added 
hot. The condensation is effected in a few hours at the 
boiling heat, or in twenty-four hours ordinary temperatures. 
For separating the leucobase produced, alkali is added in 
excess, and the alcohol is distilled of, after which the residue 
from the distillation is completely precipitated with water. 
The base is purified by dissolving in benzol. By oxidizing 
agents, ¢.g., chloraniline, it is converted into a blue colouring 
matter. 

When using secondary amines, ¢.g., 5 kilos. tetramethyl- 
diamidobenzhydrol are dissolved in 3°6 kilos. hydrochloric 
acid, sp. gr. 1°18 and 10 litres water. This is mixed with 
a solution of 2 kilos. monomethylaniline in 2°5 kilos. hydro- 
chloric acid, sp. gr. 1°18 and 10 litres water, and heated on 
the water bath for 4°5 hours. Then it is supersaturated 
with soda lye, the unused methylaniline is distilled off in a 
current of steam, and the leucobase is filtered and washed. 
On oxidation it is converted into a violet dye stuff, corres- 
ponding with methylviolet 3 B. The process is similar when 
methyl and amylaniline are used. 


Artisans’ Dwellings.—A Glasgow house agent and archi- 
tect sends the following criticisms on the paper by ‘** D. W.” in 
February ‘‘ Leisure Hour” on improved dwellings for work- 
men :— 

Most of the conditions stated are laid down on the 
supposition that the proprietors are actuated more by feelings 
of benevolence than by a desire to make money. Yet in 
condition 9 the writer advocates the forming of a well, and a 
tank to be supplied from the roof, ‘‘ partly under the floor of 
the kitchen.” Now if he be a practical builder he must be 
aware of the fact that any house with a well underneath it 
will never be perfectly free from damp, and damp without 
ventilation produtes dry rot, the builder’s greatest enemy. 
Such a tank for holding rain water no sanitary authority 
should permit. Every tank or cistern should be above the 
level of the ground to enable the water to be run off and 
allow of its being thoroughly cleaned out, rain water being 
always more or less impregnated with soot, dust, and other 
impurities. The customary rain water barrel is bad enough, 
worse when never cleaned out, but a tank under a kitchen 
{or living room) would probably germinate fever. 

In No. 2 the insertion of a course of slate, flagstone, or 
tiles bedded in cement is advocated. All very good, but not 
one of these substances named will prevent damp rising 
anless so placed as to project at least two or three inches on 


| 





both sides of the wall (z.¢., if the wall be 18 inc hes thick the 


slate or flagstone must be 24 inches wide). 

In the same paragraph it is said a ‘‘high and dry floor is 
essential,” but in paragraph 3 ‘‘no less than from six incl 
to one foot above the outer surface” is only allowed. Is 
that high and dry? Why the joists or bearers should be 1oin. 
X 2in. or 24in., and consequently there would be no spa 
for thorough ventilation, unless by excavating to a depth of 
two or three feet. There should be ample space for a man to 
crawl beneath every ground floor, and there should be 
thorough system of ventilation by means of gratings imm 
diately below the level of the joists inside, but open on the 
outside above the surface. 

I have inspected several houses in England and have found 
the want of ventilation below the floors one of their greatest 
faults. c. K. 


A Banker's Valet.—The Bishop of Norwich (Dean Stan- 
ley’s father) had the following anecdote from Mr. Child, the 
banker. He was hiring a valet, and in the interview with 
one of the candidates he was asked what sort of wine was 
allowed at the second table. 

** Port and sherry,” replied the banker. 

“‘T like a glass of madeira, sir,” returned the valet. 

‘* Why,” said Mr. Child, “‘there is the curate of the 
parish here cannot afford himself a glass of wine of any 
sort.” 

**Ah!” replied the valet, shrugging his shoulders, “I 
always pitied that sort of gentlemen.” 


Travelling Expenses.—American papers mention as a good 
feature of character that President Cleveland was offered a 
free passage in the special train that conveyed him and his 
suite from Albany to Washington, but chose to pay his own 
expenses rather than accept the gratuity. 


Third-class Passengers most Profitable-—The ten leading 
railway lines earned from passengers during the past year 
£14,844,884. Of this amount £10,798,178 has come from 
third-class alone, while first-class has contributed £ 2,033,216, 
and second-class £2,013,490. It is necessary to state that 
season-tickets are not taken into consideration here ; but 
even when we point out that first-class seasons produced 
£512,500, second-class £446,500, and third-class only 
£122,974, that does not materially alter the case as to the 
profit of third-class travelling. 


First to Fall.—In the discreditable scene got up at Mallow 
for insulting the Prince and Princess of Wales, Mr. O’Brien, 
M.P., on the police being ordered to clear the platform, said, 
with tragic heroism, ‘‘In that event I w// be the first man 
to fall.” The police officer, undismayed by the awful threat, 
replied, with grim practical humour, ‘In that event, Mr. 
O’Brien, you will be the first man to be handcuffed !” 


General Wolfe’s Personal Appearance.—Never was the 
soul of a hero cased in a frame so incongruous. His face, 
when seen in profile, was singular as that of the great 
Condé. The forehead and chin receded ; the nose, slightly 
upturned, formed with the other features the point of an ob- 
tuse triangle ; the mouth was by no means shaped to express 
resolution ; and nothing but the clear, bright, and piercing 
eye bespoke the spirit within. On his head he wore a black 
three-cornered hat ; his red hair was tied in a queue behind ; 
his narrow shoulders, slender body, and long thin limbs 
were cased in a scarlet frock, with broad cuffs and ample 
skirts that reached the knee; while on his left arm he wore 
a band of crape in mourning for his father, of whose death 
he had heard a few days before.—AMontcalm and Wolfe. By 
Francis Parkman. 


Grinling Gibbons.—There are admirable works of Grinling 
Gibbons still extant at Windsor and Hampton Court, St. 
Paul's, Chatsworth, and Petworth, and in many churches 
and mansions up and down the country. No one knows 
exactly who taught this marvellous genius to turn fruit and 
flowers into chestnut and oak. No one knows for sure 
whether he was born in England or Holland. When, how- 
ever, John Evelyn discovered him, somewhere about the year 
1669, he had already learned all that any master could teach. 
The first entry in the diary of the celebrated master of Sayes 
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Court, referring to Gibbons, reads like a page from a 
romance. ‘‘ This day,” he writes, ‘‘I first acquainted his 
Majesty with that incomparable young man, Gibbons, whom 
I had lately met with in an obscure place by meere accident, 
as I was walking neere a poore solitary thatched house in a 
field in our parish, neere Sayes Court.” The elegant and 
accomplished Evelyn, looking through the window, observed 
the young artist carving the large cartoon or crucifix of 
Tintoret. It was so beautifully done that for ‘‘ curiosity of 
handling, drawing, and studious exactness” the diarist, who 
had made the grand tour, had seen nothing equal to it in all 
his travels. Evelyn invited him to be presented to’some 
great men, that it might turn to his profit, and Grinling 
Gibbons, nothing loth, was introduced to his Majesty King 
Charles 11. ; to *“*his Majesty's surveyor, Mr. Wren,’ after- 
wards Sir Christopher and architect of St. Paul’s; and to 
Mr. May, the King’s architect for the repairs at Windsor 
Castle. In due time Gibbons made his fortune, and dwelt in 
a house described as being like a cabinet for artistic elegance. 
** There is,” says Walpole, in his ‘‘ Anecdotes,” ‘‘no in- 
stance before him of a man who gave to wood the loose and 
airy lightness of flowers, and chained together the various 
productions of the elements with the free disorder natural to 
each species.” 


‘**Boy’s Own” Gordon Memorial.—A Fund has been 
opened in connection with ‘‘ The Boy’s Own Paper” for a 
memorial to the late General Gordon, to be raised ex- 
clusively by boys, for the benefit of boys. The scheme, 
which harmonises with a widely-expressed wish, is ad- 
mirable. Full particulars can be obtained from the Editor 
of that journal. In her message from her home at South- 
ampton, Miss Gordon herself says: ‘‘ She hopes very much 
that the Boys’ Memorial will succeed : it has her best wishes. 
A Home for poor boys is what would be most in accordance 
with General Gordon’s desires.” 


Population of Russia,—The returns of the census taken in 
1882 give the population of Russia in Europe as numbering 
77,879,521, of whom 38,651,977 were males, and 39,227,544 
females ; making, with the Grand Duchy of Finland and 
other parts of the Empire, a total of over 102,000,000 souls. 
The urban population is 9,263,100, and the rural population 
68,616,418. 


Reafforesting of Ireland.—Dr. Lyons has been strongly 
urging the planting of waste parts of Ireland. On the slopes 
of the Galtee Mountains, and in the glens of Murlow, it has 
been very successful. ‘* Reafforesting will,” he says, ‘‘ after 
forty years, and as all Indian experience proves, repay from 
£50 to £100 per acre, on an outlay which may be stated as a 
maximum of £10.” 


The Irrevocable. 


Once from thy lips the word shall part, 
Thou canst catch it never more, 
Though instant in pursuit should start 
Repentance, with her horses four. 
—From the German. 


Sultan Abdul Hamid.—A high dignitary of one of the 
Oriental churches bears this testimony to the present Sultan of 
Turkey : ‘‘I have seen four Sultans on the throne, and 
known them all personally, and I can assure you that not only 
is Abdul Hamid the best of them, but that there are few 
European Sovereigns who are honester and more sincere in 
their wish to act justly. Abdul Hamid has none of the 
vices of his predecessors. He isan entirely serious man. 
He works hard and takes little pleasure. He insists on 
knowing all that goes on himself; and if he could only secure 
men as honest as he is to carry out his plans Turkey would 
be reformed to-morrow. He is surrounded, however, by 
enemies on all sides—Evropean agents who labour to raise 
trouble in the empire, our own people who look to profit by 
its fall, the old official set whose abuses he tries to check. 
But corruption is engrained in Stamboul, and the Sultan 
knows not where to turn. Whom can he trust? The 
foreign ambassadors play him one against the other, but he 
is not their dupe. ‘They press him with reforms, but in 





whose interest? Their own, not his. The sort of reforms 
Turkey needs are not those which Europe recommends. 
Why should they be so? Europe does not wish any real 
reform among the Mohammedans, but only to disorganise 
the empire. Sultan Abdul Hamid knows all this better than 
you orI do. He is aman of extreme intelligence and a high 
purpose. But for all that it is hard for him to succeed. He 
stands, in his honesty, too much alone.” 


German Official Salaries.—In the Budget for 1885-86 the 
salary of Prince Bismarck is given at 54,000 marks (£2,700); 
that of Count Hatzfeldt, Foreign Secretary of State, at 
50,000; of Herr von Beetticher, Minister of State, at 
36,000 and apartments ; of Herr Schelling, Chief of the De- 
partment of Justice, at 24,000; of Herr von Burghart, Chief 
of the Finance Department, at 20,000 and apartments ; of 
Herr Stephan, Postmaster-General, at 24,000 and apart- 
ments ; of General von Schellendorf and General Caprivi, 
War Minister and Lord of the Admiralty respectively, at 
36,000, though the former enjoys, in addition, apartments, 
fuel, and rations for eight horses. Field Marshal Count von 
Moltke has 30,000 marks, with apartments and rations for six 
horses. The Generals of Divisions all have 12,000 marks as 
pay and a supplementary allowance of 10,000, out of which 
they have to pay office and other expenses; but, on the 
other hand, they also receive free lodgings, fuel, and rations 
for eight horses. 


Patriotic Funds.—At various times, under the impulse of 
public patriotism after great battles by sea and land, large 
sums have been contributed by the nation for the benefit of 
soldiers and sailors. In numerous cases relief has been 
afforded, both in the form of gifts and of pensions and allow- 
ances ; but a large portion of the funds thus collected under- 
goes the usual fate of public charities. Attention has recently 
been called to ‘‘ The Cambridge Fund,” of which a corre- 
spondent of the *‘ Times” says: ‘‘ No one outside the doors 
of the War Office knows from authority anything about the 
amount of subscriptions received, the number of cases re- 
lieved, and the circumstances of each individual case. Com- 
plaint is made that civilians subscribe but little to the fund. 
I am not surprised in this case at their backwardness. If the 
authorities at the Horse Guards desire, as they doubtless do, 
the ‘Cambridge Fund’ to be a real benefit to the soldiers, 
they should follow the example of all properly-conducted 
charitable institutions by publishing a full annual report, 
which should be obtainable by any one at a small charge. 
Moreover, I think that civilians would be more disposed to 
contribute if the administration of the fund, instead of being, 
as at present, entrusted solely to the Horse Guards officials, 
were handed over to a committee on which both the Army 
at large and the general public are represented.” Who ever 
saw an official detailed statement of the cost of management 
of the Patriotic Fund? 


A Maxim of Lavater.—Never say anything evil of any one, 
unless you know it for a certainty ; and if you do know it 
for a certainty, then ask yourself, why should I tell it ?— 
From the German. 


General Gordon.—The American Quaker poet, Whittier, 
having been asked to write a poem about Gordon, replied 
that he ‘*had long followed his career with constantly in- 
creasing interest, wonder, and admiration ;” and only re- 
frained because he ‘‘dare not undertake the eulogy of 
such a man with a feeble hand.” He added, ‘‘If I could 
reach the ear of Alfred Tennyson, I should urge him to. give 
the world a threnody inspired by the life and death of one 
who has made not only England, but the world, richer for 
his memory.” Having sent this message to Lord Tennyson, 
Mr. Hallam Tennyson sends to us a letter from the Poet- 
Laureate for transmission to Mr. Whittier, and encloses the 
following lines written by him for a proposed cenotaph in 
Westminster Abbey :— 


** Warrior of God, man’s friend, not here below, 
But somewhere dead far in the waste Soudan, 
Thou livest in all hearts, for all men know 
This earth hath berne no simpler, nobler man.” 
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* All who wish to understand the Bible, and all who take an interest in 
ancient history, ought to procure it.” —Leeds Mercury. 





FALSE SYSTEMS OF RELIGION. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth boards. 


BUDDHISM PAST anp PRESENT. 


By the Right Rev. J. H. Titcomps, D.p., First Bishop of 
Rangoon. 


** Dr. Titcomb has seen Buddhism at close quarters, and has had oppor- 
tunities of estimating its value as a factor in human life from practical 
experience. He has compressed within the limits of a quite moderate- 
sized volume a great mass of information.”—Sfectator. 

“All that could be desired as an easy and well-arranged manual on a 
really difficult subject." —Church Missionary Intelligencer. 

** There is a great deal of information clearly set forth in this book.”—Pad? 
Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth boards. 


MAHOMET AND ISLAM. 


A Sketch of the Prophet's Life from original sources, and a brief 
Outline of his Religion. 

By Sir WILLIAM MuIR, K.C.S.1., LL.D., D.C.L., formerly 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces of India, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Mahomet,” ‘‘ Annals of the Early 
Caliphate,” etc. With Illustrations and a large Map of 
Arabia. 

“A précis of the author’s larger works, but it is a précis done by the 
author, which makes all the difference.”—Saturday Review. 

** Will be useful to those who wish to know the outline of Mahomet's 
career in a few words.”—S¥. James's Gazette. 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 62. cloth boards. 
THE RELIGIONS OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD. 


By Canon RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient 
History. With Illustrations. 
“ An eminently readable book.” —/ournal of Education. 


“Demands respectful attention from students of religious history.”— 
Guardian. 
* An admirable résumé of the whole subject.” —.Sf/ectator. 


Crown 8vo, ss. cloth boards. 


ROMANISM : 


A DOoOcTRINAL AND HISTORICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 
CREED OF Pope Pius IV. 


By the Rev. Canon JENKINS, M.A., Rector of Lyminge. 


“Will commend itself for its clear style and pungent criticism on the 
cardinal errors of the Church of Rome. It is a book which ought to be in 
the hands of everybody called to deal with the great controversy created by 
the Reformation.”—/rish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

‘This volume should prove an acceptable addition to every clerical library 
in the kingdom.” —Zngilish Churchman. 





CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
PRESENT DAY TRACTS 


On Svupyects OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE, DOCTRINE, AND 
Morats. Six,Volumes are now ready, 2s. 6d. each, cloth 
boards. Each Volume contains six tracts. 

Just Published. 

Volume VI. containing Tracts by Professors Blaikie, Sayce. Radford, 
Thomson, Dr. Murray Mitchell, Rev. W. Arthur, and Sir Wm. Muir. 
N.B.—This Volume closes the First Series of the ‘‘ Present Day Tracts.” 

The commencement of the SECOND SERIES will be duly 
announced. 





BIBLE INTRODUCTIONS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


THE PENTATEUCH. 


A Popular Introduction. By the Rev. R. WHELER BusH, 
M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, London Wall. 
“, 1 intended principally for teachers in Sunday-schools and 
others engaged in Biblical instruction, for students preparing for theological 
examinations, &c. It seems to us extremely well done.” —Guardian. 

















Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth boards. 


THE AUTHORITY or SCRIPTURE. 


A Re-statement ofthe Argument. ByR. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B. 


“The most convenient summary we have seen—orderly, lucid, and 
scholarly, while popular."—Ziterary Churchman. 

“The value of this work is that of a compendious handbook. It is in 
an respect intelligent, dispassionate, and valuable.”—Sritish Quarterly 

eview. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth boards. 


JOSHUA, JUDGES, AND RUTH. 


A Popular Introduction. By the Rev. R. WHELER BUSH, 
M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, London Wall. 


“A valuable aid to Bible study.”—Sunday School Times. ’ 
“Mr. Bush succeeds well in his effort to popularise and systematise the 
teaching and study of the three books.”—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 











THE ALTERNATIVES OF FAITH 
AND UNBELIEF. 


By Rev, CHARLES STANFORD, D,D., author of ** Symbols of 
Christ,” ‘‘ Voices from Calvary,” &c. 16mo. Is. 6d. 
cloth boards. 

A capital book to be put in the hands of thoughtful young men. 





Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
EZRA, NEHEMIAH, AND ESTHER. 


An Introduction. By A. H. Sayce, M.A., Deputy Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford; Author of ‘ Fresh 
Lights from the Ancient Monuments,” &c. 


Prof. Sayce in this book seeks to put the reader in possession of the best 
and latest information that bears upon this part of Scripture. It will prove 
a valuable addition to the series of Introductioas to the Books of the Bible 
in course of publication by the Society. 
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Just PustisnHep. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth boards. 


WORK AND ADVENTURE IN 
NEW GUINEA,.1877 to 1885. 


By JAMEs CHALMERS, of Port Moresby, and W. Wyatt GILL, 
” B.A., author of ‘‘ Life in the Southern Isles,” etc. With a 
Map, and many Illustrations. 

This book describes seven years of work along the South-Eastern Coast of 
New Guinea, the part over which the English Protectorate has just been 
roclaimed. Mr. Chalmers knows more of New Guinea than any other 
Suropean. 

“ Altogether this volume should prove a welcome addition to our in- 
formation about New Guinea.”— Athenaeum. 

“‘ The volume is so brightly written that it is more interesting than many 
a novel; while its information is so full, so varied, and so valuable, that it 
must rank as the standard work on the subject.”- -Nonconformist. 





"NEW MISSIONARY BOOKS. 


Just Pustisngp. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth boards. 


MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE. 


With some account of the Island, Its People, Its Resources, and 
Development. 
By GeEorGE A. SHAW, F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. 
With many Illustrations and a Map. 
** Altogether this is the most satisfactory and comprehensive work of its 
kind regarding Madagascar that has appeared in England for several years. 


It is excellently illustrated, and the outline map is sufficient to indicate most 
that is required for reference.” — A thenaunt. 


** A substantial and in every way satisfactory book—thorough alike in its 
history, its sociology, and its natural science.” —Sfectator. 


“ A graphic sketch of the chequered history of the Malagasy.”— 7¥mes. 
“An extremely interesting account of this great island.”—CAristian World. 
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Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth boards. 


OLD HIGHWAYS IN CHINA. 


By IsABELLE WILLIAMSON, of Chefoo. Illustrations and Map. 


_ “Mrs, Williamson writes naturally, and with ease. She has much that is 
interesting to say, and we have no hesitation in recommending her book to 
those who wish to read something new about an old subject.”"—Saturday 
Review. 

“This book, written as it is by an acute and experienced observer, and in 
a pleasant and lively style, is certainly well worth reading.” —Sfectator. 

“ One of the most instructive and entertaining works of the kind we have 
ever met with.” —Schoolmaster. 





Demy 8vo, 6s. cloth boards. 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. 


By the Rev. James GILmour, M.A. (of Peking). With Map 
and numerous Engravings from Photographs and Native 
Sketches. 

“ There is a charm in the quiet way in which the modest missionary tells 
of his life in Tartar tents, of the long rides across the grassy plain, and of 
the daily life of the nomads among whom he passed so many years.”— 
Fortnightly Review. es 

“« A really remarkable chronicle of travel and adventure "—Globe. 

“ We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour's racy book."— 7he Academy. 





Just Punstisuep. Crown 8ve, 2s. cloth boards. 


PRASANNA AND KAMINI. 


Adapted by J] H. BuppEN, 
With Illustrations, 
This tale is based upon “ Faith and Victory,” written by the late Mrs. 


Mullens, It gives in the form of an entertaining story an interesting picture 
of Hindu life and thought in North India 


The Story of a Young Hindu 
of Almorah, North India. 


MISSIONARY BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE MELA AT TULSIPUR. 


Glimpses of Missionary Life and Work in India. By the Rev. 
B. H. BADLEY, M.A., for Ten Years a Missionary in North 
India. With many Engravings. Quarto, 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 

Melas are great heathen religious festivals held in many parts of India 
and frequented by great multitudes. This book gives in words suited to the 
capacity of children vivid descriptions of the people met, the scenes 
witnessed, and the Christian work done at one of these great festivals 





Just PusiisHep. Small quarto, 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


CHILD LIFE IN CHINESE HOMES. 
By Mrs. Bryson, of the London Mission, Wuchang, China. 
With many Illustrations. 


This is a beautiful and touching account of Chinese Child Life from infancy 
to early manhood and womanhood. 





THE CHILDREN OF INDIA. 
Written for the Children of England by one of their friends. With 
Illustrations and Map. Small quarto, 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


The story of Hindu life is simply told ; the book 1s well illustrated, and no 
more interesting gift-book to: anntelligent child could well be found. 





Visitors to London during the Inventions Exhibition are requested to call at the Reticiovs Tract Society's Rerau. Depdrs, 
London ;: 65, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD (Opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), and 164, PICCADILLY. 
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THE GOLD MEDAL of the International Health Exhibition, London, 1884, has been awarded for 


EN 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold bp mony &c., in TINS at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., and ss., or may 
be ha 


d direct from the Manufacturers, 


__MOTTERSHEAD & CO. [S. PAINE & F. B. BENGER}, MANCHESTER. 


ER’S vcesrive FC 


FOOD 


Delici from all oth 
and digeed’d and abcorbea ss 
The bye Medical Record says :— Oe oubtedly a great advance on 
any previous attempt in this aoneten. We have given it in very many 
with the most marked benefit.—It is invaluable. 
— by The Lancet and other leading Medical Journals accompany 
ea 





STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


The Doctor’s Experiment. By the Author of “ Under 

Fire.” Illustrations. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 
* A wholesome story of schoolboy life.” "Saturday Revier 
‘*There is not a schoolboy who would not find Tieasuve & in this book.” — 

Schoolmaster. 

Under Fire. The Story of a Boy’s Battles against Himself 
and other Enemies. Lllustrated. 4s. cloth gilt. 

Straight to the Mark. A Story for Old and Young. By 
the Rev. T. S. MILLINGTON, M.A. Illustrations. Imperial 
16mo. 5s. gilt edges. 

The Franklins ; or, the Story of a Convict. 
SARGENT. lilustrations. 5s. cloth gilt. 

The Captain’s Story; or, Jamaica Sixty Years Since. 
With an account of the Emancipation. With Illustrations. 
Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 

Max Victor’s Schooldays: the Friends he Made and the 
Foes he Conquered. With Illustrations. Imperial-16mo. 
35. 6d. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 





By GEORGE E. 





56, PATERNOS TER R ROW, LONDON, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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mE“ DUCHESS’ 
CORSET 


Is constructed on a graceful model for the 
present style of dress, the shape being perma- 
nently retained by a series of narrow whale- 
bones placed diagonally across the front, gra- 
dually curving in, and contracting the corset 
at the bottom of the busk, whereby the size 
of the figure is reduced, the ‘outline improved, 
a permanent support afforded, and a fashion- 
able and elegant appearance secured 

The celebrated PATENT TAPER BUSK 
used is THE MOST SUPPLE and COM- 
FORTABLE OF ALL BUSKS. 

Inferior imitations are so numerous, that it 
is necessary to see that the name, W. Tuomas, 
is stamped inside | the e Corset. 


Ww. THOMAS. 


71, Queen Victcria Street 
(Late of 128 and 129, Cheapside), 
And may be purchased of Drapers and Milliners. 











Ask your Ironmonger for the New Illustrated Catalogue—FREE, 
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WRIGHT & BUTLER’S 


PATENT 


Oil Cooking Stoves. 


Real Utility, Economy, Safety, Comfort, Efficiency, Portability, 
Absolute Safety and Freedom from Smell and Dirt. 


rerer, e<2E02<®@_?® 05£© 2 es ee llllLll—lhLl—LOPYO—UUaOS 


The Cooking for a Large or Small Household effected at a trifling Cost. 


—eoeeeeeeeereeeesn ees eee 


Do not be deceived by untried Novelties. All WRIGHT & BUTLER'S 
STOVES are guaranteed to be thorougly efficiert. 





THE “SUNFLOWERS” SERIES. 


In this Series an attempt is made to supply books which shall not only 
interest as well-written stories that afford studies of character and descriptions 
of events and scenes likely to rivet the attention, but which shall also 
stimulate the serious thought and develop the better nature of those into 


whose hands they fall. 

1. Sunflowers. A Story of Today. By G C. 
GEDGE. With Four Illustrations. 3s. 6a. cloth. 

2. Carola. By Hespa Srrerron, Author of 
‘* Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. With Illustrations 35. 6d. 
cloth boards. 

3. Lenore Annandale’s Story. By Miss E. Everett 
GREEN. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

dust Published. 

4. The Two Crowns. By EcLanton THORNE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Old Worcester Jug,” ‘‘ It’s all Real True,” 
**As Many as Touched Him,” etc. With Illustrations by 
E. WHYMPER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6:. 

The writer is well known to a large circle of readers, and this story will be 
found very suitable for summer reading. 


LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SO7IETY. 





VENABLES 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Large Selection from 11 Guineas to 45 Guineas. 
ON HIRE SYSTEM FROM 10/6 PER MONTH. 
C. VENABLES & Co., 
187 and 189, Essex Road, Islington, N. 








IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL and KEEP WELL, TAKE 


Speedily cures Acidity, Flatulence, 
Impure Breath, Indigestion, &c. It destroys all 
disease germs, and trom its purifying action in 
ibsorbing all impurities in th e stom< ich and bowels, 
xives a aa althy tone to the whole system. 

7 Wards off all attacks of CHOLERA, 
r¥PHoiD, and all MALIGNANT FEVERS. In 

ttles, 2.., 43 , and 68. each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS speedily 
Eradicate Worms—Children like them. Sold in Tins, 
1S., 2S., and 4s, e% ach, by all Chemists, and of the 


Heartburn, 





CHARCOAL 


Sole Maker, J. L. BRA 8G, 14, Wigmore St., London. 





The as HOPWOOD ” ag Trade 
PURE CALICOES DIRECT FROM THE MILLS. 


THE HOPWOOD COTTON MANUFACTURING CO. SEND 


Free Patterns 


of Unadulterated LONGCLOTFHS and TWILL SHIRTINGS, bleached 
and unbleached PURE CALICOES, TWILLS, and SHEETINGS, POST 
FREE on application, "enabling the consumer to 


SAVE 3O PEH GENT. 


The HOPWOOD COTTON MANUFACTURING CO, are the only 
Bona-F ive Manufacturers of these ae doing a DIRECT TRADE with 
the Public at 


Mill Prices. 


They are 25 to 50 per cent. cheaper, ard are delivered CARRIAGE FREE. 

The “ HOPWOOD” Pure Calicoes, &c., are of STAN : AR QUaLt ry, 
equal to the best makes. ANY LENGTH CU 

Write for Patierns direct to The Hopwood Cotton M: ae Ta cewring Co., 


Enclosin 
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Princess Mills, Hopwood, Manchester, No AGe 
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me | YORKSHIRE RELISH. The most Delicious Sauce in the World. | 


** Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious.” Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


Th i | 
GOODALL’S EGG POWDER, 7° °"y Substitute for Eggs | 


ythers One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. Sold in 1d. Packets, and 6d, and 1s, Tins. 


=3!1| GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER... Makes Delicious 


anpany 


— Custards without Eggs, and at Half-Price. In boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 
S’ Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. | 


For 100 Excellent and Palatable HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
I Write to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 





Enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth, and fully 
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~ illustrated, called *‘ Guop THINGS,” MADE, SAID, AND DONE FOR EverY HOMEAND HovuseHoLp. Please mention this Magazine. 
ale- 

gra- FPosTaAxkX No TICs. 

wm JEWSBURY & BROWN’ Ss WHITE, SOUND The Home Postage of this part is TWOPENCE. At this rate 
ved, TEETH, it may also be sent to any part of Europe, to the United States, or to 


hion- Canada, The Postal Union recently formed h y reduce . 

a a, ‘ ‘ y formed has not only reduced the Posta! 
_ HEALTHY GUMS Rates to the above-mentioned Countries, but it has also considerably reduced 
OM. TO OLD AGE, many other Foreign Postal Rates, and for a small sum the Monthly Parts 
may be sent to many an out-of-the-way place where friends will eagerly 


at it } Sak - Lk s welcome the Monthly budget of Interesting and Useful Literature. Any 

MAS, | 4 y RS es <= Bookseller or Newsigent will arrange to forward the parts, or they will 
i ano? Cums by be sent direct from the Publishing Office, on receipt of Post Office Order for | 

‘ fn YEW. WsB CRY. one cee Magazines and Postage. 


ZS | KNIGHT'S PATENT | 
PY 4 STOCKING SUSPENDERS | 
oy - . rene recommended by all the 
eel ] ofess: others | 
At WEAR NO GARTERS. by TW. NUNN. Een gunner | 

| 
| 
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_ They are most in- Middles H pital ; D 
CAUTION. —The only | irious —Vide STOCKIN E. Barrett, Brighton. 


y SBURY The Garter acts as a ligature, 
Pio owes. | mazda SUSPENDERS. 


— : ” ; For Ladies, Children, and Bicyclists. Cannot tear the Stockines. 
| Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 60 YEARS IN USE, | Of ali Drapers, or particulars can be hadat 71, Fleet Street, London 


INDIAN MUSLIN. | Bimota 


Ys 25 inches wide), useful for : 
DRESSES, \ reeene | TOP VE TAERS 


CURTAINS, FREE PER 


oo PARCEL POST PRES ERVATIVE | 


On receipt 
DRAPERIES, 
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“Tl eeem 0 "| HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 
‘PARCEL POST \ SHADING, &., : 
| On receipt of Postal : The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the pre- 

Order. And in COLOURS. vention and cure of Disorders and Ailments cf 

| . . 

. . Send Stamped Envelope for Patterns and Prices. Infants and Young _a Bowel Complaints 

° | BURNLEY WOOD 
| A y MILLS, BURNLEY. ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. 

q. DIRECT AT MANUFACTURER'S PRICES. 

~- ” The . due 1s 

e Own' Towel is a 

mirably s« . yet sub 

: stantial.” ieQueen. 
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Linen i 
unusual ly 

’ fiine and 

aT ‘P: 
—Trn 
“ Linen Goods, when bought in England in the i Pi way are 
an absolute LUXURY; when bought at wholesale prices in 
Belfast they are within the reach of all. 
PURE LINEN SHEETING : wid fi 1. yard 
PURI LINES SHEETING unbleache nd, twille 1, 66 inc! vice , Mi. 

J PURE LINEN, grass bleached Diaper . . * 

y STRONG HUCK TOWELS, unble ed on eee » « i. doz 

h STKONG HUCK, TOWELS, bilea ei ode oe . 

CRE AM DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, ; ' 
BLEACHED DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yd std. ys 
BREAKFAST NAPKINS éd. doz. 
CAMBRIK HANDKERCHIEF | Lad | hemmed ready for 6d 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEF] ly for use 4, 4s. od 

| HEMSTITCHED CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS Ladies’ size é t 

' BLEACHED LINEN, 1 yard y ad. yard 

ALSO ALL THE VERY BEST Ql TIES AT EQUALLY LOW PRI 

’ Samples post free on app ication to FORRESTER BROTHERS, 

, | Linen Manufacturers and Bleachers, Belfast. 
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THE CLEAN BLACK LEAD.”—Vide Press. 


DOME 
BLACK LEAD 


E. JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, Plymouth. 


PURE 
Ff). «('o 6 
THESE 


TEAS PARTS. 
Prices; 1/8 to 8h per lb. 


Write for Samples and contrast with any others. 


ELLIS DAVIES & CO, 


44, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Are of the HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Are Supplied at the WHOLESALE PRICE. 


TEAS. | 
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RICHEST CUSTARD! WITHOUT RoGs!! 


BIRD'S At Half the Cost and Trouble!!! 


CHOICE! 
DELICIOUS !! 
A GREAT LUXURY! 


Sold eveny- 
where 

in 6d. and 1s. 
Boxes. 


Alfred Bird & Sons, 
Birmingham, will send 
on receipt of address, 
POST FREE, the new and 
enlarged edition of 


POST “PASTRY AND SWEETS."—A Little 
Work containing Practical Hints and 





BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT! 
4. . a of customers | 


stify that no other 
ar ticle woven equals this 
in general utility. 


| SPEARMAN’S. 
Pure — EVO Nace: ng to | 
only: = 
new PATTERNS oS # R = . S 
NOW READY 


——— - poy ty te | 
4 i ide weet, aol to i th = 
men’s wear . . w ith 2s, 64, Pte 5 , 
- the BI st On re instructions 
nt Pe OST * RE k N. B. Any ‘es ah cut, 
| pe ‘ipal Railway Statio No Ag 





‘Onl address , Spearman & Spearman, Plymouth, — 








Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for 
the Dinner and Supper Table. 


“Largest Sale 
in the World” 
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R. K. BURT AND CO., 


PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CITY. 
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